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OVERTURE. 



"Acceleration of time, in works of nature, may well be 
esteemed inter magnatia natura. And even in divine miraclei, 
acceleraHon of time is next to the creating of the matter." — 
Lord Bacon. 

|E consider loan exhibitions of works of art 
valuable for delight and instruction. I 
act upon this thought in giving descrip- 
tions of what is most admirable and useful 
in houses of many types : the higher classes for aim ; 
the middle class, where the examples evince high 
culture, for standard ; and some dwellings of the 
humblest class, where excellent fitness has been 
attained, will show what may be done by the poorest 
means thoughtfully applied. 
^^ This, as in the parallel cases of loan exhibitions, 
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or the school of agriculture formed by the exemplar 
lands of our great proprietors, is a means of dis- 
tributing riches for the use of all ; both owner and 
admirer make their profit, the usufruct, right usury 
of wealth ; the admirer having, as compensating 
advantage for non-possession, the service of wealth 
without its burden. The wearer of the crown can 
scarce delight in it so much as the beholder. 

Taste is the surface of science ; and it is wide as 
science is deep. Science is as the ground, taste as 
the flowers thereon. Go deep as we may, we can 
never reach the bottom of any science, and its 
galleries are illimitable. Taste is a thing of growth, 
changing with our life and circumstances : the more 
catholic it becomes, so much the wider will be our 
range of enjoyment, until our liking embraces all 
excellence, and adapts liking to fitness. Taste is a 
possession to be cultivated, not disputed : to culture 
there is no end, neither is there to dispute ; but one 
is profitable, the other wasteful. Taste, being a plant 
of luxuriant growth, must be pruned and root-pruned, 
or it will suck the life-juices ; and, arguing from 
general to particular, speaking of applied taste as 
one would of applied science, by the time the tasteful 
house is perfected its owner will be brought to 
poverty. Taste not under control, or taste held 
higher than principle, will hollow the deepest purse. 
Many fortunes are squandered in this path, and 
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children left heirs to the auctioneer's hammer. It is 
easier to indulge taste than to educate it, and a rich 
man who indulges his taste at his family's expense is 
heartless indeed. 

There may be taste without connoisseurship, and 
connoisseurship without possession. The A B C of 
art culture learnt in museums loses its boastfulness, 
otherwise there is nothing so vainglorious as a little 
learning. 

Restraint in purchase comes by thinking, " Shall 
I always like this thing better than any other object 
of the same cost } Shall I always care to look after 
it, and keep it clean } " For a treasure is like a child 
in this, it has to be dry-nursed by oneself or a hire- 
ling. Poor, helpless, pretty thing ! 

Fine taste is best taught by examples. Few of 
us possess galleries of art treasures, many are unable 
to afford themselves the best workmanship ; yet since 
it elevates our knowledge to walk amidst a fine 
collection, we will now examine the resultant worth 
of the outlay of wealth, talent, time, and opportunity, 
while walking through the houses of the rich, the 
great, the elegant. One house will display its own 
beauty, another will retire as a background to a well- 
chosen collection ; one is devoted to easy leisure, 
another is Venice or Rome in miniature. One owner 
will have laid out his wealth in the happiest invest- 
ment ; fine art, the poetry of work ; a secotvd m\\ 
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have nothing, yet possess all things through his 
perception of the harmony underlying all objects of 
God's creation — and the melody that floats on its 
surface. 

Delineation conveyed to the ear is learning at 
second-hand, and less lively than knowledge gained 
by the eye ; still these houses are homes into whose 
privacy sight would be intrusion, presence an impos- 
sibility, except in some favoured cases where I am 
permitted to share my advantages with my friend — 
the gentle reader. 

Yet who does not love to read about the house of 
Sallust, of the Tragic Poet, of Horace's villa } Who 
has not glowed over detailed description of Al-hambra, 
and the Generalifft ? 

Geirs descriptions of Pompeian houses are at 
once my example and my despair ; for he is aided by 
exquisite illustrations, and our curiosity about gems 
of antique art is aroused, with many fine passions and 
latent powers such as cannot be awakened by my 
theme, which rather has the lower motives of self- 
love and profit to recommend it 

We love to travel, even upon others' feet. And 
why? There is no place like home. And yet, from 
want of thought, sometimes from want of heart, there 
is too often no place so dull, so flat, stale, and unpro- 
fitable. 

The proverb says, "Knowledge is power" — ^in a 
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general sense I should define it as recognition of our 
weakness — but in the Fine Arts knowledge is a great 
aid to power, if not power itself. For, knowledge 
once gained, there is practically no limit to what one 
can make, because one's skill grows, and invention 
adapts its forms to means. It is as when you have 
money in your pocket you are virtually the owner of 
whatever it will buy ; and better, since your power of 
making does not vanish with the spending, it increases 
in double ratio, only limited by time, which after all 
is the great factor in wealth-making. 

Culture is attainable by employing upon it frag- 
ments of time, if only fragments are to be secured. 
Indeed it is astonishing the number of baskets that 
may be filled with fragments, if these be taken care 
of; and we have a great Teacher of this care. But 
we women have more than morsels of time free for 
culture, we have the bulk of our hours. Perhaps 
harm has come from overmuch opportunity of culture. 
Silver may be refined until it is too soft for use. 

Weakness of purpose is characteristic of this age, 
our minds following every idle bent It is compatible 
and not unusual for self-will and obstinacy to coexist 
with this weakness. They are the parody of firm- 
ness and self-reliance. We often hear it said, " I wish 
I could play, draw, or — ^what not;" but the wish is too 
feeble to be a will, or the thing would be done. It 
does not rise beyond discontent It is easier to say^ 
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" I would give the world to know German," than to 
take a dictionary and begin to learn. No wonder we 
are unable to pray with faith when we are too weak 
to wish with will. 

The Spanish proverb says, " Diligence is the 
mother of fortune, while sloth, her opposite, never 
reached the end of a good wish." 

And now I must introduce to you a personal 
friend of my own, Mrs. Gay, a " practical woman," 
full of courage, adaptability, and enthusiasm. I learn 
much from talk with her, and glide imperceptibly into 
her ideas, since hers is the stronger nature. I play 
Boswell to her Johnson. She has no time to spare 
for writing, so I must act as amanuensis. Her taste 
is not always perfect, but her feeling is, and her sight 
and hearing are keen ; above all, her deeds are 
copious and didactic as her words. I admit she uses 
at times a rough-and-ready expression, or invents a 
word ; but she means what she says, and does not 
mind saying what she means. Her speech is quick, 
for she never throws away an impulse. I am all 
attention ; off flies an axiom, or an aphorism, and 
while I am analyzing this to see if it is water-tight, 
she is midway in another thought, and so we run 
after each other like a fugue. Her story will speak 
for itself and enliven my book, but her thought and 
experience will give it weight, therefore I will inter- 
sperse such criticism and suggestions as arise from 
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her talk with my outline pictures of some houses I 
have seen and known, where permission has been 
given me by their owners so to do, leaving my friend's 
remarks to solidify the drawing by varied chiaroscuro. 

Mrs. Gay is apt to see things through a poetic 
medium, it is part of the romance of her nature ; but 
knowing her as I do, I can warrant her truth to 
fact, fact seen through rubies, or fairily patterned 
Venice glass ; where the tracery comes between the 
eye and the object, the tracery perhaps more visible 
than the object Thus we shall be like two authors 
working together, seeing both sides and the surface 
in duopthalmic perspective. 

Let her speak while I write ; her story will still 
speak better than her words. The opinions are Mrs. 
Gay's, that is, of one person. It is one view, but the 
subject is a round one : I hope to give several other 
views in procession. 





MRS. GAY'S HOMILY. 



|UR attention is being turned towards the 
system of farming known as " la petite 
culture." We may apply its principle to 
every sort of production, and particularly 
to the intellectual portion of our household require- 
ments, be they poetic, domestic, or social. 

High-class farming (as its admirers term it, though 
others call it more accurately theoretic, or at best, 
scientifio agriculture) has not on the whole been 
found profitable in England. Spade husbandry gets 
more food out of the groimd than the steam plough. 
Arithmetic, in calculating the advantages of vast 
machine-cultivated farms, worked and manured on 
strictly scientific principles, found the only limit to 
the profit in the comparatively small area of the 
farms. Acreage being bounded in England, by the 
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silver ring which is our untilled empire, the perse- 
vering theorists counsel flight to Manitoba. Theo- 
retical science and arithmetic proved one thing, the 
result proves another. The farmers complain more 
loudly than ever (they are not generally a contented 
race) ; indeed, they are nearly ruined, the over- 
stimulated soil is exhausted, the machines will not 
work of themselves, as was fondly expected ; they 
will not take in corn at one end of the machine, make 
it increase itself a hundredfold, and turn it out in 
best wheaten loaves and a fine fortune at the other. 
The sheep and cattle refuse to be healthy on their 
calculated percentage of nitrogen, gluten, etc. The 
farmers' families are seriously annoyed that the 
machinery does not prevent them soiling their fingers, 
that its profits do not pay their education fees, 
governesses, and amusements. Tired of machinery 
and wishing for a quiet life, the farmers threw the 
land into pasture, and sheep-rot and flukes at once 
appeared upon the scene, and threw into the tranquil 
pastoral life the elements of tragedy. Theory and 
arithmetic, having made themselves disgusting to 
men, are flung aside to be used by women. Girls 
are glib on social economy and the poor laws, but 
have no experience of work in detail. A girl who has 
clean-washed and wrung a flannel petticoat knows 
more of the condition of the labouring classes than 
she who has passed the highest grade examination 
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in social economy. A girl's work in the family will 
be more than ever all talk, and as she can prove her- 
self logically right, we cannot withhold from her the 
last word. La petite culture (we must find, remember, 
or invent a word for it; perhaps we have none, it 
was formerly done, not talked about) pays best in 
all farming, provided justice be intended to land, 
labourers, and owner ; generous production, absorp- 
tion of waste, and happy life instead of struggle for 
fortune. 

Fowls pay and pay well when kept in quantity 
sufficient for home use, but it does not follow that 
they pay when kept for a profit reckoned by multi- 
plication. It is easy for a poor man * to have a fowl 
in his pot, but a man must be rich to buy spring 
chickens at nine shillings a couple. A dozen hens 
fill the time a member of a family can devote to pets 
and natural history, twelve hundred fowls take up 
somebody's whole time, and are labour without 
pleasure ; that person must make a living and a future 
out of the fowl-run, the other is most likely still 
childish enough to feel paid by the pleasure of finding 
eight or nine eggs, and hear the glad welcoming of 
the live creatures that know her. The scraps of 
surplus time are in the same ratio as the scraps 

* *'Poor people" does not mean the artisan and labour- 
ing class only, but people living in terraces and "genteel" 
semi-detached villas, and others. 
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of food in a family ; but the arithmetical fowls' bill 
soon grows so long as to overbalance the profit 
account, and if feeding and management are left to 
servants the loss is as dead as the fowls are soon 
likely to be. 

Greed never pays in the long run ; we tried to 
force too heavy crops out of the land, as we took 
too high interest out of the Turks and Egyptians, 
and now we try to get too much into, and out of, our 
boys and girls. It is not unusual nowadays to hear 
girls preferred to boys even by the parents of large 
families. Formerly it was said, " Boys can provide 
for themselves — give a boy his education and there 
he is." Education is now, for gentlemen's sons at 
least, so costly a luxury that it represents as much 
capital as if they said at once, " Give a boy a fortune 
and there he is." The outlay, too, has to be borne 
at the outset of the parents' career, before they have 
made their own fortune. This circumstance will 
drive parents of the middle classes to the government 
schools. If poverty qualifies for entrance, many a 
professional man may prove himself poor enough. 

The same educational course is beginning to be 
desired for girls ; but after all is said and screeched 
this is a mistake if a girl is ever to be the mistress of a 
family; we have too many helpless mistresses already. 
The school-girl's mind is narrowed to school routine ; 
no nun is so helpless as a school-girl. " A school is 
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a little world," says the mistress, sagely ; so it is, a 
very little world indeed. 

Women are seizing the classical education that 
men are throwing off : the use of language as a train- 
ing. They enjoy the agglutination of ideas in the 
Latin tongue, it suits their capacity ; while men, who 
in England are naturally dumb, can rise or dive into 
Science. Women are investigating the doctrine of 
things, while men are seeking the things themselves. 
" Knowledge is pleasant," Solomon says so ; but it is 
only the sugar of education ; men on all sides are 
looking for work, the bone-forming material. 

George Eliot puts into Luke the miller's mouth, 
''I can't do wi' knowin' so many things besides my 
work. That's what brings folks to the gallows — 
knowin' everything but what they're got to get their 
bread by." 

What is education after all ? It is not learning 
any particular thing, not even the Latin grammar ; 
all are agreed on this — ^it is acquiring the habit of 
industry, learning what work is, and how to do our 
work in life — {how this is done at school I will soon 
show). How best to take our ease in our leisure 
would come naturally if we did not shirk our work. 
Acquiring the habit of industry, — ay, there's the rub 
— how to acquire that 

Home education can foster this best: there is 
scarce need of schooling at all, if girls and boys are 
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brought up in a cultured home where industry 
reigns, it matters not what form it takes. Scott had 
no more, many of our great men had less, and our 
celebrated women were all disciplined by house- 
keeping, which is varied action, and needlework, 
which leaves time for thought We have museums 
and monuments dedicated to public instruction to 
aid those disposed to learn, and no learning is more 
valuable than that worked out for ourselves without 
the help of a master. How wide we open our intelli- 
gence to test and prove our work ; how we seize fleet- 
ing opportunities ; while chance solves many a pro- 
blem, whose solution we had never rejoiced over had 
we never felt the difficulty. Those whose royal road 
is smoothed for them have none of the delight, the 
invigoration, of the chase of learning : a worker revels 
in his learning-time as in a holiday. 

Of what use are our museums if they are not 
used to some purpose } And our public classes, and 
lectures, and concerts, are not they viva voce instruc- 
tion.^ Are courses of lectures at the university so 
much more valuable than those delivered elsewhere, 
that a college course is considered education and 
the others only pastime ? 

The boarding-school system turns out good writers 
and talkers — and perhaps thinkers — but not workers. 
Our own idleness is the final cause of the countless 
schools ; it is troublesome to keep children at home, 
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It interferes with our convenience and our money- 
making. It is easier to make somebody else respon- 
sible for their training. 

But we are, as the slang has it, done even here. 
Steady work is gone out of fashion even in schools. 
School life — a third of our working life — is made up 
of idleness and excitement, languor and a showy 
spurt for the examinations : jerking on like the crazy 
hare, rather than the steady tortoise on which the 
world rests. 

Besides Sundays and the hours of sleep and 
recreation, there are no less than twenty-one weeks 
per annum of absolute holiday I Prove it Each term 
is of thirteen weeks, and thirteen weeks are vacation : 
besides these, there are seventy-eight half-holidays, 
or thirty-nine holidays, making six weeks and three 
days ; there is usually an optime or monthly holiday, 
nine days ; then the boat-race or the school cricket- 
match, the Queen's birthday, bank holidays, the 
athletic sports, some boy has taken a scholarship, or 
the master's wife has a baby, — all these are legitimate 
occasions for a holiday, but added together they 
make twenty-one weeks and two days ; well-nigh half 
the year of fifty-two weeks. 

Business does not allow so much idle time. A 
tradesman spares himself an annual fortnight ; a 
naval man goes afloat for four years, and is put on 
half-pay in his holidays. No wonder teaching is a 
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popular craft ! We sneer at foreign saints* days, and 
attribute Italy's poverty to idleness through being 
priest-ridden. We might look at home. Is there no 
connection between our increasing idleness and the 
depression in trade ? We talk plaintively about hard- 
worked schoolmasters — bah ! Masters seek too g^eat 
trade profits ; not in money, but in time, which is 
money. "Education is priceless;" indeed, it seems 
so ; we cannot afford it at this rate. The turned-out 
result seems unserviceable for any livelihood-making. 
What is to be done with an educated boy ? What 
father knows.? And after all, again what is it, this 
result? and why cannot the myriads of books and 
public lectures and museums turn it out without the 
young people going to school at all ? A university 
man learns by books and lectures, so might we ; the 
school system as we have it now is hollow and a 
sham. A boy's education is a fictitious value, a 
luxury commanding a fancy price. 

We might in every parish have courses of lec- 
tures and public classes (juvenile and adult) for study, 
open to all, on payment of a certain fee. The pro- 
fessor would be paid for the work he really did. 
The clearest demonstrator would find his class best 
attended ; people do not care to waste their time 
finding their way through a fog. 

A parenthetical hint to young men or women in 
want of a livelihood. Avoiding the three crowded 
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professions of music, drawing, and universal know- 
ledge, consider the subject you know best, or most 
wish to pursue, be it entomology, conchology, numis- 
matics, architecture, hygiene, perspective, materia 
medica, a branch of history, or any other. Take a 
room — ^your own sitting-room will do to begin with — 
and announce by handbill, local paper, brass plate, or 
otherwise, that you will give instruction upon this 
subject, in social conference, class, or lecture, morn- 
ing, afternoon, or evening, at a shilling a lesson. A 
small nucleus of pupils would pay your modest way 
while pursuing your own study in the line until it 
became of value to the world ; the very act of 
teaching would further your progress. Your clientHe 
and reputation would enlarge (your class-room and 
fees also) as do a physician's or barrister's, provided 
you have the faculty of imparting knowledge, with- 
out which you had better take to digging (work 
masculine), cooking, darning (work feminine), or a 
handicraft. 

Hark back. — ^We quote foreign secondary educa- 
tion in defence of the school system, and plead that we 
have not gone far enough. But the Germans are saved 
through knowing one techne. The Germans, Swiss, 
and some others, compel every man, rich or poor, to 
learn a craft ; a kraft, a power, so that he can main- 
tain himself. The Crown Prince of Germany is a 
carpenter. I have seen a good, strong chair of his 
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making at Babelsberg Palace. Our aim is towards 
mere luxury. Theirs is practical, ours luxurious 
education. It is the economical, poverty-stricken 
nations who have done the best with education, but 
more lies in the economy than in the book-learning. 
A Scotch gardener is good, because he has learned to 
fight his way against hard Nature ; a French gardener 
is better, because he rejoices with Nature, and neatly 
and industriously utilizes everything she provides 
him with. 

Girls are being driven towards the same educa- 
tional cul'de-sac. The Greeks valued women as 
prizes (beyond tripods or swine, it will be sneered) ; 
they valued them for their beauty, and for what they 
could do ; their skill in making beautiful things. 
Youth and strength can do anything under wise 
direction ; better than wasting these on lawn tennis 
it were to stand on the steps, take a brush and do — 
whitewashing. 

Children (the Bible does not say boys only) are a 
heritage and gift that cometh from the Lord. I have 
but two daughters, and very valuable they are to me ; 
but a house with nine daughters, what might it not 
be made! What an attractive house! Beautiful 
women and girls are the finest ornaments of a 
house, and then their works! The Muses them- 
selves could scarce form a richer group than nine 
active, clever, industrious English girls. 
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Most people would say, " What a fearful family ! " 
and so it is if all it represents is idleness and costs : 
dressmakers' bills for each one, boots, gloves, neck- 
ties, waste, extravagance, and school-bills — nothing 
but bills. We are too blind to discern what constitutes 
our real wealth. A miser has not wealth, he has only 
his miser-y ; he has a heap, it might be of leaves. A 
banker has merely cash. The Bank of England itself 
is only a compressed cheque-book. 

Land and people are wealth, real property ; but 
unless rightly used they are sources of impoverish- 
ment. 

Have we nothing to mind but our P's and Q's ? 

What we gain is what we do. We take nothing 
out of the world with us, but we must leave something 
in it, dust or treasure. Is life then entirely a burden ? 
The present is ; the past is a treasure, the future a 
hope. We bear now the burden of the treasure, and 
gold weighs heavy, but it will stand cremation ; and 
our work has yet to be tried by fire. Education in the 
(non)sense we take it, is a sieve to the fortune. It 
ought to be good, for it is very costly. It is like an 
ironclad ship which the nation thinks it cannot do 
without. Both are defensive weapons, and now and 
then a Thunderer gun explodes, we can't tell why. A 
boy breaks down, and is good for nothing; bursts with 
an overcharge of lesson-books. The old ships carried 
guns and cargo, and were a more adaptable as well as 
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more beautiful fleet Both schoolboy and ironclad 
are fine machines, but living creatures should have a 
spirit in their wheels. An ironclad fleet drains the 
nation as does a family of boys the parent, and what 
can we do with the product in either case ? What has 
our fleet yet done ? it has been bumptious in South 
America, looked expensive at reviews, and — sunk itself 
and others. 

But wide views want clear daylight to see them by. 

Is our outlay all for the children's sake, or do we 
enjoy the spending ? This is not a saving age. Why 
should it be, since we are so near the end } But why 
try to make so much money ? Let us have a little 
leisure drawn from the short time now left us (not 
idleness, we must employ time) that we may work for 
eternity, and not only race for wealth. Good work 
will last, its goodness will endure the fire ; and the 
shaking, which is to prove its foundation, test its 
toughness and texture. 

All our modem education is but to feed the money* 
grubbing machine ; we feed it laboriously with fresh 
cotton, and — no one cares to bid for the printed calico 
result "Naturally we prefer silk," says the Emir 
Fakredeen. 

Of a mail who has made a colossal fortune one 
asks, is he great, or is he gouty ? 

There are many good things in life ; the unreality 
of all these things is money. In the golden age tV\^t^ 
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was no money. Money not wanted ? Ah ! the grapes 
are sour ! Good ; we shall have wine in future. 
One cannot buy sleep ; nor, though one may be 
always indulging whims, can one buy content ; you 
cannot even buy an appetite for dinner. Carlyle 
says, " Obedience cannot be bought ; you may buy 
work done with money from cleaning boots to build- 
ing houses, but obedience — no." Why, then, do we 
pack off our true servants, our family who owe us 
obedience } Because we are unwilling to pay them 
their wages of love, protection, and instruction in 
work ; making work beautiful for them, and working 
with them. 

I do not want potted milk, nor a man-cook, nor 
Cook's tours, nor any other whirligig, nor shoddy : I 
want something to admire — art ; to hope for — heaven ; 
and to love — not money. The love of money is the 
root of all evil, and it is the loss of everything 
besides. For money men will give up all else, and 
sell their lives : and what does it represent } At best 
only purchase at second-hand ; the produce of the 
market, not one's own productions, not the things in 
whose growth oneself is interested. Do we really 
care so much for other people's children that we 
should spend time and shoe-leather in mere journeying 
to market, when we might roam afield and in fresh 
pastures feed ourselves on beauty } 

The crammed youth gives up his very brains for 
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his cram, which he calls knowledge, and fancies it 
is power (though it is like Don Quixote's helmet, a 
mere semblance). We long for power, and worship 
any false god that represents it; first money, then 
knowledge — finding that money is best applied to 
buying knowledge ; but the bought thing has less 
value than the wrought thing, and as a means of 
power we have not proved it. The creator is the 
powerful one ; to make something from nothing be- 
longs to God ; but we are lords of the creation and 
can make from something — something better. " The 
grand result of schooling is a mind with just vision 
to discern, with free force to do : the grand school- 
master is Practice," says the Chelsea oracle. Mere 
exercise will not answer the purpose of work (one 
may be peripatetic without being a philosopher), but 
the work required to keep a home of refinement in 
beautiful, progressive, working order will give all 
the breadth of culture needed in life. To quote 
George Eliot again, " a living interest, not that dead 
anatomy of culture which turns the universe into a 
mere ceaseless answer to queries." Also to quote 
Mrs. Battle, "her business, her duty, the thing she 
came into the world to do, — and she did it. She 
unbent her mind afterwards, over a book." 

It is a nice question whether the race-horse or the 
dray-horse work the harder : one puts all his strength 
into three minutes, his crucial test, his stiff examina- 
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tion ; the other into as many hours. But either works 
harder than the easy-going carriage-horse, or curvet- 
ting steed on view in the park, who has no occasion 
to put forth his strength at all. So with well-bred 
folks ; we cannot tell what is in them, since circum- 
stances never call it out. In this class I should look 
for mute, inglorious Miltons ; use of energy would 
have made them neither mute nor inglorious. 

It needs no John Hunter to discover the cause of 
the stoppage of our social circulation ; sloth and greed 
are at the bottom of it all ; we eat and drink, and 
rise up to play. We, " the heirs of all the ages," groan 
under the burden of our wealth. Our play does not 
refresh us, for we have not earned it, and we grudge 
exertion even for amusement. Our parties are a mono- 
tone ; young girls verily complain of their stupidity. 
Our pleasure paradise is like that of the Turks, we 
want houris to dance before us ; it is too much trouble 
to dance for ourselves. Even our stupid forefathers 
could dance a minuet ; we can't, " it would be such 
a fag." A ball programme in the present year of 
grace counts four quadrilles and lancers to be lounged 
through with as little movement as possible, and six- 
teen slow waltzes (for every dance not actually a 
quadrille becomes a slow waltz), and by the time the 
twenty " dances are done," you are quite unequal to 
walking among the lilies with Maud in the garden, for 
you are half-dead, and no wonder. 
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My strictures on outdoor relief to parents in the 
matter of bringing up sons apply with greater force 
to daughters. The girl of the next period will be a 
race-horse ; she will come in for a place at the winning 
post, or she will be thrown out lamed for life, at best 
only fit for a hansom cab. She has been run too 
hard as a two-year-old, and trained to one line too 
exclusively. A racer never makes a good hunter, 
still less a war-horse, or good beast of draught 

When every woman is a trained and certified 
teacher, where will she find pupils } Only among 
Zulus and Feejees. In music see how it is ; a girl is 
educated for " the profession ; " genius none, talent 
small, execution rapid, curriculum costly. She seeks 
a return for time and sum laid out, but pupils do not 
flock around her, and music for its own sake does not 
reward her, neither does it feed her. At a cost of 
temper, time, railway fare, and boots, she teaches at 
a few schools if she is lucky, and takes a few pupils 
among her friends at half-price — being friends — and 
they loving to patronize her and play at charity. 
She feels like a drudge, and art has lost its divinity. 
All girls caring to do music can go through the same 
course as herself; there are so many institutes, con- 
servatoireSy and musical societies, limited and other- 
wise, and concerts open to all at a shilling are a 
better lesson than she can give for five or three. 

In drawing it is much the same. Hear Carlyle 
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speak, "A sad enough outlook ! For Art, which had 
seemed so benignant at a distance, was shy and in- 
accessible when actually applied to for bread." The 
only chance for the would-be artist is the toil of 
teaching the children of a large family, whom it is 
cheaper to consign to the top of the house with a 
governess than to send them all to school. Directly 
they become interesting masters are called in to 
polish them and carry away the glory. 

The girls of middle-class families are packed off 
to schools abroad to learn to do for themselves (in 
this wretched way), while in their stead we import 
and pay servants, allowing them ample leisure to sit 
at their crochet of an afternoon by the front kitchen 
window. Yet a girl should be unsparable in a house 
where so much beauty lacks for lack of labour ; so 
much use for want of honest hands sharing in the 
interest Set up whatever business you like in the 
house, the more hands there are to work it the better 
it will pay ; it is only in those houses where idleness 
is the rule that children are a burden upon the family. 
Do not keep them in educational arms too long, put 
them to employment early ; they will find their own 
bent, and time for the ornaments of life. I have 
watched through life many girls ; their dispositions 
have remained unaltered. Mine has, I know ; the 
occupations I preferred as a child I love more fondly 
now; and any disposition is happy and profitable 
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provided it fulfil its mission to be active. Why do 
we so foolishly deny ourselves the joy of watching the 
unfolding, perfecting, and ripening of the beautiful 
young womanhood ? The " finished young lady " sent 
home from school at eighteen is a stranger to us, and 
as uninteresting as the scarlet geraniums stuck in our 
flower-beds for the summer ; is not the scented jas- 
mine growing over your house sweeter and more 
loved ? Your home is no home if it be full of strange 
servants, and your own children are away. 

What is done at school ? First, prayers and Bible- 
reading. Admirable. But are not these the beginning 
of the home day too } History-— cannot we read ? 
Even a home-taught child learns to read ; cannot his- 
tory-books be put into its hands } Most children 
devour them greedily. Grammar : — Stuart Mill says 
English grammar is best learned like the language 
itself, imperceptibly at home. Geography class: — 
which of us remembers or cares whether or no Tralee 
be the chief town of Kerry ; unless we have a vote for 
the county, or are going to Killarney for our wedding 
trip, when we should know it without learning it from 
a book. Does no knowledge of geography come im- 
perceptibly in talk, in books of adventure, in possible 
journeys, in whereabouts of friends ; does the reading 
of the newspaper give us no knowledge of countries 
other than our own } 

Dates : — how many weary hours are wasted over 
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idiotic mnemonic systems, hateful enough to condemn 
the schools that use them ! The dates are easier 
learnt than the systems. 

Is there no needlework left to be done in the 
family now, that one sees advertised " kilting done by 
steam " ? And is there no household arithmetic ? no 
accuracy needed to make both ends meet ? 

But the order, the regular hours — people object. A 
working family works by order, has regular hours, and 
life does not always conform to our cut-out pattern. I 
say the home-bred child has a better chance of a 
wide education than a school-drilled child. The 
school-standards are making our generation one vast 
half-tint ; a monotone, but for the inevitable discords. 
A year maybe usefully spent abroad is of most use 
after fifteen ; the young people enjoy it immensely 
and without prejudice ; till then the home with its 
interests enrich the present and the past the most : 
it is natural for a tree to branch out when it has 
attained a certain growth. 

A child with free run of a library (or even a 
bookcase) and use of a strong easy-going piano is 
more likely to turn out literary or musical, if it have 
these things for a relaxation, than one kept for certain 
hours to scales, and have certain lengths of lesson- 
book daily snipped off : does not an intelligent child 
get most of its information from surreptitious reading 
out at the end of the (spelling) book.? The best 
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botanist at the British Museum when a boy had 
free digging in a good-sized London garden, and 
was never sent away from home at all. Classes of 
any kind may be attended, or academies for music 
and drawing. Six lectures on botany, electricity, or 
any subject, will give sufficient instruction to make 
one care to pursue it, take an interest in talk upon 
the subject, or at least know that there is something 
to learn. 

Accuracy may as well be learnt in some useful 
result as in something learnt for learning's sake, which 
IS much like eating for the sake of eating. A child's 
body grows well at home (it does not run all to teeth, 
or hair, or head), why should not its mind } Do we 
suppose the mind must stand still unless we physic 
it according to prescription } 

National narrowness is induced by every one learn- 
ing the same thing and working to the same standard. 
Some sorts of work cannot be had for love or money, 
other lines are crowded to starvation and despair. 
La petite culture applied to life is opposed to division 
of labour and production on a vast scale. Division 
of labour is one foe to education ; it is essentially 
narrow; a slice must necessarily be so. A chip poorly 
represents a tree, or a slice of cucumber a vegetable. 
A happy state is not made of a drilled army, but of 
an aggregate of families. Education served out by 
standard fits as badly as the boots and trousers sent 
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to our army in the Crimea. The vast production 
system is the cause of closely packed towns ; la petite 
culture implies expansion into the country, giving 
each family room to grow. The railways will lend 
themselves to this by-and-by. 

To return to detail. Nothing trains the patience 
and the temper so much as sharing in the charge of 
an infant : why should we consider this waste of time ? 
it is necessary work ; and why arrange our household 
so that to interfere with the house or children is to 
put out the servants ? 

The exercises of cookery, carpentry, and horti- 
culture are fine training for the various powers of 
judgment and calculation ; not to speak of domestic 
medicine and surgery. Cookery should not be left 
until at twenty, when havinjg already grown weary 
of an empty life, we put on a fancy dress apron, and 
take to a course of instruction at South Kensington, 
play with it a little, fill a small note-book, and then 
throw it aside as an old doll. 

Again, how few boys or girls know the household 
hydraulics, to improve, preserve, or repair ; how few 
can write a sensible letter on business, or rightly 
estimate the quality of household provisions. 

It is easy to talk of progress, but unless we are 
in the right road progress is but circumambulation, 
or losing oneself in a thicket. We must find our 
orientation. Every now and then, just about the time 
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of the examinations, there is an outcry against educa- 
tional pressure; and in the holidays the reflux wave 
dashes itself against the holidays. 

The trained habit of working for one's daily bread 
would relieve both sides from the unequalized burden. 
One is hungry every day, pretty nearly in regular 
times and quantities ; so is one ready for one's daily 
work. Strength might be put on now and then to 
prepare for an occasional holiday, but the general 
strain might be equalized, and breaks put on in 
moderation. In a word, why should not we make 
the family work in harmony, grow strong and useful 
together, and together enjoy the hours of culture and 
repose ; realizing our true wealth — the working hands 
— capitalizing our labour instead of our money } If a 
penny saved be a penny gained, surely there is double 
gain in saving a penny and earning a penny at the 
same time. Why should we lose the service of our 
own time and strength while we put money into 
strangers' pockets, when we might at once utilize our 
work and save our fortune } We drain our strength, 
as we do our sewage and our smoke, wastefully, not 
applying right principles. We buy books as we 
import guano, using one stimulant after another till 
nor brain nor land will answer to the call. 

First the classics were the only preparation of 
the mind for subsequent culture ; we have turned 
against them because they have failed, as all human 
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doctrine will fail : now we swear by natural science 
— unnaturally applied 

What we need is work for the trinity in man ; not 
slavery for the body, frivolity for the mind, and sleep 
for the spirit ; nor yet athletics (play) for the body 
while our brain toils itself to fever : but work we need 
for the spirit ; of watching, praying, hoping, loving, 
and waiting; and for the mind and body work of 
constructing, cleaning, food and shelter making in- 
telligently; leaving all else to come in as dessert. 
We have tried to make of book-learning our bread, 
and it has made us sick : we have paid dear for our 
cake besides. 

Our first discoveries and intentions do not come 
from the schools, but from the quiet cell, or the life of 
home. Columbus and the printer of Mentz did not 
their work in universities. Without bedside practice 
there is no good doctor. 

The original patriarchal school system turned out 
fine men and women of grand character — Abraham, 
Semiramis, Joseph, Miriam, Deborah. We have often 
changed ; suppose we change once more, and revert 
to the original way. "On revient toujours i ses 
premiers amours." As a metaphor, let us live in 
our own tent and embroider it ; build our fire and 
bake our loaves in the open air. 

The son of a gentleman farming an outlying 
Australian county is not necessarily an ignoramus. 
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though his father may like by-and-by to send him 
to Oxford or Cambridge. In what way is the top 
of his class at a Board School superior to William 
Wallace ? He can read and write ; — many fools have 
been able to do as much. It is useless to try to turn 
silver into gold, as there is a beauty of silver. 

But the dawn is before us, and the spiritual life of 
man is waking up to enter upon the next dispensa- 
tion, for which we shall not be prepared unless our 
work has been honestly as well as intelligently per- 
formed. Who among us can say he is prepared for his 
change } and yet it must come, either by life or death. 

Besides, ah me ! is there no beauty, no use in that 
family love, the chief joy of our life, that knits us 
so together in happy bonds that our best support, 
even in death, is, under God, the loving, encircling 
arms of fond ones dearly loved ? Why do we all we 
can to loosen these links and assert a proud yet 
dreary independence, whose satisfaction fails when we 
need it most ? Let us not be impatient to throw off 
our simple patriarchal and childlike relations, the 
primitive tradition that descends to us all. God 
setteth the solitary in families ; by nature and by 
appointment we are a flock, until like doves we can 
fly in pairs (or come as a cloud) to our windows. Oh, 
hold fast the family joy! Acquaintance is good, 
friendship is better, relationship is best of all. Are 
any of us without dear ones who were kind to us in 
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youth because they loved us — not because they loved 
themselves ? 

I return, and finish upon the dominant of my key- 
note by putting at the end of my rondo this motto : 
" The art of living rightly is like all arts : the capacity 
alone is .bom with us ; it must be learned and prac- 
tised with incessant care." — GOETHE. 




III. 



THE LADTS GRACE. 




^^ Perfection is made up of trifles^ yet perfection is no trifle ^^ — 
Titian. 

N the best situation in London, on the 
southern side of Hyde Park, near the 
Albert Memorial and the South Kensing- 
ton Museum, and within the influence of 
the tall elm-tree fans of Kensington Gardens, stands 
Alford House ; worthy of its site, and a model of 
elegant comfort, suitable to the dignity of the English 
lady of rank who designed and built it for her own 
use : really, though perhaps unconsciously, setting 
an example to architects of what a family of dis- 
tinction, with cultivated tastes and simple habits, 
requires for its domestic enjoyment. 

The building is well-balanced, and of harmonious 
proportion ; the ornaments are rich and tasteful, with 
no trace of the bizarrerie that makes many new 

D 
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houses ludicrous and inconvenient. Alford House is 
an ornament to London. 

In a book written by a woman mainly for women, 
this house may well claim to be the first example 
of a series of "Model Dwellings," as showing that, 
given the means and the education, a woman may 
still be found wise enough to build her own house. 
Many can decorate, and with time and appliances 
can decorate well ; few can build ; though with the 
technical help of an architect they may pile up bricks 
into fantastic forms, more cockneyfied than tasteful ; 
habitable, least of all. 

Alford House stands back from the main road, 
within a small walled garden. The entrance, in the 
east front (for it is a corner house), opens on a lateral 
street. The ground space admits of a well-extended 
building, one of our greatest, and in London the 
rarest, of domestic comforts. It looks low in juxta- 
position with the lines of lofty houses stretching 
away east and west towards the sky, houses painfully 
suggestive of ladders, lifts, and fire-escapes ; for 
Alford House has only two stories above its ground 
floor, and of these one is blended with the roofs in 
a manner reminding us neither of attics nor garrets, 
but only of household comfort. 

Least of all does Alford House resemble an hotel, 
a barrack, or a mansion in flats ; it is a home, and 
essentially the home of its cultivated owner. It bears 
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the stamp of individuality in every front : inventive, 
without eccentricity, it is ornamental enough to be 
suitable to wealth, and yet it shows no purse-pride 
nor parade of taste. 

Balconies relieve the form of the building, which 
is mainly a solid square; and a room which externally 
somewhat resembles an architectural conservatory, 
agreeably diversifies the principal front elevation by 
its projection. This is a strikingly original feature, 
and as useful as it is elegant. It will be separated 
from the drawing-room, of which it is an enlargement, 
by glass sliding panels. It combines the advantage and 
convenience of a deep bay window, a conservatory 
and a hall, in one room, with a result more delightful 
than either. Its numerous windows are at once 
adorned and guarded by wrought iron scroll-work ; 
additional light and ventilation play through a raised 
skylight in the centre of the roof, which is in effect 
a large square balcony, balustraded in fancifully 
wrought iron, partially gilt. 

The house is built of red brick, of excellent hue, 
and decorated with terra-cotta, richly moulded in the 
Italian style of the sixteenth century, chastened in 
application by careful choice and English reserve. 
Its rich red brick looks warm, yet subdued, in com- 
parison with the coldly staring crimson with white 
dressings of the mansions recently erected near by. 

Festoons in terra-cotta, and ornamental keystones 
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above the windows, are the leading features of the 
decoration, with the fine iron-work, partially gilt, 
entirely graceful, a closer inspection shows. The 
rounded balcony at the angle of the main and lateral 
streets, though highly decorative with its support of 
ornamental brackets and other pieces of finely moulded 
brick, is an integral part of the design rather than an 
added ornament It represents a happy idea made 
permanent The entrance door abuts on the side 
street, whence it rises by a few steps. Above it is a 
circular window containing a polyhedral lamp, whose 
light is reflected in its hollow. 

The kitchen, judiciously placed above the dining- 
room, is surrounded by the open air, a condition most 
unusual in kitchens ; thus the heat and smell of 
cookery are dispersed at once into space. The 
kitchen has a ventilating lantern root The lift for 
the dinner service works downwards instead of up- 
wards, as it does in most London kitchens. 

The windows are of plate glass, in large panes 
throughout the house. This is cleaner and better in 
everyway for a London house than the small window- 
panes eflfected by the builders of our new red-brick 
houses. We surely need not copy the necessary dis- 
comforts of our models ; it is like a Chinaman, wh6 
follows his pattern so closely that in making a shirt 
he copies exactly the patch put into it Had Inigo 
Jones or Vanbrugh had broad panes of plate glass 
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available for use, I doubt not they would have used 
them. We should not be the slaves of a style ; we 
should make it serve us. 

The joinery of the window-frames at Alford House 
is black, with gold headings. [Though I think the 
black paint generally used on our London window- 
frames is a mistake ; in these red-brick houses it 
certainly has a better and quieter appearance than 
staring white lines marking the windows, which makes 
the red brick harsh and crude ; reminding one of eyes 
without eyelashes.] All must admire the careful 
design of the top story of this house, in which are set 
framed windows of remarkable elegance. This story 
melts as it were in colour into the high-pitched roofing 
of slate, being principally cased in lead richly wrought 
in its boldly decorative quoins. It looks solid in all 
its parts, as if no plumber ever needed to do repairs, 
so well have the workmen done their task in con- 
struction. 

The central attic window in the park front is 
elaborated and made prominent. The chimneys, with 
their outer margins of scroll-work, break the sky-line 
agreeably, aiding the terra-cotta vases placed on the 
angles of the building. The very drain gutter is an 
ornament. Every point has been well considered and 
skilfully wrought, and the whole well finished with the 
excellent workmanship a good English house of 
business can supply. The details, such as bosses, 
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string courses, mural tablets, and brackets are of 
varied pattern and tastefully applied. 

The name of the house, with the initials and 
insignia of its owner, are sufficiently repeated to mark 
the facts, but not strewn ad nauseam like the Tudor 
badges, and monograms of ordinary people not fertile 
in ideas. The piers of the garden walls are relieved 
by courses of agreeably moulded brick. On the walls 
are set iron pillars which support chains to wreathe 
climbing plants in festoons round the garden boundary. 

But it is not so much with the external appearance 
of the house that we have to deal ; indeed, this is 
foreign to our subject, except when, as in this case, 
it is a personal creation, and a marked originality of 
treatment and practically useful invention are manifest 
in many points. Its main bearing on my theme con- 
sists in showing that architecture, at any rate domestic 
architecture, is a fine art that may be successfully 
practised by a woman ; and that, even without re- 
ference to practice, it is an eminently elevating subject 
of study. Few persons can command their choice 
in external form for their houses any more than in 
their own persons ; the mind is more under our con- 
trol, and so is the interior of our house. 

Alford House has been seven years in growing. 
The interior is unfinished, and is perhaps more in- 
teresting in its state of development than if it were 
already perfected. It is a work of art, of which one 
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sees the first sketch in colour, and the outline on the 
cartoon. It presents the outcome of the educational 
system of forty years since, carried out under utmost 
advantages of time, cost, early study, travel, refined 
association, and custom. This is the fruit that female 
culture of that kind can produce under best con- 
ditions of lofty intellect well, that is broadly, grown. 
It remains to be proved whether our more modern 
theories will produce a result so good and useful, so 
free from cant and prejudice. 

One gains a general impression of pleasantness 
and sunny brightness among polished marble pillars 
and busts, shining brass stoves, and flowers, in passing 
from the entrance to the corridor, where one just 
traces the delicate pattern of the parqueterie beside 
the crimson velvet carpet (noting a bas-relief built 
into the wall) in passing the morning-room door to 
that of the boudoir next beyond. 

This is a captivating room, lofty in proportion to 
its size, which is a structural necessity, and no 
blemish, but rather the reverse, in that it admits, 
above the blue satin panels on the white enamelled 
walls, of a series of low-pointed arches in the cornice, 
slightly recessed, and painted with frescoes from 
Lady M. Alford's own drawings of skies and rose 
trellises ; with incidents, such as a vase of white 
lilies, a group of pale cypresses or poplars, painted 
in tender blues and distant greenery ; a basket of fruit 
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on a pedestal, a winged genius playing the lute, and 
others. The room is carpeted with sky-blue woollen 
velvet, edged with a narrow claret-coloured border 
of small pattern. The windows are draped with 
blue, and with white muslin curtains with Italian 
bordcrings, so choice in design that they must have 
been made to her ladyship's order, from her pattern. 
The general painting of the room is in milk-white 
enamel, with gold mouldings. 

The chimney-piece and mirror form part of a 
charming composition in sculptured white marble; 
the fireplace contains an unburnished brass vase, or 
basket, with curved handles, to hold the fire. 

The room is furnished with writing-tables, port- 
folio stands, and inlaid cabinets. Its reposeful feeling 
is enhanced by its outlook on the space and foliage 
of the park ; but what most heightens its interest 
is a marble bust in relief, set as a panel on the window 
side of the fireplace, a portrait of her sister, modelled 
by Lady M. Alford herself, and very finely executed. 

On the other side of the chimney-piece a door- 
way leads to a large morning-room hung with Spanish 
leather, richly flowered and gilt. These hangings 
were a present to her ladyship, but they were in 
many pieces, and insufficient for entirely covering the 
walls, so they were made out by herself painting to 
match any pieces she could meet with to fit. 

The coloured marble chimney-piece is Italian work 
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of the sixteenth century ; the upper part came origin- 
ally from a church, but it was " picked up " by Lady 
M. Alford in a London shop, so it is no theft from 
Italy, no sacrilege, but a recovery which is cherished 
here. It has been adapted to its present purpose 
by sundry additions, fitted with ingenuity and taste. 
These details serve to show that ingenuity is appli- 
cable to large houses as well as to small ones. This 
house abounds in clever, skilful contrivances, showing 
fertility of invention, a vital quality of the artist; 
the result is no pasticcio, but a delightfully varied 
harmony, breaking at times into the gaiety of the 
scherzo. 

This room is decorated, not crowded, with various 
pictures, including Stothard's " Pilgrimage to Canter- 
bury," one of the three originals of this well-known 
painting; but the pictures are chiefly by the great 
Italian masters. One is a very choice "bit" by 
Masaccio, an angel with pink drapery. Near the 
fireplace hang two pictures, one of them a saint, by 
Lo Spagna, pupil of Perugino, and fellow-student 
with Raflfaelle. Of equal power and interest is a 
picture on a table easel on the other side of the 
carved mantelpiece, a water-colour painting by the 
late Marquis of Northampton, Lady M. Alford's 
brother. The subject is our Saviour with the Roman 
soldier, and a third figure. This work is very fine and 
masterly in touch ; the centurion is Velasquez-like 
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in its firmness, decision, and deep colouring : a profile 
portrait of Lady Brownlow, by CliflTord, though grace- 
ful, looks weak by its side. 

The furniture and upholstery of this room make it 
eminently habitable ; indeed, the house throughout 
gives one the impression of extreme comfort which 
never degenerates into luxury. The chairs are chairs, 
and not lounges ; the pleasure spread before one here 
demands too much activity from the mind to be com- 
patible with sloth, and yet it does not importune by 
a persistent claim on the attention ; it is a cordial, 
rather than the medicinal draught too many of our 
dogmatic houses resemble. This is no burden ; it is, 
rather, a bunch of roses that we carry. It is refresh- 
ing to find none of that effort at novelty, that 
laboured singularity which meet us in other new red 
houses ; or else the determined adoption of a fancy 
dress to which it is so difficult to conform our 
manners. The invention here is of a higher order 
than that which delights in mere queerness. The 
decoration is uncommon by reason of its excellence, 
the goodness of its drawing, the elegance of its choice : 
the things for use are really usable, the things we 
should admire are admirable. The solid tea-service 
of richly chased scroll pattern in silver struck me as 
having, like the house, the air of good old-fashioned 
English comfort which is so often missing among our 
fantastic imitations of Japanese, Arabian, Gothic, 
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and Jacobean fashions and playthings, more modish 
than convenient, that we meet with at our kettle- 
drums. 

The light from the three windows enables one to 
see clearly the pattern and form of everything. Lady 
Marian Alford, in building this house, has followed 
the spirit rather than the letter of the Italian style in 
domestic architecture. She is not afraid of light ; her 
windows are large, and constructed to admit daylight 
freely. She has been wise in making this an English 
house rather than an Italian palace. Most architects 
using this style slavishly copy their model in shutting 
out the sunshine by loggie, and deep-set, narrow win- 
dows, forgetting that in England we need not fear 
the sun, that daylight pierces deeper in Italy than 
with us. 

Lady Marian may well love light, for without, it 
half the beauty of the delicate traceries she has so 
diligently studied, copied, and collected would be 
lost. 

Design is placed above colour in this house, and 
elaborate design needs clear daylight to display its 
beauty. Most houses in London are dark naturally 
and — helplessly. People generally regret this; but 
some affect darkness, and even increase it to gain 
" tone " and '* repose ; " which are often euphuisms for 
"dirt" and "idleness." Alford House reminds one 
of a cameo, or sweet decorations in grisaille. It bears 
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the same relation to a house rich in oriental colour 
that an etching, or fine line engraving, bears to a 
stained-glass window. It has more of the sculptor's 
or engraver's feeling than that of the painter. 

The drawing-room is unfinished, but beautiful in » 
promise. One enters it by a round-arched doorway ; 
one of three arches containing looking-glass panels, 
which are curtained in dark velvet on state occasions. 

These mirrors reflect three late renaissance arches 
which look into the large conservatory, or Hall of the 
Fountain, which is as attractive as its outside gives 
foretaste. The fountain is by Miss Hosmer. Ivy and 
climbing-plants mingle their wreaths with the foliation 
of the light ironwork at the windows, which look out on 
a pleasant garden and the park. At the further end 
of the garden waits (what is a grief to Lady Marian) 
a lovely white marble drinking-fountain, which she 
meant to have given to the public, placing it in a 
niche prepared for it outside her wall : but the 
manager of the "Drinking Fountains Association" 
came to implore her not to let it be set up, as it 
would soon be spoiled ; he knows one hundred and 
forty-three fountains which have all been more or less 
chipped and injured ; so our highway may not be 
adorned by this graceful thing. Why could it exist 
uninjured in a Venetian street for three centuries, 
and not be cherished here } Our people respect plate 
glass and public-house fronts ; alas that they should 
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mutilate a public benefit ! Do they naturally respect 
and love gin better than water ? How is it that walnut 
and cherry trees can ripen fruit in Switzerland unmo- 
lested, and orange groves in Spain are not only 
undefended, but made more tempting by being sur- 
rounded by hedges of glowing pomegranate, and yet 
we cannot keep fruit (or game) without high walls 
and spring guns ? Is our people's nature less honest 
as well as less artistic ? 

In what lies the secret, wherein the cure ? Edu- 
cation, in the sense of schooling, would seem to have 
little to do with it, for Spain is as unlettered as 
Switzerland is well-taught. We never see a flower 
gathered in a French public garden, and yet we were 
obliged to put railings round the gardens on Chelsea 
embankment to prevent them being utterly destroyed. 
It seems a pity we cannot have a street ornament,. 
or an elegantly sculptured angle to a palace, as we see 
in Padua and other Italian cities. I think of Padua 
because Lady M. Alford showed me photographs of 
many such gladsome angles and other gems from 
thence, in her interesting coUectio'n of beautiful 
"bits" of Italian architecture, chiefly of the renais^ 
sance period. Her photograph-book is not like others,. 
a weariness to yawn through, but a joy and an in- 
struction ; a book of reference for design for all pur- 
poses. It is filled with fine Italian pieces, unmounted,, 
which is the best way to have such things for use. 
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But to return from thought and opinion to facts 
and my subject. A line of gas follows the raised 
skylight roof of the conservatory, and illuminates the 
fountain and the house on occasions when her lady- 
ship entertains the royal family and other distin- 
guished guests. This floral hall makes a delightful 
winter garden, as well as a cool and pleasant summer 
bower. I dare say many rich people will follow this 
fashion now it has been invented for them, for it is as 
well adapted to our climate as is the patio to Seville, 
the cypressed terrace to Italy, the palm grove to Cairo. 
A fine marble chimney-breast for the drawing-room 
is on its way from Italy. Lady M. Alford is having 
some beautiful ornaments and mouldings, cast (by 
Jackson) in hard, durable stucco, for the decoration 
of the walls. Her ladyship, being a sculptor and 
architect, as well as painter, understands the qualities 
and requirements of the sister arts, and makes fine 
sketches and working drawings for the ornaments 
she intends to have, so that she is independent of 
the decorators, and gains unity as well as choice in 
design. 

Besides her copies of favourite bas-reliefs and 
other sculptures. Lady Marian has many original 
inventions in the cinque e sei cento styles, drawn by 
herself and members of her family. Some framed 
outlines of this kind in pencil are extremely good 
and delicate, and some coloured drawings of original 
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renaissance ornaments are exquisitely designed and 
full of variety. Indeed, few persons can invent so 
well as this (and even professed designers too often 
make us wish they had been careful copyists instead 
of original draughtsmen), but many wealthy people 
might at any rate cause copies to be made of beauti- 
ful works now in being, and exert some influence for 
good upon our domestic art by giving the workmen a 
fine, instead of a poor thing to copy. These renais- 
sance mouldings are peculiarly adapted to this pur- 
pose, since they can be fac-similed by workmen 
without injury to the originals ; and this citique e 
sei cento work is of all best suited to domestic use, 
being so perfectly elastic as not to fetter our lives, 
nor make anachronisms a misery to us, as must be 
the case if we try to live in the rarefied atmosphere 
of pure Greek art, or even that of the earlier periods 
of Italian art, whose lofty symbolism would put the 
small aims of our daily life to shame too unhappily 
for us to bear, unless we drove away reflection 
altogether. 

There is no other style at once so good and pliant 
as the cinque or sei cento for our use, except, it may 
be, the Lombard Gothic, which also meets the art of 
other time and place at many points, and thus can 
bend and blend. Northern Gothic of the best period 
IS absolutely unyielding in its stiffness for domestic 
purposes ; reverence, too, should leave it sacred to 
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the service of the church. The pure Arabian style is 
inimitably varied as geometrical combinations them- 
selves ; still it is but a crystallization, lacking the life 
of vegetation. The Japanese style, from which such 
great things were once hoped, has been resolved into 
its elements of a mountain, storks, and pyrus japonica ; 
the rest is a sacrifice. 

In the hands of an artist at once so inventive and 
so tasteful as Lady M. Alford, much might have been 
done with any of these styles. She is never at a loss 
in adapting her materials to her wish. But she has, 
doubtless after careful consideration, committed her- 
self to the Italian style of the sixteenth century, 
though she admires the fifteenth more, and still more 
the fourteenth ; still her possessions bind her to the 
later period, which she keeps firmly within the limits 
of fine taste. There is no arrogant connoisseurship, 
nor dilettanteism, but a comfortable enjoyment of 
objects " not too bright nor good for human nature's 
daily food," which yet are elevated by sentiment, 
endeared by association, and enhanced by fine 
quality of workmanship. 

Most people say, "Of course a great lady turns 
all this kind of thing over to the decorator," and 
verily many persons do so, whether great or small 
people ; and it is this idleness and lack of personality 
that makes most houses so uninteresting. 

We cross the corridor to the dining-room, a large 
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and rather long room. It is at present hung with 
bluish-green cotton in broad flutings, with excellent 
effect ; but, when finished, it will have white orna- 
ments in stucco on a pale-green ground, with paint- 
ings of the Venetian school introduced in the panels. 
Her ladyship mentions " a few Veroneses, not over- 
valuable perhaps, but admirably decorative pictures/' 

The chimney-brecist is all of black marble, relieved 
with white. The smaller fittings are in embossed 
brass. The verandah of this room looks from beneath 
a broad awning upon the south garden. The side 
windows are made pleasant by foliage ; the eye falls 
on a carpet of greenery, chiefly of vines, sustained by 
a pergola, or scaffolding. 

The house is thoughtfully planned ; there is no 
loss of space, no bewilderment, as in our pseudo- 
Jacobean houses, no tracasserie, no labyrinth of shady 
passages. Each floor has a broad corridor for air 
and comfort, a carpeted gallery long enough to walk 
and turn in. The broad staircase has a stone balus- 
trade and lunette windows ; some of the lunettes are 
filled with looking-glass. Milanese folding chairs of 
tarsia-work are placed on the landings. 

The back stairs are shut off by doors, but near her 
own dressing-room Lady M. Alford has contrived a 
sliding panel which she can easily open to give her 
orders to the cook ; for the kitchen is on this floor, 
though divided from her private rooms by the corridor. 

E 
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All things needed for the kitchen use go up in the 
lift. 

The state bedrooms face the park and have the 
large square roof of the fountain-hall for a balcony. 
Lady M. Alford's own rooms are made delightful, but 
not crowded with tasteful pleasures. Indeed, the 
house is no museum of curiosities ; there are few 
trinkets and nick-nacks, and the works of art 
generally are an integral part of the decoration of the 
rooms, actually forming part of the walls. 

On the ground-floor corridor a stucco plaque is let 
into the wall. Lady Marian knew it all her life in 
Rome. One day she missed it, traced it, found it in 
a shop in a Roman slum ; it was cracked across. She 
bought it, and here it is. This speaks ill for the 
Roman municipal authorities. This, and some other 
things which might otherwise have perished, are well 
taken care of here, and their loss to Italy is not great, 
in that they are but agr^inents, not gems of art. 

This house has the charm so many choice houses 
lack ; it is essentially a home : one feels the softening 
touch of the woman's hand, a woman who will not 
spoil the fine outline by frivolous minutiae ; but will 
add the finish, the lady's grace. 

Now, if a lady can plan, build, and beautify this 
heirloom, what do our professional architects learn in 
their course of study that they cannot give us as 
good result ? This is an example of good use of 
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the best foreign models without being a copy of any 
one. We all have the same quarry for our materials ; 
every provincial town in France offers specimens of 
good domestic architecture for our instruction ; there 
are fine examples in Spain, Flanders, and elsewhere, 
that we go to see and enjoy ; and yet we are con- 
tented that our architects should give us drolleries, 
and our builders give us Queen's Gate ! 

Alford House is no medley, no olla ; in it many 
thoughts and memories are gathered round one 
dominant idea. Our next example will show us a 
building formed of a crowd of beautiful fancies too 
dissimilar to be welded ; a bouquet rather than a 
flower.* 

• Sir Digby Wyatt, who, in the double character of friend 
and architect, helped Lady M. Alford to build Alford House, 
was fully alive to the advantage of individualizing every building, 
and carried out the spirit as well as the letter of every order and 
suggestion.— [Lady M. A.] 




IV. 



THE MASTER'S STYLE. 




" The hand is the Instrument of Instruments ^ and the mind is 
the Form of Forms, ^^ — Aristotle. 

INDER the trees of Holland Park and 
round the dwelling of the President of the 
Royal Academy clusters a group of artists' 
palaces, and palaces of amateur artists. 
What more natural ? These trees, as we see them 
through the wrought iron screen, with the bronze 
fountains engraven and embossed with water-plants 
and fishes, in front of Fox's statue, and the lordly 
avenue of elms behind the lodge and gates of Holland 
House (in themselves a picture), are enough to attract 
our lovers of beauty ; for the quantity of beauty in 
our London streets is limited : the senate of art also 
naturally gathers round its president. 

The artists' neighbourhood influences the locality. 
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Not only is " Mangling done here " painted in oil 
colours on an artist's canvas, but the mangle is 
depicted in what are called " art-colours ; " the very 
railings and doorways are painted in the broken 
tones of blue-green loved by artists, painted as it 
were from their palette rinsings ; and the coloured 
draperies of the residents are hung out artistically, 
boldly, and plentifully, to dry. 

And why not ? Where art is, there is, or should 
be, freedom. In the heart of the old court suburb 
has arisen a republic, the republic of Art. Long live 
the President. 

Sir Frederick Leighton's house is built of red 
brick, with small, deep-set windows, white string 
courses, and a bold, handsome, cornice of white stone, 
raised on stone brackets, and deeply eaved like the 
cornice of a Florentine palace. 

The eastern wall-veil is riddled with holes, loop- 
hole and bull's-eye, and the north wall is set with 
large windows of many shapes, each having its use 
and meaning, for the steady north light is precious ; 
and a heavily projecting bay, supported by four stone 
buttresses reared on piers of masonry, sustains one 
of the deeply recessed windows of the great studio. 
Above the piers are four bull's-eye windows, and 
over these again are the Spanish casements that are 
internally so interesting. The entrance porch has a 
white stone lintel and dripstone supported by volutes 
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branching into acanthus boughs. On the wooden 
outer gate a carved design is arranged chequer-wise. 

The main block of the building, seen at the south 
side elevation, is too slice-like ; otherwise the effect 
would be good : it looks better when the lime trees, 
planted in a row too near the house, are bare, best 
when they are just budding into their gauzy veil of 
green. 

This house does not represent the one love, the 
single thought of a year ; it is the growth of a series 
of beautiful aspirations, a diorama of what has been 
seen and admired in many lands. One reads of 
I^'lorcnce in the square main block with its distinctive 
cornice ; romanticism in the frowning shadows of 
castellated reminiscences ; love of colour and the 
novelty of a fashion in the red brick of its structure : 
Syria and Tangiers are both studied, and the 
Vermilion Towers of the Alhambra are remembered 
in the Arab hall. The most interesting portion to 
tho.se who know the house inside is this domed 
octagon with its four bays, of which the one facing 
the road is wrought with a bold but simple frame : 
work in terra-cotta, designed from a doorway in 
Jerusalem. The tiled dome, with its eight round- 
topped Arabian windows, is raised on a drum 
ornamented by lines of brick-work laid in herring- 
bone. Seen from a short distance, the patterned 
dome rises boldly above the oriental crenellations • 
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lifting high its gilt crescent with, it must be admitted, 
somewhat startling effect in the midst of the sur- 
rounding red houses and brick-built parsonages. 

The gazer's eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, stares up 
and down the house and admires it piecemeal, not 
otherwise. It looks as if the artist had met his 
architect in a desultory frame of mind and said, 
" Give me a cloister where I can walk in wet weather, 
a colonnade such as there is in the streets of 
Bologna." The architect demurs because of the 
difficulty ^of lighting the downstair rooms, concedes 
the point at last by compromise, giving up the eastern 
side, where are the offices, cellars, dust-bin, etc., to 
this purpose ; but says it must not extend to the 
front on account of, let us say, the scullery windows, 
nor far enough to trouble the still-room at the back, 
so he cuts off the colonnade at both ends : the result 
is these four heavy piers with a gloomy gangway 
beneath. "I must have an Italian terrace here, a 
crenellated battlement there, a bit like this, and a 
bit like that ; " and he lightly touches off two or three 
graceful strokes, a souvenir of Araby the Blest, per- 
haps, to the utter bewilderment of the architect's 
plan, and the edification of Kensington. But, to 
speak seriously, the general effect of the house at first 
sight is incongruous and bizarre; it is too catholic: 
but it grows upon one, being full of life and history, 
and no patchwork of weaknesses, or if weaknesses, of 
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that order which is the last infirmity of noble minds. 
It shows at once the strength and fallacy of the 
eclectic principle: it is not homogeneous, it is no 
organized whole ; but it is not commonplace nor 
servile. 

Sir Frederick has the poet's feeling of sympathy 
with all periods in art, the brotherhood in universal 
time; he fuses all the styles in his crucible. The 
faults of this system are visible in the exterior of his 
house, the beauties are seen within it ; for the house 
internally is like a Florentine tulip, golden and grace- 
ful, suggestive of the Tuscan land, and the generous 
culture of his own caressing art with its various 
qualities of Arabian symmetry and fine colour, 
representing personal beauty ; and its feeling for the 
Greek, or intellectual beauty, and the Giottesque, or 
spiritual and religious beauty. 

The planner of this house was, of course, Sir 
Frederick Leighton ; the architect is Mr. Aitchison, 
of Harley Street. 

The Dwelling-house, — A plain doorway with a 
small entrance hall, or lobby, leads into a large inner 
hall, adorned with columns and mosaic pavement, 
opening upon the principal rooms of the house, all of 
which, save the studio, are on the ground floor. 

The doors and doorways of all these ground-floor 
rooms are dead black, decorated with incised scroll- 
work, silvered, and gilt hollow rosettes at the angles. 
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Folding doors lead to the drawing-room — a 
pleasant room, yet bearing withal the aspect of being 
more favoured by visitors than by its owner, although 
for summer pleasure it hcis a bay window looking on 
a broad lawn embowered in trees, the only break in 
the greenery being the red group of artists* houses in 
the Melbury Road, like soldiers, or clansmen loyally 
closii^ round their chief: and it has for winter enjoy- 
ment, a fireplace made of a massive slab of milk-white 
marble, in form a half-square, with a semicircle cut in 
it to admit the grate, placed immediately under a 
side window. The fireplace is all one perfectly plain 
polished smoothness, with nothing to catch the dust, 
no detail to worry eyes needing rest from study of 
form and colour : it is only curious from its situation, 
curious in this, that no one else has discovered that 
a window is pleasanter here than a pier-glass, that 
light may fall on one's book while reading by the 
fireside in winter, while one has a glimpse of the outer 
world, and light instead of darkness round one's fire. 
A Venetian glass chandelier hangs from the centre of 
the ceiling by three links of a chain of Venetian iron 
scroll-work of the seventeenth century. In the ceiling 
of the bay is a gilt sunken circle, in the middle of 
which is an oil-painting on canvas, cut out and laid 
upon the gold. The cornice is of quasi-moresque 
design. 

A Venetian mirror and a few disks of faience 
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relieve without crowding the walls. On either side 
of the bay window a pair of tall pictures of trees, by 
Corot, add interest and size to the room. (" Four 
Carrots," Sir Frederick's old retainer calls them.) A 
group of smaller landscapes face the windows, by 
Corot, Constable, and others. The dark-painted floor 
is spread with Turkey rugs. Of curtains and up- 
holstery there are none, or these things are incon- 
spicuous ; but the couches are covered to the floor 
with a remarkable cretonne cloth of Arabian pattern, 
of great plumes in white and blue, the effect of which 
is fine and like silver : none but an artist could have 
designed this pattern ; it is cotton worthy of an artist 
and P.R.A. 

Facing the Corots are tall black doors, one of 
which leads to the library, or rather study ; a dark 
room, with its floor painted invisible green. One end 
of the library is filled with rich and solemn gloom 
by reason of a large picture, that looks like a Titian, 
of a doge in prayer, and other figures. There are 
several smaller paintings, chiefly of the dark old 
masters, and an interesting German picture of early 
date hangs above the door. Black chairs inlaid with 
ivory, and some writing-tables, complete the furni- 
ture, with the exception, alas ! of a pair of spectacles, 
which object makes me question the taste, or fashion, 
which excludes daylight from our studies, and makes 
a library, with its hearse-like furniture, resemble the 
family vault of the Dryasdust line. 
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The dining-room has " PROSIT" inscribed upon 
the lintel. This also is a dark room, though livelier, 
being a symphony in crimson of all tones ranging 
from rich maroon to martial scarlet. 

Heavy red beams support the ceiling, cast rich 
shadows, and absorb the light ; the silver-branched 
chandelier, when only the lamp in its centre is alight, 
scarcely serves for more than to make the darkness 
visible. The artist and his faithful butler grumble 
about it mildly, but without effect ; it is impossible to 
fight against " tone." 

The floor is painted a deep red. This room is 
extremely pleasant for meals taken by daylight ; 
when lighted by the southern sun its depth of colour 
is delightful ; much of this charm is countervailed 
at night by the difficulty of lighting the room 
cheerfully. 

A Milanese inlaid chair, with small pieces of 
looking-glass inserted all over it, stands beside the 
carved oak fireplace ; the mantel-shelf is upheld by 
oaken columns with rich capitals. A large black side- 
board, built by the architect, is filled with plates and 
ware of various kinds, with glass and much picturesque 
vaisselte^ that appropriately adorn this room ; many 
plates and disks of curious ware hang also upon the 
walls. This is in accordance with good taste, which 
cannot be said of the general use of crockery furni- 
ture, which sometimes descends to such nonsense as 
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a set of porcelain spoons spread starwise on a bracket, 
or a whole breakfast-service, tray and all, set in 
velvet, and hung upon the walls : but when the mul- 
titude follow in the wake of the artists their houses 
are a travesty of those they blindly imitate. A 
Turkish silver coffee-service for two, on a silver tray, 
stands on the sideboard. The coffee-pot is very 
graceful, with its chains from spout and cover. The 
dining-room chairs, fashioned like old Flemish chairs, 
have their morocco covers simply folded at the 
corners and nailed down with large, smooth, bossy 
nails. The knobs at the upper angles of the back 
are carved in form of animals ; these serve where- 
with to move the chair, so the leather is unsoiled. 
All this is constructively right, being useful, orna- 
mental, and open. 

The deep crimson cloth table-cover has a hand- 
some-applied pattern of velvet and satin of the same 
colour, edged with whole filoselle, sewn on with silk 
by the School of Art Needlework. There is red, wine- 
coloured drapery by the windows ; no regular up- 
holstery, of course ; that kind of thing is always 
subordinate in an artist's house, where you notice 
neither paper-hangings nor curtains, nor yet their 
absence ; they are simply unrecognized, because we 
are shown the bliss of better things. There is also 
no bazaar frippery, and not an antimacassar in the 
house, save a panther's skin on a Greek chair in the 
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smaller studio. Most cultured people will say "of 
course " to all this, and think it superfluous to mention 
it ; but the bulk of our house-furnishers need the 
example of the President of the Royal Academy to 
lead them to temperance (if not total abstinence) in 
these luxuries. 

The Studio. — The great hall leads by a peristyle 
of four polished marble columns, the finest marble 
shafts in London, into a noble Saracenic hall with a 
golden dome, in which are set eight windows of 
exquisite tracery of Damascus filled with coloured 
glass ; the tracery mouldings sloping upwards at a 
sufficient angle to allow the patterns to be visible in 
their complete forms from below. These windows 
were sent home by Sir Frederick from Damascus, and 
one of them was broken to shivers in transit, taking 
a skilled workman i6o hours to repair it. Other 
large windows of Eastern lattice-work fill the bays 
of this fine hall, of which Sir Frederick truly says 
" it is very beautiful and altogether unique in this 
country." 

With but one glance at this hall of enchantment 
we must return to the inner hall, close the dark doors 
upon the bronze Narcissus, and ascend the wide, 
polished staircase that winds upwards round two and 
a half sides of this spacious vestibule to the great 
studio. 

About a third of the way up on the right hand in 
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ascending is a delightful seat, forming a recess or 
break in the balustrade ; it is a divan covered with 
brown satin and embroidered cushions, on one side of 
which stands an oriental ewer in red copper for per- 
fumed waters, while on the other side a fine stuffed 
peacock completes the rich chord of colour. Many 
valuable pictures line the staircase, among which is 
the president's own portrait by Watts, R.A., exhibited 
some years ago in the Royal Academy. 

The studio is a grand work-room, built to command 
many distances of view, many lights, many sugges- 
tions. Two sun-burners of gas in the roof show that 
study does not cease with daylight, although this 
master's work is redolent of daylight and breathes no 
midnight oil. A deep bay window on the north side 
holds a high table covered with fine things ; a small 
model of the Python-slayer, one of the lyre-player 
modelled for the " Daphnephoria," and a terra-cotta 
group of three singing women in the same picture, with 
other proof of the artist's facility for working in clay ; 
there are photographs of the " Daphnephoria " which 
seems a favourite with the artist, and the identical 
portfolio stand of the " Pattern-seeker " picture. 

At one end of the room is a kind of gallery, with 
woodwork formed in arches, columns and ornamental 
designs painted chiefly in blue-green. Within this 
fanciful screen is a recess, almost a room, with coloured 
windows reminding us of Spain and Morocco, con- 
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taining the master's tools. Here are sheaves of paint- 
brushes neatly laid on a table ready for use, jars full 
of brushes above these, stacks of canvas of various size, 
and a case of pigeon-holes, containing his tubes of 
colour, behind a dark-blue curtain. All these arrange- 
ments are in excellent order, and show a neatness and 
cleanliness such as few amateurs enforce among 
their puny paraphernalia. Genius does not hold 
itself above such details, but keeps its work tempting 
to the hand, that the fiery time of creation may not 
be lost in petty cares that would waste its burning 
seconds. In the studio of our most poetical sculptor 
I have noticed the same admirable keeping of the 
tools, all sharpened and arranged in sizes ready 
for use. 

A small fireplace near the studio door is snugly 
sheltered by a large japanned folding screen; here 
nestles a dear little comfortably-shabby armchair 
covered in pink cotton ; just the chair to sit in reading 
an easy book, while throwing off the trammels of 
popularity. There is a finer fireplace on the window 
side of the room, made peculiar by a long and deep 
wooden mantelshelf stretching far beyond the fireplace 
on either side. This shelf, like the walls and tables, 
gives accommodation to many works of art and objects 
of curiosity, without confusion, dust, or overcrowding ; 
casts, sketches, subjects instructive and suggestive, 
and " bits " of inspiration, while over the whole is cast 
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a suffused glow of soft colouring and warmth of 
feeling. In front of this larger fireplace extends a 
low folding screen, of unusual shape, made of clear 
glass. 

A large cast of an Athenian bas-relief (with 
horses) from the Parthenon forms a partial frieze 
to the room ; below this cast, and covered with a 
Smyrna carpet, is a firm table of convenient height to 
stand at while turning over portfolios ; a large stool, 
piled with portfolios, stands beneath it. This table, 
that one can walk round, is more serviceable than a 
print-stand. Black easels, supporting sweet female 
portraits and delicate ideals, stand in several parts of 
the studio. 

The western end of this room opens upon the 
smaller studio, a very choice apartment, furnished 
with little besides a Greek chair in ebonized wood, 
with curved legs deeply projecting at the foot ; over 
the rounded back is flung a panther-skin. This chair 
is a picture in itself The background of this lesser 
studio is filled by a cushioned divan, led up to by two 
steps on either side, and the dark lattice-work of the 
Moorish trellised casement, whose many window- 
frames afford on opening an admirable view of the 
Arab hall. 

This western studio opens also upon the gallery 
at the head of the great staircase, which forms the 
corridor to the private apartments (hung with water- 
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colour drawings), and thence out on the leads of a 
small terrace balcony, adorned with large vase-shaped 
flower-pots. 

In descending the staircase one best perceives its 
picturesque beauty. The square supporting columns, 
and those which sustain the gallery leading to the 
sleeping-rooms, are coloured bluish-green, with 
deeply indented rosettes, and other incised and 
silvered ornaments of marked character. The walls 
behind these columns are tiled with Syrian azulejos. 
The recessed divan, or Hera's throne, with its attend- 
ant peacock, shows to great advantage here as the 
light falls on it from the roof, which in its solid parts 
is gilt between the dark-green beams. This cushioned 
seat, which is so luxurious, and so unlike aught else- 
where, proves on examination to be a piece of Moorish 
tarsia-work, formerly the lid of a cassone, but now 
converted to this use, and fastened to the columns of 
the staircase by an ornamental band of metal passed 
round them. A border of stalactite device has been 
added to the inlaid eastern panel by an English 
workman. The skilled workmen employed in this 
house breathe such an atmosphere of art that they 
seem instinctively to apprehend beauty and fitness. 
The very servants know a " Carrot " from a Constable 
" by the style " ! 

The larger hall table holds some fine pieces of 
brass-work and other curiosities, among which is a 

F 
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great teapot of remarkable shape, with a flat cover, 
also of peculiar form. 

One thing is wanting to the house, which is other- 
wise in all respects one of the most delightful in 
London. Excepting the dumb harmonics of the 
Daphnephoria, and a little lute hung decoratively 
near a gourd, there are no musical instruments, and 
indeed no noise of any sort. Instead of to human 
nature at large, this house and the one previously 
described appeal mainly to a certain class of intel- 
lectual faculties — namely, the perceptive ; and even 
here they speak only to already cultivated admirers. 
Here are neither children, animals, nor musical instru- 
ments. Perhaps it is enough that one should drink in 
melody through the eyes. Those houses are admir- 
able groupings in still life, with associations gathered 
round them abundantly, a background to the life of 
persons of full-grown mind, with whom the mouth is 
used for conversation, not for song, and only neces- 
sarily for food. Such people value wine for its glow 
as they would a ruby. Persons of this order of intel- 
lect (unless highly self-disciplined) welcome their 
peers, they would also welcome the angels ; but 
others are less valued for themselves than for cer- 
tain picturesque qualities which may lift them above 
the grass of mankind in general. 

The Arab Hall — The central hall of the house 
opens into a small square vestibule, Greek in feeling. 
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and coloured like the -^gean Sea, in hues from ultra- 
marine to deep wine-purple. In the middle of the 
tesselated pavement, which is bordered by a tressure 
of lilies, stands a bronze statue of Narcissus, on a 
pedestal of pink marble, admiring his form in the " lily- 
paven lake." From this unwindowed vestibule, cur- 
tained, as it were, with twilight, we pass into the full 
splendour of sunshine of the East. As other houses 
cherish their conservatories of plants, so does this one 
glory in a gathering of flowers of art, everlasting 
flowers ; a mosaic of colour, a combination of every 
graceful line that ever was invented or woven into 
meaning. Light and colour are played with as if 
they too were material objects ; the perspective is 
embroidered in beams, the rainbow itself is traced in 
its prismatic variety upon the walls. Here are all 
beautiful elemental and impalpable creations; me- 
mory, history, light, colour, foam, and flowers, either 
living or immortalized in stone. The subterranean 
world lends its bloom of marbles ; its enamels and its 
fictile clays are here brought to life. These form a 
group of jewels of architecture, combined by art and 
by poetic grace into a crown. 

As the pink lily differs from its own leaves, so 
does this mosaic flower differ from the house that 
vestibules it. 

But rapture must not hinder description, or my 
eyes will not have fulfilled all their office ; others will 
not feel as I have felt. 
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We have passed from mediaeval Florence to 
Pompeii in her prime ; one step more, across a 
threshold shaded by four large pillars of Caserta 
marble, whose polished shafts and gilt Corinthian 
capitals, with birds, stand relieved from their back- 
ground of dark-green polished marble, and we are in 
the East, or rather in Sicily, the garden of Magna 
Graecia, the marriage land of Arabia and Greece. 

About a mile out of Palermo on either side are 
two sister towers, called La Cuba and La Ziza, of 
early but uncertain date. Though Moorish in style, 
cold science maintains them to have been built by 
the Normans after their conquest of the island in 
the eleventh century ; tradition ascribes their names 
to Cuba and Azisa, daughters of a Moslem prince 
of Sicily ; while philologists trace the derivation of 
the latter name from the Arabic "U-aaziz," the 
splendid. 

Although in ruin they still bear traces of their 
former beauty, which seems really due to Arab 
artists, who built in joy for their own princes, and 
repaired or altered for the glory of the Normans. 

Be this as it may, the merit of La Ziza has been, 
like another Esther, recognized by eyes trained to see 
and value beauty, and this Arab hall has risen like a 
phoenix here in London. The spirit of La Ziza has 
left " the Golden Shell." * 

* " La Conca d'Oro " of Palermo. 
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The hall is in the form of a Greek cross, and has 
an alcove on three of its sides raised to the level of 
the low dado of black shell marble, on which stand, 
at the projection of the piers, slender white marble 
columns with Byzantine capitals, set in angles lined 
with pale-pink Devonshire spar, highly polished like 
the whole surface of the hall, where the pure bright 
colour IS so broken by reflected light and dazzling 
rays of white, or tinted sunshine, that it is tender as 
the hues of sea-shells wet with sunlit spray. These 
enfolded pillars stand forward, like waiting damsels 
in the presence-chamber of Art, and sustain Caryatide- 
wise the golden dome. 

The walls are encrusted with azulejos of various 
"blue, to the number of about a thousand tiles ; a 
magnificent collection, the fruit of much Eastern 
research, chiefly in Syria. These tiles are skilfully 
arranged in panels, some with delicate borderings, 
others with beautiful or quaint devices. One, for 
instance, has a tree; another a hanging lamp and 
candlesticks patterned on its tinted ground; another 
has the shoes of the faithful, a pair of the high 
stilted patters of the East ; in some of the panels are 
niches lined with white marble, and on a sumptuous 
purple. panel laid horizontally above the entrance a 
verse of the Koran is patterned in white characters. 
A broad gold frieze, with dark outlines of arabesque 
design, carries round the hall the purple band of the 
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inscription, which is as a sapphire buckle to a golden 
belt. The central alcove facing the entrance is filled 
above the dats with a beautiful alhacen of carved 
wood, an eastern form of cabinet, containing Keramic 
treasures, having its dark wall-veil adorned with four 
precious pictures of Persian enamel, so rare as to 
be almost priceless, and two dimly coloured disks 
wrought with a Cufic star, of which only one other 
is known to be in existence. Above the black 
alhacen the arabesque frieze is enriched with a design 
of fawns and grapes by Walter Crane, executed in 
Venetian gold mosaic. A pointed arch, deeply 
recessed, canopies the alhacen and the lateral alcoves ; 
the walls within these three pointed arches are like- 
wise encrusted with azulejo tiles, and in the centre of 
each is a tinctured window with gilt stone ^tracery 
of vases, pines, and peacocks, a framed picture in 
jewelled light : when artifically lighted, the frame to 
these panelled windows, outline-patterned in gold, 
resembles a band of emeralds ; by day the pure 
sunlighted glass conquers the green, giving it the 
paler, warmer tint of chrysoprase. 

The two side alcoves are filled with bronzed 
lattice-work gratings brought from the East, and 
glazed externally with casements of clear glass. The 
raised divans are furnished with cushions of sea-green 
brocade, wrought in many hues, and enclosed by 
black folding doors of pierced work of the height of 
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the dado. Here might a Haroun al Raschid recline at 
ease^ tented in a golden bower, and enjoy the verdure 
of the garden grove, or the many-hued pavilion within. 
On the overarching canopy is painted an arabesque 
of vines on a gold ground, the vine branching upward 
from a vase. These golden bands serve to carry 
down among the cooler azures the gold and colour 
of tite dome, in which are set the eight jewelled 
windows from Damascus. 

Above the golden frieze before described, the wall 
surface, broken by domed pendentives, continues to 
rise in string courses of ivory and ebony, in zones of 
varying width, to just below where the dome contracts 
in stalactites of gold and ivory. The black and white 
horizontal bands here change into vertical blocks of 
alternate white and red, and then the black and white 
are again continued upward until the body of the hall 
terminates in an inlaid frieze, elaborated of white and 
black in geometrical pattern, with gold bosses at 
intervals. The brackets, sustaining a further con- 
traction of the dome, are headed and banded together 
by a third frieze, of carnations in rich colour on a 
glaucous green ground, and a ribbon of Tyrian pur- 
pie, from which springs the dome itself. ;jjf- 

Above the lapis-lazuli inscription laid above the ' ' ' " 
entrance portal is the blackened window of fine 
CaYrene lattice-work opening from the smaller studio. 

The central fountain rises out of an octagonal 
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marble basin of several steps sunk in the pavement ; 
the angle of each lower step, meeting the centre of 
the side above, forms a lotus, or sunken rosette. 

The lighting of this fairy hall was a question of 
nice difficulty. My own advice was to hang a roc*s 
egg in tinted porcelain from the centre of the dome, 
and let it hold the electric light, which would play like 
moonlight down upon the fountain ; but, as Sir F. 
Leighton very justly remarks, "all fancy lighting is 
either insufficient for a large space, or is very elabor- 
ate and long in calling into operation : I fear gas is 
my fate." But in this case pity would be wasted, for, 
barring the inevitable inconveniences of gas, and the 
prospective injury to the gilding and flower-painting, 
the effect of the hall when lighted up is so dazzlingly 
beautiful as to recall a palace of enchantment ; and 
when the inner candelabra are put out, or turned 
very low, the external light pouring in coloured 
splendour through the eight jewelled windows of the 
dome renders it a scene of Eastern magic ; the hall is 
an Aladdin's cave of gems, the fountain jet flies up 
and catches the rays on its sparkling motion, and our 
feeling is concentred in the all-absorbing sense of 
colour. 

Both architect and owner of this matchless work 
are to be congratulated on its completion, and the 
beauty which has perhaps more than fulfilled their 
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hopes. Its growth and progress to perfection must 
have been a constant joy, and Sir Frederick Leighton 
should be proud to have enriched London with a work 
in which we see the full Semitic splendour clothing 
Aryan grace of form. 




n^ES^BS^BB 



INDUSTRY WELL APPLIED. 

"Nothing is denied to well^rected labour."— Sm Joshua 
Reynolds. 

aOU may as well give your time to large 

pictures as to small ones," said Mr. 

Gay to his daughter Blanchflor, while 

looking at a reduced copy she had made 

of a picture in the National Gallery. " It is the same 

number of touches in a broader style. It does boys 

good to write in laige text hand." 

" I only paint for instruction and practice in art, 
father; I don't wish to be tempted to frame my 
copies. I am but a student, you know." 

" Your teachers know their own business best, I 
suppose," said Mr. Gay, buttoning up his coat as he 
prepared to go off to the City. He was a partner in 
a thriving mercantile house, and, like many others, 
loved art for the pleasure it afforded him. I do not 
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know that he saw, or sought, occult poetry therein ; 
probably not. "But I fancy we get much of our 
niggling and small-minded work through these small 
pictures, and many young years are consigned to the 
portfolio tonib." 

"But you are not for applied science through all 
its stages, are you, father ? " asked Anima, the younger 
of the two sisters, a being full of brightness and en- 
thusiasm. 

" I am not sure but I am," replied he, as he medi- 
tatively took his last drop of coffee. " I fear we think 
more of making students than workmen. The old 
masters, including the goldsmiths, did not afford their 
pupils 'time for mere portfolio gatherings; they set 

■ 

them to apply a pattern, make an enlarged or work- 
ing copy, rub in a background, or smooth off a set of 
tints that the master had already roughly laid ; so the 
lads gained various practice, and their bread from day 
to day : it mattered little whether they themselves 
learned to stipple smoothly or not. They worked 
for their master during their apprenticeship; now a 
master has to employ hired workmen, because work 
would be i7ifra dig, for the young gentlemen, who 
must forsooth be kept while they are doing their 
studentship." 

" We may well say ' the great masters ; ' they did 
great things when the school all worked together with 
one impulse," said Anima, her brown eyes sparkling. 
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"'When Raphael and his school from Florence 
came, filling the land with splendour/ " quoted Blanch- 
flor. 

Their father smiled and spoke on quickly. 
"We allow too great luxury of training time in 
art as in all other lines. The student is not earning 
his bread, he is only paying his way, in a wrong sense ; 
that is, having everything paid for him until he is a 
full-fledged artist, an expert ; when he must be set 
up in life with a cargo of pretty things in a tasteful 
studio, to run in debt while he waits till he has done 
something to make the world stare. Trade-work 
meant to pay can never get on so. Let the child be 
brought ujp to his business, as a naval cadet was 
formerly tumbled into a ship and grew to be an 
admiral. Our ways may be improved, but our officers 
are not Nelsons. Let the art-students be set to do 
what work they can to save their masters* time, so 
shall we have larger works from these and better 
hope from those ; both will improve, as will the public 
taste. An artist is wasted as a mere drawing-master." 
Mr. Gay drew on his gloves. "A boy swept a 
counting-house and grew to be a merchant ; now he 
has a premium to do nothing paid with him, and, if 
his father is rich, he becomes in time — a sleeping 
partner ! Whittington worked his way. A boy learns 
the method of business in an atmosphere of business ; 
does enough to make himself just worth keeping, and 
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get himself educated for his promotion in his leisure 
half-hours ; he rubs shoulders with men, not theories." 
Mr. Gay was in the Russia trade, "Your brother 
does not do much yet, but he picks up his crumbs. 
Young Beauclerk, who was sent with an education 
complete, was too grand for us ; he had opinions of 
his own, argued them out, and let fly Stuart Mill at 
our heads. We could do nothing with him. We 
were glad when he found out that literature was his 
line, and left us." 

"Conclusions drop rapidly through an empty 
mind," said Mrs. Gay. 

" Motion in vacuol' said Mr. Gay, laughing. 
"But the great masters rose out of the missal 
painters, father," said Anima, seeing Blanchflor was 
looking dejectedly at her picture. 

" So they did, so they did. Well, it is beyond 
me ; I must be off. Good-bye." 

He was on the roof of the omnibus in a twinkling. 
"You are too quick, Anima," said Mrs. Gay. "A 
shot at a venture only hits straight by accident. 
Giotto and the greatest masters painted the convents 
and cathedrals they built ; and though they did not 
despise minute beauty, they did not train their hand 
upon it. I see your father is right about the pictures, 
and the luxury of studentship. There is no reason 
why so much young work should be wasted ; put 
children to some part of work they can do, and divide 
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labour that way, so that their work may remain and 
not be all washed off the slate, or torn up as waste 
paper. The loss is put up with, as our servants' 
waste is, because it seems inevitable, and we are not 
energetic enough to alter it. This state would be 
wonderful if it were not so contemptible. If children 
can do nothing else, let them fetch and carry and — 
dust the furniture. A year passed in spying out 
dust, and learning the poisonousness of it, would train 
the eye to purity for life. Here is the true kinder- 
garten. Fancy an active child of eight in a pretty 
costume put on every morning for dusting — her dear 
little cap, holland blouse, and a plumeau or a duster ; 
how blithely she would pop in and about the legs 
of the tables ; how deftly her little brush would sweep 
the crumbs into her tiny dustpan, as shiny as tin can 
be ; and fancy the same child stooping day after day 
over a writing-book. It is exercise versus exercise- 
book.'' 

" How proud I used to be of my little housemaid's 
cupboard," said Anima. "Do you remember my 
little things like toys, and my frock hanging up } " 
(Blanchflor had made the frock, and very pretty it 
was too.) "And how closely I examined how the 
furniture was made." 

" A woman used to begin, while a girl, to spin her 
future household linen," continued Mrs. Gay. " Was 
there no poetry in that } We do not need to spin 
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linen now, but we have put play or brain-work in 
the place of it, complaining all the while of bad 
servants." 

"While the child nips the gooseberries it learns 
how the pudding is made," said Anima, " and begins 
housekeeping on co-operative principles." 

"A child in a lace school is made to begin on 
the cheap sprigs that are easily made and more sale- 
able than the expensive lace, so she pays for her 
teaching, and is the happier for knowing her work 
has some value. We are educated by writing exer- 
cises whose end is to be torn up ; we are too much 
accustomed to waste paper when we might more 
profitably do some copying clerk's work. Our port- 
folios are not filled with gathered materials, but only 
studies ; much of our music is in the same way. Our 
life is spent in preparing for work, setting our ap- 
paratus in order. A man learnt to ride in the doing 
it ; he learnt to shoot straight when his arrow had 
to get him his dinner. And as to the size of our 
pictures, your father is right there too. If we en- 
larged our touch our ideas would enlarge ; we should 
paint fewer themes like ' Cat's Cradle,* and * Will he 
bite } ' if we had to paint on a large scale. You 
would not paint a lady drinking tea on a wall fresco. 
Besides, the Dutch have reached the perfection of thq 
small style ; it can go no further." 

" But you might paint a Japanese lady drinking 
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tea," said Anima ; " making out the picture with cos- 
tume, fans, and flower-pots." 

" Then you raise it at once," said Blanchflor. 

"It depends upon the treatment," said their mother. 
" If you carry it out with style and taste, a large wall- 
piece of Japanese decoration is a finer thing than the 
canvas measured by inches that serves as an excuse 
for a gold frame. In turning all graphic culture into 
an art manufactory we reduce our houses to the 
dismalness of a third-rate picture-gallery, and art to 
the level of the Japanese toy-shops, or the fancy-work 
repositories where they stitch trash on crash in * art- 
colours.' " 

" What would Veronese have said to * art-colours,'' 
I wonder } " said Blanchflor. 

" The young woman who serves you in the shop 
will scarcely allow you to buy coloured skeins out of 
what she (or the trade) considers the regular order," 
said Anima; "you are despised as childish if you 
attempt any less dingy combinations. I sometimes 
find fun in horrifying them. It is such a battle 
between the wish to sell and the desire to dictate." 

They had finished their breakfast by this time, and 
took their food for thought away with them as stimu- 
lant to their daily avocations. Mrs. Gay had much 
of what may be called " work-a-day poetry " in her 
composition, which in Anima was more practically 
developed, her father's nature showing out more 
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clearly in her, though in a softened and girlish way ; 
while Blanchflor, taller and very graceful, her head 
bending, as it were, with weight of pensiveness on her 
neck of lily whiteness, like the Neapolitan Psyche, or 
a flower on its stem, had the dreamy disposition that 
would have been warped, under a mere student's 
training, into a one-sided, unhealthy growth, with 
delicacy of body and languor of mind ; a proneness 
to idle musing tending to disgust of life's tasks, 
though unequal to substituting a higher result. 

Many unoccupied English girls are afflicted with 
this feeling of discontent with their circumstances, 
as many an idle Frenchwoman regards herself as 
une femme incomprisey a condition sure to ruin the 
temper or the health. 

Mrs. Gay checked this in Blanchflor by giving her 
something real to do, or lament over, by forcing her 
to some exertion that should cause actual bodily 
fatigue, and by enlarging her mind to perceive that 
her own littleness as compared with her surroundings 
was as the size of her body in the midst of a pano- 
ramic horizon. 

It was no unusual sight to see Blanchflor mounted 
high on steps, doing carpenter's work with hammer 
and rule, or boring screw-holes with a gimlet. Back- 
aches were soon got over or pooh-poohed ; it caused 
no harder strain on the arms than calisthenics, with 
which Mrs. Gay had small patience : she inveighed 

G 
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against resultless athletics when there is so much 
actual work to be done in the world. 

The poor man could live on the crumbs of strength 
that the rich youth wastes. Why are our girls so 
frail, our very nursery-maids so feeble } Only because 
the use of strength has been so absurdly discouraged 
in any useful form. " Rubbish !" she would say ; "how 
can you be strong enough to dance or play lawn- 
tenftis for hours, and yet too weak to carry a child, a 
pail of water, or plant your dahlias deep } Are all the 
savage women to bear burdens of wood, picturesque 
Eastern girls to poise large water-jars, and mothers 
carry heavy children, and you are not to touch the 
same with a finger t A woman's natural exercise is 
to carry weight, while the man does the fleet coursing 
after food and fortune." 

If Blanchflor were too proud of a performance, 
and thought she displayed prodigious talent that 
should not be wasted on small cares, Mrs. Gay showed 
her that even in exhibitions of third-rate pictures 
fifties of girls could paint as well as she ; that it was 
not to genius such as hers that all household duties 
must bend, as if her personal culture were the end of 
creation. If, on the other hand, she were despondent, 
her mother encouraged her by pointing out how in 
a picture-gallery the aggregate of talent may seem 
overwhelming, yet that each individual picture con- 
tains a painter's whole force, the best thing he could 
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work out in a year; and the one result was by no 
means stupendous, or beyond her possible power, if 
not this year, then the next, or next. So Blanchflor 
regained her balance and was fortified ; the main 
things to fight against being idleness and small aims. 
Decision and perseverance are, as Goethe says, among 
the noblest of our powers. 

With the active and lively Anima another training 
was required : she needed to have her powers of 
thought and memory brought into work ; not into 
play, as is so often said. 

" Your father is so right, girls, in the principle he 
laid down this morning." 

They reverted to the theme when the mother and 
daughters met again. 

" It is silly to talk of large work being too hard 
for girls. A girl has strength equal to her weight if 
she exerts it, and she is usually as heavy as a boy. 
Everything need not be reduced to minutiae because 
she has a delicate touch. To use the arms and 
shoulders does not spoil the fingers. If a girl paints 
a terra-cotta vase, it must be forsooth an elegancy ; 
in plain words, a tiny pot, not big enough to cast the 
noble shadow a painter loves: it only disturbs the 
light, that clay scrap that a puff will upset ; as if we 
had not small trash enough for our children and 
servants to be broken-hearted over, and the cat 
blamed for breaking. For mercy's sake make things 
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too big for the cat to break : unite your little weak- 
nesses, I cannot call them efforts (or spendings, if you 
buy the rubbish), into one great strength, and have a 
grand, a lasting thing." 

She addressed the world in general rather than 
her daughters. We often laugh together over what 
she calls her " platform style." 

" Belinda Brassy was saying she wished we liked 
women's work better," said Blanchflor. **It is so 
much more ladylike." Mrs. Brassy was their cousin. 
** I hinted as a difficulty the doubt of what rightfully 
is women's work, for the fashion is always changing. 
She settled it for me at once. * Elegant embroidery, 
and any music but the violin.' " 

"She really meant, dressing with taste and 
chirruping twaddle," said Anima. 

Their father came in during the question, ac- 
companied by their uncle, Dr. Gay, who, hearing what 
it was, said, " Married or unmarried, women's work is 
essentially to ponder mighty mysteries in her heart, 
and to help Adam to dress and keep the garden." 

Mr. Gay had returned unusually early from the 
City, and he seemed thoughtful and depressed, seeing 
which his brother went on talking with the girls. 
"Give me the * Bacon,' Anima, and read where I 
left a mark. It is the best of medicine to inhale the 
sweet breath of the earth. Gentlewomen may do 
themselves much good by kneeling upon a cushion 
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and weeding." He goes on to say, " This is best done 
in the early spring morning, when the dew is a little 
off the ground." Dr. Gay was an enthusiastic 
gardener. "So come and weed for me, Anima, for 
the thorn and the thistle grow broader and higher ; 
it will do you as much good as the seaside." 

*' We try the grape cure, the milk cure, and would 
practise any costly cure," said Mrs. Gay, smiling; 
" but we would not do anything cheap or useful on 
any account." 

" The wrist-pulse reminds us of the strong 
sympathy between the hands and the heart," said 
the doctor. "Heart disease would be less frequent 
were our hands more active." 

"Why should girls be brought up as if, like a 
Spanish hidalgo, they were simply born to rule 1 " 
said Mrs. Gay. " Formerly the servants supplied the 
hard work, the mistress the intelligence ; now there is 
much learning on both sides, and more laziness. The 
maid declines to do the hard work, the mistress could 
not think of doing it, would prefer to think of any- 
thing else ; so there it remains, master of the field. 
Our servants work better when we work with them 
and give them kind words ; I find the sweet oil 
of encouragement eases the household wheels sur- 
prisingly." 

Mrs. Gay*s house was kept in beautiful order, 
under the guidance of herself and her daughters: 
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but there is nothing wonderful in this, as Mr. Gay*s 
large income afforded them every domestic require- 
ment, and many of Mrs. Gay's theories necessarily 
remained theories only ; potential, not actual facts ; 
as she once said to me herself. " The mistress of a 
well-regulated house kept on a loosely comfortable 
income knows nothing of housekeeping ; she can have 
no knowledge of difficulties, no experience of change, 
no scope for invention. Her household was put into 
her hands, all perfect, when she was a bride ; she has 
only to keep it as it was given her. She has but to 
guide the well-bred, well-trained, well-groomed steed 
with light and easy hand over the softly prepared 
ground of Rotten Row. The tailor, the saddler, and 
the * vet * take all thought from her head, which has 
only to bear the weight of her well-fitting hat. But a 
poor officer's wife, or one who has to move from place 
to place ; to live abroad, at sea, in a tent, up a tree, and 
to squeeze out the money for so doing ; if her house 
is decently comfortable, it is as much more glory to 
her than all the clock-work order of the fine house in 
a London square, as the wooden watch made by the 
shepherd is more remarkable than the best chro- 
nometer of Dent. And yet the mistress of a smoothly- 
working establishment is credited with what is really 
the effect of that combined force of peace, money, and 
heritage, which is called civilization — and this is the 
best it can do for us. Ought we to be satisfied that 
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a. comfortable house, say in Bayswater, is the very 
best outcome that society has a right to expect as the 
result of nineteen centuries of written example ; and 
ought we to feel that a well-served dinner, with the 
mild liveliness of middle age enjoying itself placidly 
at a dinner-party, is the highest bliss we are capable 
of assimilating in our riper years ? " 

But to return to the family. Mr. Gay seemed 
about to speak, but he refrained, and although he 
listened attentively while his wife was talking, he 
soon dropped into his former condition of thought- 
fulness. 

"We were speaking of the waste of women's 
work," said Mrs. Gay to her brother-in-law. "The 
thoughts arose out of what you said this morning 
about the unpractical tendency of modern education," 
added she, addressing her husband, to divert him from 
the "business cares" that she feared were weighing 
upon him. 

" It is painful to see a table spoked with unused 
books, and a bead mat supporting a glass shade full 
of ill-modelled wax flowers in the axle," said the 
doctor. "But we bring a good deal of such pain 
upon our heads by civilly pretending to admire the 
trash." 

"You remember Mrs. Turpin's German bead 
bracket, mother } " said Anima. " The dear old 
lady was proud of having made it, and Belinda 
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Brassy made a point of admiring it prodigiously, 
though of all things she most abhors bead-work. 
When Mrs. Turpin died she distributed her valuables 
by will among her friends, and the bead bracket by 
name to Belinda, because she knew it would be 
prized." 

" It served her right for shamming," said Mrs. 
Gay, laughing. 

" Girls think their pretty needleworks show in- 
dustry," said Dr. Gay ; " but they really represent 
leisure. From working life we cannot take these 
hours." 

" There is a difference between permanent and 
ephemeral work," said Mrs. Gay. ** Subdue ephe- 
meral work such as dressmaking, cooking, etc., and 
you get more time for permanent work such as 
painting and decorating the furniture." 

" Being a bachelor I don't quite see that ; but 
visiting and letter-writing are ephemeral work : a 
girl who goes gadding about visiting is like a gad-fly, 
all buzz and teaze." 

" Don't be cynical, Tom ; one must keep one's 
friendship in repair," said Mrs. Gay. 

"Some women who think they are industrious 
spend months in making crochet-trimming. Is that 
permanent or ephemeral work ? It lies about per- 
manently enough. I should subdue it." The doctor 
relished a bout of fence with his sister-in-law. 
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" Work is precious by the amount of thought put 
into it," said Mrs. Gay. "Do what you will you 
cannot put thought in crochet ; it stifles thought, or 
lets you think of something else." 

"A cigar does that too," said the doctor in a 
parenthesis. 

" That something draws all the value, if it is worth 
thought." 

" But so much of all work is mechanical," 
objected Dr. Gay. " Picture-copying, for instance ; 
yet this is permanent and useful work ; instruction 
and practice in art, furniture and heritage for your 
family, joyous colouring for your walls, and com- 
panionship of great masters, reading their knowledge 
from the walls as books, a pictorial library. Your 
own fine Turner copies, Genevieve, they are the 
making of your house." 

"There you see, Blanchflor,your father was right 
in counselling you to paint large pictures ; you cover 
the walls and give us a landscape, or better, instead 
of the uninteresting wall-paper." 

Mrs. Gay did not pretend to be an artist, though 
she loved and occupied herself with art, and had 
painted various portraits and sketches of family 
interest : but she had made in the course of years a 
fine collection of water-colour copies of large size, 
principally from the Turner landscapes in the National 
Gallery ; the " Childe Harold " (a noble copy this), the 
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" Ulysses," the " Golden Bough," and others ; besides 
several of the " Venices," and the smaller drawings of 
the same size, and in almost fac-simile of the originals. 
She was a Turner enthusiast, and these works gave 
beauty to her dining-room, making a perpetual feast 
of joy and colour. 

The drawing-room at the Gays' was a pleasant 
room, fitted up in the Louis Seize style, with its 
French elegance and souvenirs of Trianon simplicity ; 
that fanciful French Arcadianism which is so piquant 
and serviceably tasteful. The well-waxed floor, 
parqueted in light woods, had no covering beyond an 
Indian rug of velvet woven in a pattern on fringed 
canvas. The ceiling was painted by hand in 
classical arabesques in Adam's style, and the walls 
covered with woollen tapestry of small pattern and 
agreeably modest effect. The mantelpiece was en- 
tirely of polished satin-wood, painted in neo-classical 
scroll-work of Adam's design, with coloured garlands, 
scarves, and medallions relieved with ormolu ; the 
frame of the pier-glass formed part of the complete 
design, and made a very elegant piece of furniture, of 
which the cabinet with its tall mirror, facing it, was 
the echo ; the narrow cornices above the windows 
were of satin-wood, painted and decorated in the 
same style as these twin cabinets, of which the main 
difference was that one held a bronze fireplace set in 
glazed tiles, and the other contained Sevres china 
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CMnaments within its glass doors. This elegant 
plenishing was furnished by Messrs. Jackson and 
Graham, of London. The ormolu fender, of neo- 
classical design, was flanked by an ormolu stand for 
fire-irons, shaped to fit in the angle of the chimney- 
breast, with an ornamental front, and fire-tools of 
brass and dimmed steel (it is no longer the fashion 
to have them glittering with emery-powder). On the 
opposite side of the fireplace was a seat of double 
cushions on castors, the most comfortable sort of 
ottoman we have. 

Mrs, Gay also had the best "ornament for the 
fire-stove " I know ; a square of woollen velvet, a 
kind of rug of Indian pattern, the width of the fire- 
place, hanging from a movable rod placed under the 
architrave of the chimney-piece. This screen, being 
raised about twelve inches from the floor, allowed 
free ventilation, while it entirely hid the empty grate 
in summer. Mrs. Gay herself thought a cane screen 
would have been preferable, or a square of painted 
tapestry, or a piece of washable crewel-work on linen. 
I prefer her heavy, harmonious rug. 

The chairs and sofas were upholstered in bleu du 
roiy and ornamented with mouldings in low relief, 
enamelled in ivory white. Besides these there were 
many light chairs of very delightful form, also 
enamelled white. 

A smaller cabinet contained the Aldine poets in 
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purple morocco bindings, and an escritoire was in- 
geniously constructed of light wood, painted in 
festoons, and the small leaf decorations appropriate 
to the Louis Seize style, in which were set oval and 
other plaques made of mezzotints by Bartolozzi, 
coloured by hand and varnished. 

For ornaments there were a few mezzotinto land- 
scapes, dating from the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, and some French prints, chiefly of the domestic 
life of Le dieu Cupidon ; in one of these Venus was 
fustigating him with a bunch of roses. There were also 
a frame of miniatures, and one or two drawings in 
red chalk. A French clock had for its pedestal 
Cupid blindfold, led by a dog, with the legend 
"N'oubliez pas TAmour." On a side table stood a 
large piece of Dresden china, consisting of a group 
of shepherdesses and well-dressed swains, with flute 
and viol, playing colin-maillard, or magic music, 
among the flowered rocks. Mrs. Gay's harp stood by 
the piano, and both were lighted by candles held in 
dark porphyry vases, egg-shaped (with the top ofi"), 
with square nozzles of cut glass. The vases were 
fastened by brass blocks set in the wall. There were 
several jardinieres of plants. Satyrs* hoofs in brass 
with scroll handles formed door-porters, and Indian 
shawls, lined and wadded, hung in lieu of folding 
doors between the front and the back drawing-rooms. 
An elegant lamp, on a brass column springing from 
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the end of the banisters at the foot of the stairs, 
lighted the staircase. This pleased me better than 
an ordinary gasalier depending from the hall ceiling. 

A room was devoted to a collection of Japanese 
treasures, one of Mr. Gay's sons being at Nagasaki, 
in a mercantile house founded by a brother of Mrs. 
Gay's. The ground tint of this room was laid in 
Indian matting on the floor and dado, and pieces of 
thin silk and painted grass-cloth were framed in cedar 
panels on the walls ; tall palm-leaf screens shaded 
the windows ; and deep jars, on black, open-carved 
stands, containing dracaenas and plants peculiar to 
China and Japan, stood in a row on the floor before 
the windows. Cane chairs and a bamboo frame for 
newspapers made this room socially attractive. 

" Then there is ephemeral work of the highest 
class," continued Mrs. Gay, seriously. "Care of one's 
infants and daily service at church. Time must not be 
grudged to these, for here we obtain the smoothing 
and cleansing of our minds that fits us for higher 
ends than the mere book-culture on which we pride 
ourselves. The sweet calm that is the charm of con- 
ventional seclusion, a smooth surface whereon to trace 
our spiritual history, tune the harp of our being to 
the sphere-harmonies, where we enlarge our thoughts 
from daily bread to the infinite horizon of the future, 
the eternity before us all ; our Mary spirit of meek 
reception, as differing from the one harassed by the 
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small daily pottering in which most women lose both 
present and future advantage.*' 

" How many families are no richer when they go 
to bed than they were when they got up," said the 
doctor. " Yet all may have the wealth of work." 

" Mrs. Brassy was telling us to-day of the navvies 
who are making the railway-cutting near her house," 
said Anima ; " how they are petted by the young 
ladies, who give them concerts, and sing and play to 
them in their coffee-houses, read to them, and teach 
them to write, and help the sisters of charity to 
peel potatoes and onions, and scrape carrots for their 
soup. The navvies are all the fashion there." 

"Those silly girls would not peel a potato at 
home for any consideration," said Dr. Gay. "They 
like the * outing,' and playing at make-believe. It 
would be less showy benevolence to pay a woman of 
their own class to cook the men's dinner for them. 
The girls should givQ help in their own houses." 

" It would be thought menial if done from motives 
of economy," said Mrs. Gay. "The theatricals of 
usefulness are more fascinating than the reality. Still, 
even playing at helpfulness may not be without its 
use ; it is better than crass ignorance, and the affecta- 
tion of thinking work shocking." 

" That is a form of snobbery I have small patience 
with," said the doctor, " and I meet it every day. 
It makes my fortune, though, for these are my most 
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paying patients. Good-bye ; I was on my way to 
one of these when I met you." He held out his 
hand to his brother. "A person the very opposite 
to Genevieve ; she never had a theory, much less a 
practice." 

" I wonder if my theories would wash," said 
Mrs. Gay. " I should like to try." 

" You may have the opportunity, my dear," said 
her husband, with a deep-drawn sigh ; " and I grieve 
much that it should be so. Wait with the girls a 
few moments, Tom, while I tell sad news to my wife." 

It was soon told, and no uncommon tale, though 
less common than death and some greater miseries. 
It was ruin — that was all ; sudden ruin, the earth- 
quake of a day told in the twinkling of a telegraph ; 
ruin, hard and double as the postman's knock. The 
prosperous man of business had met with losses that 
crippled him ; the telegraph, like Job's messengers 
brought in news of further calamities which staggered 
and threw him. It was one of those blights that 
change all the blossoms of a life to barrenness, 
beauty to swift decay, hope to memory's crown of 
sorrow. It is sad to see a grey head turn white with 
care, to see the work and frugality of a lifetime lost 
in the stroke of a pen. Such tidings it is dreadful to . 
impart. The blow is always a blow, and makes one 
reel ; but it does not always overwhelm, not even at 
first, for there are natures whose intrinsic qualities 
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are latent until some such occasion comes for their 
shining ; as a match must be struck to give forth its 
fire. Some, whose presence of mind never fails them 
for a day, whose buoyancy is like a cork in stormy 
waves. 

At such times as these does a woman show her 
true value, she whose price is above rubies ; the arti- 
ficial pearl loses all form and lustre, and is utterly 
crushed by a hard pinch. Many women in like 
circumstances are reproachful, tearfully miserable, 
without faith, hope, or backbone. Such was not 
Genevieve Gay. 

The story was soon told and understood (great 
things are simple) ; but it is not our place to pry into 
communion of love, and comfort such as a woman 
with the angel nature has to impart : results are 
enough for us to know. Leave life, and love, and 
sacred things to be used by biographers, and stolen 
by sensational story writers. Let us watch the 
repairing process, the healing by first intent in quick, 
healthy flesh, when Nature and skill work their good 
work unhampered by disease or folly. 

Emotion must have its course, even though kept 
within due bounds ; then comes the need of rest, 
which looks like apathy, but is what the French call 
reamllement — regathering ; and then the tide of life 
again leaps forward, and renewal begins with new 
interests and change of hopes. We still have our 
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values left, our own worth is undiminished — indeed, is 
better known, now drawn virgin from the mine. The 
arithmetical is the lowest part of our worldly wealth, 
which is divisible into goods and chattels. Money- 
can be counted, barley can be measured ; love cannot, 
nor any other of the best things. Chattels you can 
reckon, and say how many shillings' worth ; goods 
cannot be appraised. Even utility is no real measure 
of value : the slang of the theatre speaks truth here 
when it distinguishes the "utility actors" from the 
" stars." 

Mrs. Gay was too wise to undervalue temporal 
goods, looking upon them as steps to reach the 
eternal things. Earthly blessings are, to some, a 
crutch to help the limping onwards ; to some, tools 
to work out their own salvation (and no good work- 
man undervalues his tools) ; to some they are a 
stumbling-block ; to some a barrier — a needle's eye. 
Mrs. Gay bore up bravely, though, like to other 
house-mistresses, it was harder to her than to the 
rest of the family to see the home broken up. The loss 
of the symbols of wealth, such as the carriage, etc., 
was more felt by the young people ; Mr. Gay was 
absorbed in the loss of his mercantile standing, and 
in seeking to recommence life in a lower position 
than he took on entering it ; but Mrs. Gay lost the 
surroundings of her young married days, the history 
of nearly a quarter of a century of wedded happiness, 

H 
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and the cherished reh'cs of her childhood. Their 
house was to be taken ofT their hands as it stood; 
only their distinctly personal property following 
them. The very Turner pictures were left behind, 
as they added to the price they should receive for 
the plenishing^, ilrs. Gay's high courage stood her 
in good steid, and others too. All leaned on her, as 
she sought arguments for their use, and inventiveness 
for their cheering. 

She was sad over their reverses when alone, for, as 
she once said to me (for to me, an outsider, she could 
talk more freely on some things than with her family), 
" It is rather hard not to have even a chair till one has 
made it onc*s self. But no — I must shake myself up 
and act out my theories. I tell my girls that no true 
culture is possible until people learn that acted poetry 
is higher than written poetry ; the thing itself worth 
more than talk of the thing.'* 

" Deeds, not words/' said I. (I don't know how it 
is that the more deeply I feel, the more commonplace 
my words arc, or else priggish. I feel " like an angel, 
and talk like poor Poll") 

She nodded brightly ; she sees deeper into me 
than most people do, and she knows I love her. Love 
with her does not need translation into words. 

" Nothing makes us so simple in our lives as when 
w; have to do things for ourselves; as when on a 
walking tour, or where we have to carry our own 
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luggage, it is surprising how little we take. But we 
have so much to unlearn ; we are brought up to handle 
so much paraphernalia that until experience has taught 
us how to simplify it, we can neither be sensible, 
frugal, nor can we find time for real culture." 

** The superfluities of civilization, or what you may 
call household friction, keep us back from culture, 
truth, and happiness," said L "Truth is encom- 
passed by a horizon of prejudices," I added, in my 
copy-book manner, I would give the world not to 
be a prig. 

" Is culture the telescope that shifts the horizon ? " 
asked she, merrily. "We shall have so few of those 
superfluities that we shall find leisure for culture and 
for happiness, including pleasant talk with you ; and 
for pride, you know, * Ton ne laisse aux femmes que 
la gloire de I'dconomie,' and that will suit me very 
well. Work gives us poetry in our lives ; leisure only 
enables us to lounge and read about it. The poetry 
of Holland is all made by the work of its men ; and 
conserved by its women, in forms of cleanliness, in 
fine lace, in wholesome cheese and butter" — she 
looked archly at me — " and they have not yet 
written about it ; it is only a living Georgic. We 
think that luxury and the Goth killed and destroyed 
the poetry of agriculture, and Virgil wrote its epitaph. 
But it was alive ; and Virgil and Mecaenas both saw 
it, because they looked about them." 
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" Maid-of-all-work's toil " I began. 

" Which should be the best, being the broadest/' 
she interrupted ; but she made me go on. 

" Maid-of-all-work's toil can never be other than 
piteous ; it is so lonely, so dirty, so unpraised, and so 
scamped." 

" But think what we might make of it if we took it 
in hand ourselves. The hero general shares the toil 
of his soldiers. Do we value the beauty of our hands 
so much more than the beauty of our lives? Our 
hands even are uninjured if we work with our sense 
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as well as with our hands. We must have exercise to 
keep us in health. To say that one class must culti- 
vate only- its strength, while another exercises its 
mind only, is to say that some members of the body 
may eat for the rest, sleep for the rest, that the 
functions may be used vicariously ; that some may be 
sleeping partners in the body politic. I perceive the 
poetry of daily life, I must make it manifest. This is 
my mission. The poet is he who makes poetry mani- 
fest : the poetry is there, and would be there, just as 
much without the poet as the pearl is in the oyster 
without the diver's discovery." 

"The seed has life, but it must be planted," said 
I, sententiously. 

"You shall record my poetic discoveries," said 
she in her bright way ; " and that will be like taking 
cuttings. They are more advanced than seedlings." 
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Mrs. Gay turned calamity to account. This period 
of their family life was not all sad. She worked at 
everything, and made them all help her ; we will see 
how they did it. All worked together and all rested 
together. 

" Classes have lost their feeling of fellowship in 
work because the young have been held above it/* 
said Dr. Gay one day, when he came to talk, help, 
and admire. "An old-school, or no-school admiral, 
through his early training as a * middy,' when he loved 
to hear the yarns of the men, knows their wants and 
ways — has fellowship with them. The grievances of 
the civil branches spring from this lack of fellowship, 
caused by that distinct training in early life, which 
makes them an alien class : this lies at the bottom of 
all their misunderstandings." 

The first thing said by all the Job's comforters on 
hearing of the Gays* reverses was that of course the 
girls must go out in life as governesses, for nursery or 
school ; but this their mother could not bear. Rich 
and happy she would not so much have minded a 
separation, as a bend in a happy lot ; but in sorrow 
they must be together : they could bear any privation 
but that of each other. These partings are a foretaste 
of death. Most people would have gone into lodg- 
ings themselves, and put their children out in " situa- 
tions." She could not bear such blighting of the 
girls' young lives ; it would be easier to her to do 
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without the servants, whom her world thought she 
would of course continue to keep, though in reduced 
numbers, just enough to draw the gig of respectability. 

** By-and-by we may plant them out, but to tear 
ourselves to pieces now our family tree is just up- 
rooted would be household suicide. Another mistress 
would not love Blanchflor so well as I do/' 

Mr. Newbroom the architect, a great friend of the 
family, thought of course they would emigrate, as Mrs. 
Gay was so strong-minded and so clever in many 
ways. But she said, "An English family's place is 
in England. Our work lies before us here. People 
often think they would not mind rough work in a 
colony, looking to it as a kind of picnic, but cannot 
resolve to begin at home." 

The Gays, having a garden, and keeping horses 
and carriages, had hitherto held a staff of eight ser- 
vants ; so that, without being lavish, everything was 
provided on a scale of easy dignity. The change to 
poverty being so sudden, required to be managed with 
care and presence of mind, that the collapse of the 
establishment might entail no loss by waste or de- 
struction to the property. All this was done and 
calculated by Mrs. Gay, that her husband might have 
no further trouble than arose from the transaction of 
his affairs in the City. It was all managed so 
smoothly, that the great movement was not much 
more felt by him than the annual autumnal migration 
of the iamWy, 
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A SPANISH CASTLE. 

THE TRAVELLER'S JOY. 

" Never perform to-morrow what can possibly be done — the 
day ^/^r.''— Spanish Proverb. 

O youVe rubbing up the household gods, 
Mrs. Caddy," said Mr. de Leon, whom 
I met acting lion and roaring like any 
nightingale at Lady John Percivars 
party. " Come and see us ; FU thrum the guitar 
to you and make you fancy yourself in Spain. We 
live Spain. Dine with us on Tuesday and stay 
the night. Come and see a traveller's house, with all 
his collections and recollections." 

"The plums picked from every national life, I 
suppose ; as landscapes are sketched from the best 
bits of the scenery." 

" No, only pomegranates. We stick to Spain ; it 
is an epitome of the world." 
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I accepted the invitation gladly, and when De 
Leon was called away to slip his baritone into a 
madrigal I continued my own reflections. "The 
traveller gains more pleasure than the collector. One 
fills his mind with objects — joys for ever ; the other 
fills his baggage. One views things in their relation 
to surrounding life ; the other is burdened with the 
dread of custom-houses and over-weight of luggage : 
he wins his prize, but loses his temper." The madrigal 
came to nothing, so Leon came back to me. Con- 
versation flourishes better than music at Percival 
Lodge. 

"One would not wish to be a Cook's tourist," 
said De Leon, " still less the microscopic seer who is 
always on the watch for something to pick up ; but 
it is pleasant to bathe in foreign waters, to perfume 
one's life, as it were, with a foreign essence. I go 
abroad for change of thought as well as air. I make 
the universe my university." But Leon was rather an 
easy-going than a learned man. 

" The wide-seeing traveller's joy begins where the 
dilettante's ends ; at a taste for trifles, the mere pepper 
that flavours foreign travel." 

" The living saint is more precious than a relic of 
him in a glass case," said I, being called upon for a 
parenthesis. 

"Collectors, too, have various sub-genera," pro- 
ceeded De Leon. "One will go miles for cheap 
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boots, gloves, silks, or cigars ; another will fumble all 
day underground at Athens or Granada on the chance 
of finding a bit of tile, losing a wealth of sight and 
memory, and yet not probing deep enough to make 
his excavations useful. It is a sort of dust-sifting." 

" He had better bring home a photograph." 

"I hate photographs," said he. "They kill re- 
membrance." 

A French artist lounged up to us. " I bless the 
beauty that cannot be photographed, that cannot be 
focussed ! " he exclaimed. 

"This is Guillemin," whispered Leon. "He has 
a soul. rU get him to come and meet you at dinner. 
You'll be with us at five on Tuesday ? " 

M. Guillemin spoke little English, but he sen- 
timentalized on art and his own individuality in 
the rapturous and delightful way that a French- 
man can command at pleasure. A listener is a 
bottle of champagne to him, — fires him equally well. 
I am a receptacle into which any talker may pour his 
ideas ; and Leon is always charmed with an agreeable 
guest such as this M. Guillemin. Leon was due at 
another late season party, and he left me rather 
wondering at his ways. How came he to be called 
something mysterious de Leon, and to be a Don ? 
When I knew him in early life — he was a near 
neighbour of mine, in my own palmy days — and his 
name was Johnson — Lionel Johnson — I know he once 
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took the name of Beauclerc, temporarily, for a lark, 
because letters and enclosures from his hotel land- 
lord were addressed " L. Beauclerc, Esq.," instead of 
« L. Johnson." 

But he was rich and had nothing to do, so he 
could afford his little vagaries, and time must be 
filled somehow, or killed At one time he thought 
of taking to art (pictorial), having just the head for 
it, with small, finely cut features, and some of the 
qualities — a taste for fancy dress and a pocket- Apollo 
build. 

I heard afterwards that Leon-Johnson had married 
abroad, been caught by a bewitching Spanish girl of 
excellent reputation, perfect beauty, no education, and 
no manners to speak of, "at least not presentable 
manners," said Lady John. " I don't mind it ; I like 
it, indeed ; the innocent ways and light laughter of 
the more childish races, so totally without stays, are 
quite refreshing." 

"My own manners have no repose just now. I 
sketch and scribble at every snatched moment, so 
I hope Sefiora de Leon will like me." 

" I do," said Lady John, with her kind, genial 
smile, " I like to be with people who are natural 
and easy in their ways ; who live their life, and 
don't try to drive back the present and rush to to- 
morrow." 

Leon said something of the same sort to me, when 
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we stood chatting in his hall with the French artist, 
whose hansom drove up just as I rang at the wheel of 
bells, saved from a ruined convent chapel ; and M, 
Guillemin instantly chimed in, " Who loaf to dance 
and single, and to assist at the bull's combat efray 
Sundi." 

" You won't mind my taking notes ? " I asked. 

" Oh no ; describe away as hard as you like. We 
don't mind being looked at. We like to be thought 
pretty." 

In Leon's hall was a channelled marble console 
backed with azulejo tiles. On this stood water-jars 
of light porous clay, of various antique patterns ; 
smaller vases, fluted at the neck, stood in these and 
dripped into them ; the cooled water again filtered 
through the larger jars and fell over the marble slab 
into a large dish standing below, from which the 
house-dogs lapped. Fresh flowers were stuck through 
the handles of the jars. The eff'ect of light, coolness,, 
and colour was charming, as seen against a back- 
ground of dark folding doors, half opening on a 
bright courtyard full of plants, and covered with a 
gaily striped awning. A pretty girl, a Spanish 
attendant and foster-sister of Mrs. Leon, held out a 
glass of water and some white cake, light as puff*,, 
and looking like meringue^ and offered us refresh- 
ment as we entered. 

*' The house is yours," said Leon ; " and Ysidor, 
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who speaks French," he said to M. Guillemin, " is at 
your disposal henceforth. Show monsieur his own 
room, and serve him as myself." 

Leon led me to his wife, who was sitting under the 
striped awning in a patio^ or kind of inner garden. 
The pretty handmaid came and stood by her mis- 
tress, while another played with a little boy. 

Seflora de Leon and the maidens examined me 
all over, my pockets, and my gloves, and chattered 
about the make of my dress, causing Leon to explain 
that it was all done out of pure sympathy with the 
English. 

I tell them I like it very much, and so I do, from 
them ; mistress and maids are all so pretty, and babble 
so softly in their velvet Spanish tongue. After all, 
I had come to look at their things ; why should not 
they examine mine.? So we laughed and nodded 
abundantly. Mrs. Leon asked me to take the trouble 
to be seated on a sofa ; her English scarcely reached 
beyond this. 

Leon^s house has but one story above the ground 
floor. Most of the upper windows are double, and 
project like small greenhouses, with white curtains, 
vandyked with red, running on a rail outside. Some 
of these curtains were tied in a knot, and one or 
two of the windows had outer blinds of matting 
rolled up. A cloister extends round tht patio. 

The dinner hour was nominally five ; by 5.50 it 
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was ready, but all were easy about it ; beyond the 
cigarettes there was no fuming, no fuss. 

Our lovely hostess (Dulcinea I called her mentally ; 
to think of the pretty foreigner as Mrs. Leon was so 
odd to me) was very delicately beautiful. She wore 
sleeves whose ruffles, reaching little below her elbow,, 
displayed the graceful turn of her wrist ; her fingers 
tapered exquisitely; she had the finest and longest 
possible plait of hair hanging down her back, and 
prodigiously high heels to her tiny shoes ; she wore a 
profusion of jewellery and a white blonde mantilla. 

Her little boy, of about six, dined with us, waited 
on by the maid Ayesha Dolora, an Algerine of 
Alsacian extraction. 

After relishing the oysters de Marenney we dined 
off muret, a fish between a whiting and a mackerel,, 
with fancy bread and butter in tiny rolls like fingers,, 
and Spanish pimento. This is not hot, like cap- 
sicums, though it rivals them in colour ; it has the 
agreeable sub-acid of the tomata ; it is very whole- 
some, and a staple food among the Spaniards, but, 
like that for olives, it is an acquired taste. The 
servant Ysidor helped us all, and the repast was 
plentiful, though with fewer courses than a French 
or German dinner; but then the dishes had more 
novelty. Only one dish was flavoured with garlic. 

The lovely lady Dulcinea had her little boy (niflo) 
at her knee. They fell to on a joint that looked 
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like neck of roast lamb overdone. Dulcinea tore off 
a handful for the niflo, holding the end between her 
pretty teeth while she tugged. Seeing me looking 
on, she kindly offered the morsel to me. I thanked 
her, but I had already dined sumptuously, so I only 
took a pear that Ayesha Dolora stole for me, and 
taught me to say " pcra." Dulcinea looked so pretty 
all the while the meal was going on, and the child 
so charming, that it was quite a picture-group, a 
tableau of greed ; for they ate and munched as if 
they had not dined for a week. The room was strewn 
at last with cake and biscuits. The little .boy was 
plump, and Dulcinea had a tendency to stoutness. 
The repast was material rather than intellectual. 
That gAteait, should be French for " cake," and gatto 
Spanish for " cat," was thought great fun, and served 
for conversation for a long time. 

I think Leon rather exaggerated the Spanishness 
of his manners in order to astonish us, as he drank 
from a gourd slung round his neck by a ribbon. The 
child really did astonish me, for he ate half of a long, 
curly cucumber, rind and all ! 

We had purple aubergines and yellow haricots- 
beurre^ raised duck-pie, and pomegranate grains steeped 
in wine and iced with sugar and white of egg. Fresh 
oil entered largely into the cookery, — it is so excellent 
when it is fresh. The light pastry, made of finest 
beaten flour and olive oil, and filled with an amber- 
coloured jelly, was ambrosia itself. 
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" These eels are not from the Tagus, alas ! " said 
Leon. 

" They are very good, though/' said M. Guillemin, 
who had rested from intellectual talk ever since 5.50. 

Several porous water-jars were on the table, and 
ice, and various wines. The real sherry, very pale 
and dry, I found too bitter to be pleasant, but the red 
wine was delicious. 

They clapped their hands to call for attendance. 
'' How oriental ! " I thought. 

The dining-room communicated with the kitchen 
by sliding doors reaching as low as the wainscot, and 
the sideboard articles were conveniently arranged 
round the aperture. 

The servants looked happy, lazy, and free to 
bask among the flowers out of business hours : not 
kept exclusively to the kitchen and back stairs, they 
cruised about all over the place — in the saloon, the 
covered garden, and the conservatory ; the only law 
being that they must look picturesque. Accordingly 
Angustia, in a gay wrapper, played with the cherub 
boy in the patio while we waited for dinner, and 
nodded to Ignacia, braiding her black hair by the 
open upper window opposite, in the face of all the 
establishment, if they like to look on and see what 
fine long hair she braids. 

" She is graceful as a figure in Coomans* picture," 
whispered Leon. 
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"Ah, bah! Coomans!" said the French artist; 
" he never saw nature in his life ! " I thought him 
wrong, but allowed for rivalry. 

Now she has finished braiding her hair, and has 
bitten off the too long stem of the crimson flower 
laid ready to fasten into it. How happy she looks,, 
with her work done, and nothing left to do but ta 
adorn herself! Now she is adjusting her blue ribbons,, 
and putting on her pale blue and white opera shawL 
Fancy an English maid-servant with such a shawl, 
and a crimson flower in her hair ; or an English 
gardener asked to supply flowers for the maids' hair I 
But how pretty, as she steps out on her balcony and 
feels that life and she are beautiful ! 

She does nothing, only stands laughing from her 
balcony with a fellow-servant, who is carrying 
Dulcinca*s white flounced petticoat fresh from the 
wash across the patio in a large flat basket. 

Meanwhile Ayesha Dolora, the Algerine, whom I 
at first took for the regular nurse, has come from an 
inner room, laid down a feather brush, and is now 
doctoring an invalid canary bird by bathing him in 
red wine. The little creature got up quite sprightly 
afterwards and shook himself dry. 

Angustia, in the gay wrapper, has her hair parted 
on one side (most of them have). She wears a pale- 
blue handkerchief round her head, a bunch of 
flowers, and a blue necktie, and she leans against a 
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column of the patio reading the illustrated poem 
of Pyramus and Thisbe to the little boy : such a 
picture herself, and I must add, such a picture the 
lovers ! Thisbe, in a green flounced dress, bare arms, 
blue petticoat, and red mantle, making a rush at 
Piramo, in crimson, with green stockings and crimson 
high-heeled opera boots, as he lies asleep under a tree. 
" Ah, not a tree, I perceive, but the regulation moss- 
grown wall, a sweet and lovely wall. How true to 
Shakespeare ! " 

" Oh, divine Williams ! " said Mr. Leon, as he 
entered the patio from the garden, with a coloured 
umbrella, a black velvety felt sombreroy and a striped 
scarf. 

He certainly makes himself look as Spanish as is 
possible for a ginger-coloured Englishman. Being 
fair, he tries to get himself up like Velasquez* picture 
of Philip IV., and succeeds. He is a trifle inclined 
to stoutness — only a trifle, serious to nobody but his 
costumier. 

In the interval of waiting we took a turn round 
the garden, the "carmen" as he calls it ; a flowery, 
bowery garden with gurgling water-courses. The 
river Lea contributes a little strength to the fountain 
that fills them, but extra payment to the Water 
Company does the most A woman was washing 
something pink in a cistern below the fountain-basin, 
and a black kid disported himself among the flower- 
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pots by the tanks. Some of the beds are edged with 
thick, high-growing box, and filled with foliage of 
violets and a few carnations. A man was weeding 
the paths with a little hook, something between a 
scythe and a trowel; of graceful form, certainly, but 
he made a terribly long job of each weed. 

" A hoe or a spud would do the work in half the 
time," said Leon. 

" Better keep ze weeds waiting zan lose ze pretty- 
man in the foreground," interrupted M. Guillemin, 
smitten with the man's red sash. 

" Oh, you optimist ! " said Leon. Here and there 
were clumps of flowers like pale-yellow crocuses, but 
with leaves like snowdrops ; perhaps miniature, daf- 
fodils would specify them better. " They call them 
Jacinto," said Leon, answering my query. 

" Tell us your history," said I ; " and how you 
became a Spaniard." 

" You know I am a rich man — not my own fault 
or merit, that you also know. Well, I want to live 
my life and not be worried to death. I thought the 
matter over and determined first to enjoy myself and 
look about me, and then marry and settle down. I 
travelled everywhere and liked it, and as long as I 
liked it best I went on travelling. Spain caught me, 
for I fell in love. I hated my name of Johnson, 
because it was ugly and sounded common. I always 
meant to change it ; I only waited to know the 
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territorial name of the marquisate or principality I 
should buy. But I saw Ana Vittoria Leon, or De 
Leon I always call it ; it is like adding the * O * to 
O'Brien, it makes a better sounding article : we always 
wish a violin to sound as well as it can/* I was 
amused at the utter simplicity of his talk, the want of 
reticence with regard to motives, which took all snob- 
bery out of these little ambitions, "Ana Vittoria had 
glorious beauty" — Guillemin looked rapturous and 
stole off; he did not care for long stories in English " 
— no great fortune, but what did it signify? We 
married, and when we had our boy I took care he 
should be a Ponce de Leon, a good name out there. 
I had him christened * Ponce de,* so no one can 
dispute it for him ; and for me — let those who like to 
challenge it, come on.** 

Johnson — I knew him so well by the old name — 
threw himself into a fighting attitude, to look extra 
picturesque. It became him. 

" We lived for some time at Seville ; then I wanted 
to get home ; it was better for the boy, and better for 
my looking after the property. So I came over and 
saw this place, altered the house to my mind, and 
brought over the whole family, servants and all, and 
we get on famously. Ysidor, my old travelling 
servant, sets everj^hing to rights for them, and we are 
not worried. My sisters were horrified when they 
came to see us ; they pity me, and try all they caj\ toy 
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rescue me from my wife, but — I don't care to be 
rescued. At any rate, I live as if my house were my 
own, and not everybody's who may choose to come 
a-bothering. What friends I have come because they 
like me and my ways, and I like them; others only 
destroy one's temper and take up one's time." 

He walked on towards the patioy where the dark- 
eyed maidens were peeping at us through the wrought- 
iron grating, which was very beautiful, the locks and 
device about it of steel damascened with gold. 

The girls darted off when they caught my eye — all 
but Ignacia, with whom M. Guillemin was trying to 
get up a conversation. She brought him what she 
called the dictionary, that he might arrange his 
phrases ; it was the key to the German Ollendorff! 

Dinner over — " Now for the tertulia," said Leon. 
It was most seductive. The servants lighted up the 
patio with wreaths of coloured lamps, slung from 
bough to bough, and at the pillars argand burners 
in porcelain globes made it light as day, as we sat 
under the orange trees and the graceful pepper tree, 
with its wreaths of pink-coral berries and slender 
acacia-like sprays. One citron had scented leaves ; 
the perfume was like orange-blossoms dipped in 
lemonade. Ysidor handed round ices, and Mercedes 
whisked a fly-flapper round about her mistress and 
me, for the lamps attracted winged insects. Leon 
struck up a gay dance on his guitar, and Sanche, 
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a handsome young Spaniard, and Angustia danced 
the bolero and fandango, rattling their castanets right 
merrily: it was delightfully sportive and graceful. 
Dance and song followed each other in quick succes- 
sion. A buffo scene between Ysidor and the young 
Spaniard who had danced, and who now came in, 
wearing a necklace of the scarlet-fruited pimento on 
his shoulders, and carrying a basket full of dark, 
wriggling crayfish : this song caused shouts of 
laughter to the point of tears ; its violent action 
made quite a Goya picture. 

"Now I understand the Spaniard's prayer, *Give 
me a house in Seville,*" said Guillemin, who had 
been sketching. 

We sipped chocolate, or rather ate it, for it was 
made thick, in the Spanish manner, to be stirred and 
eaten with Savoy biscuits ; and then Dulcinea retired 
early. But before we visitors went to our rooms, Leon 
showed us his house and his pictures. These were not 
numerous, but they gave the key-note to his mind. 
There were some curiosities among them : as, an old 
Spanish picture of our Saviour's baptism, where St 
John, with a projecting nimbus of real silver, pours 
the water from a real scallop-shell ; and some quaint 
paintings on mother-o'-pearl, set in dark brown 
lacquer, re(.?)imported from Mexico, with mother-o'- 
pearl inlaid frames, imitating flowers. The heads 
and hands were well painted. 
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"They are said to be of the fourteenth or 
fifteenth century," said Leon. 

"But perhaps the Spaniards count the centuries 
as the Italians do," said M. Guillemin. "If so, we 
must advance them a century." 

He was sceptical of the early date : so was I. 

Pictures painted to suit Spanish taste are always 
severe, which is surprising, considering their manners 
are so warm and languishing. We remarked upon 
this pictorial restraint, contrasting it with the over- 
charged ornament of so much architecture and gold 
retablo work in Spain. 

" The severity of their landscape makes the 
Spanish people enjoy the riches of colour and florid 
ornament," said Leon. " It is their expansion ; for 
whatever may be the character of their scenery, it is 
always solemn ; often beautiful, never cheerful." 

"Not riafit, like we have it in France," said 
Guillemin. 

We entered a large room, through some Arab 
folding doors of fine pattern, with complex inter- 
lacings. Leon had rescued them from lying about 
unvalued, at Toledo. The room contained some 
large coloured figures, chiefly of saints, carved in 
wood, and painted* These stood on finely carved 
gilt pedestals. There were also some pearl inlaid 
chairs and cabinets, but no tables, nor other furniture, 
except a fine brass chandelier, with many branches. 
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and four handsome portfolio stands. The boards 
of the floor were laid in herring-bone pattern. 

Leon has no princely fortune, but he can indulge 
his tastes, which after all are simple enough. He 
possesses one Velasquez, and one small, highly finished 
picture by Berruguete. *' Dear old Berruguete ! " says 
Leon. " What an artist he was all round ! '* 

The bulk of Leon's collection is of pictures, 
coloured sketches, and etchings by Goya. He likes 
the life in them, he says. " How vivid and fiery are 
Goya's sketches, and — how bloodthirsty ! " 

" He learnt much of Velasquez,'* said Guillemin. 
" His sketches are superior to his finished works." 

"They are all very republican," said Leon, 
"though so thoroughly Spanish. The legs of the 
figures are often badly drawn, and too smoothly 
stockinged. His dogs are capital." 

"He is at his best where injuries have been 
received, or extravagant action is required," said 
Guillemin. 

"This round dance is admirable." I pointed to 
a slight sketch, full of movement. 

" Ah ! that is the ' Gallinasiega ; ' the first idea for 
a large picture at Madrid, where are represented 
Marie Louise, Queen of Charles IV., and the Duquesa 
d'Alba." 

Leon had several of Goya's lightly sketched 
designs for tapestry. These are admirably suited 
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to our newly revived fashion of textile or tapestry- 
painting. 

" Here is one of Marie Louise on horseback. She 
rides astride. There is a good group, of boys stealing 
apples. How eagerly they climb, though the calves 
of their legs are by no means anatomically better 
than they should be." 

" G'est Ic beau ideal," said Guillemin, laughing. 

" Those women tossing a mannequin in a blanket, 
how they move and laugh ! " said I. " It makes one 
want to join in the peal." 

" Here is a dance at La Florida. See how he has 
the arms of the dancers all in the same position, yet 
how cleverly he varies them in the composition of 
the picture. All Goya's landscapes are from La 
Florida, near Madrid." 

" These figures on stilts arc most spirited ! " 
Guillemin stood before a bold and brilliant sketch. 
"And here is one of the best. 'Laveuses at the 
Manzanarcs.* It is a very vigorous picture." 

"Spain ought to produce a grand school of 
painters," said Leon. "But Madrazo. only aims — 
poor fellow, he's dead now, though — at the dexterity 
of Velasquez without his nobility and manliness. 
Madrazo only produced millinery and artificial flowers, 
and the imitatiourFrench side of Spanish life. Goya, 
at least, was truly national. Madrazo and Fortuny 
are theatrical." 
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We went to the windows, where we saw the 
servants engaged in putting out the lamps in the 
patio, whence the awning had been withdrawn, and 
the moon shone down upon the figures and the 
fountain, reducing the remaining lamps to a flickering 
pallor. 

"Do you see that Goyaish-looking girl standing 
there in the midst of that mass of coloured glass ? " 
She stood by a heap of the still-lighted lamps, and 
the moon shone through the variegated clear glass of 
the upper arcades of ikat patio \ all pure primitive and 
secondary colours, with none of the tertiary neutrals 
and dirty bottle stuff that we mix with our tinted 
rough plate and call vitraux nowadays ; but saint- 
like colour, as pure as sand and kelp can make it, 
with the finest pigments. The moonbeams fell on 
the girl with the dahlia and the blue-striped shawl, 
who twirled her fan at Ysidor with an air that was 
very killing to an unconcerned spectator, but simply 
maddening to Sanche on the steps, whose heart was 
torn between the desire and fear to annihilate the 
coquette by letting the wreath of lamps fall burning 
upon her head. She saw she had gone far enough, 
and turned to appease her true love, and by-and-by 
we saw them walking together exchanging vows 
under the moon. 

"The colouring of these southern models lends 
itself to portrait excellence," said I. "There is a 
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Bronzino or Moro air about the man." Guillemin 
was busy sketching. 

" Yet see what Velasquez did for that fair-haired 
Philip," said Leon, 

*' Real life, when it is life, is the most picturesque 
thing we have," said the artist 

"Ah! yes," said Leon. "One gets tired of 
Murillo's perpetually upturned Virgin — a pretty girl 
in a blue cloak — though in two of those at Madrid 
she certainly is moving upwards." 

Leon showed me an embroidery picture under 
glass, in raised work of silk and gold : the Virgin in 
the sky bearing the mantle of St. Ildefonso ; Toledo 
with its bridge and towers beneath her ; a marvel of 
needlework. 

" Ruskin would admire this," said I ; " and the 
School of Art Needlework should see it and die — 
that is, dissolve — or grow humble." 

He possessed some fine pieces of repoussi work in 
gilt bronze, by Nicolas Bergara, in another room ; so 
we left the artist sketching, while Leon led me to 
what he called his state apartment, a room fitted up 
with blue velvet, and ornamented with carvings and 
with plaques of gilt bronze. The roof sprang from 
shell pendentives in the angles, and the doors were 
of tortoise-shell and ivory, arabesqued with silver. 
They were exquisite ! 

" I don*t care to have many objects in the churri- 
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gueresque and plateresque taste about me," said 
Leon ; "but I had a few mouldings from the Cartuja, 
near Granada, made in stucco, to decorate this ceiling, 
as it is otherwise a quiet room ; and these doors are 
fac-similes of those leading into the Sagrario of the 
Cartuja* Our vice-consul at Granada, himself an 
artist, saw to their being exactly copied. It is worth 
while, as an investment, having such things copied." 

"It is so much added to your country^s riches," 
said I, enthusiastically ; "besides educating the work- 
men who wrought for you," 

The design was fine and elaborate; and the 
harmony of colour in the mingled ivory and tortoise- 
shell, mother-o'-pearl, ebony, and silver most delight- 
ful, and set off by the soft blue velvet surroundings. 

" The handles were made for me by Alvarez, of 
Toledo." 

They were of repotissi work in silver, partially 
oxydised. A cabinet was made to match. 

Ayesha Dolora, the Algerine who spoke French, 
took me upstairs to my room. She carried a light in 
a long-handled chased brass candlestick, which showed 
me the shadows of things in the dusky. corridor, but 
no detail. My room was white and fresh, and very 
bright ; though the moonlight was shaded out by mus- 
lin, which softened its shininess into dim, or frosted, 
silver. It was paved with patterned tiles, alternately 
blue and white, with a large soft rug by the window*. 



I 



I. 
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The doors had large brass rings for handles, similar 
to those throughout the house, except in the " state " 
apartment. An inlaid French bed stood in a recess, 
closed by glass doors with muslin blinds. In the 
fireplace was a perforated brazier of earthenware on 
a brass tripod, near which hung a large brass spoon 
for stirring the embers. A row of round brass trays 
stood upright on the wide mantel-shelf. Light cane 
chairs, and several elbow chairs of Madeira wicker- 
work, and a writing-table, furnished the room, to- 
gether with a toilet-table, holding a wash-hand basin 
and jug of ruby glass, and a pile of towels. A pictur- 
esque criicJie of cold water was flanked by a toilet pail 
of earthenware, glazed inside ; two earthen knobs 
held its cane handle. A dado of matting went round 
the room, leaving off at the window recess, whose 
three sides were glazed, showing the climbing plants 
wreathed round the external iron-work. Matting 
was used as an outside blind, but I did not have 
it unrolled, as I enjoyed the moonlight. A coloured 
glass Arabian lamp hung by its three handles near 
the head of the bed, outside the glass doors. This 
was replenished with olive oil, and burnt with a 
floating wick, either large or small, according to the 
light required. Ayesha Dolora trimmed it for me as 
a night-lamp. I stayed up some time, writing about 
what I had seen, by the open window, breathing the 
fragrance of orange blossom rising from the patio. 
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varied now and then by a whiff from the cigarettes of 
Leon and the artist, pacing the garden terrace. Last 
of all a guitar sounded, and I guessed the voice I 
heard was Sanche, serenading his beloved.. 

" M. Guillemin is right," I said. " The beauty of 
life cannot be photographed."' 

I found my way next morning through the patioy 
where the household, in gay cottons, with cane- 
flapper, feather-brush, and water-pitcher, were 
grouped like a Madrazo picture, sharp, clear, and 
brilliant ; to which the hazy morning contributed a 
beauty by making a misty indistinctness, on which 
the bright colours were all the more luminously 
painted. A woman in dark drapery, with a white 
worsted shawl flung over her head, brought in a 
basket full of the carmine-coloured pimento. They 
all smiled at me, and nodded. The dining-room, I 
saw, had all its chairs on the table, and Ignacia and 
Mercedes were polishing the floor with brushes on their 
feet. They sang over their work, that ripple of song, 
something between a howl and the twitter of a 
thrush, remembered from the Moors, exactly like 
Arab song to this day. When heard near, their 
voices in song resemble the cornemuse ; I noticed 
it particularly when the nurse was humming the 
child to sleep last night. 

Ayesha Dolora asked if I should like to see the 
kitchen "i I eagerly assented. 
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This room is tiled throughout and furnished with 
shelves, and with a large block on five legs, and a 
long table like a carpenter's bench, besides open grass 
baskets of vegetables, earthen pots of water and milk, 
long pointed knives, and vessels of burnished brass 
and red copper. The ' shelves hold wicker-covered 
glass flasks, and glass vinegar jars with quaint 
straight spouts. 

The fire-range is covered in with a huge arched 
chimney, built near the window, with terra-cotta 
pots upon the mantel-shelf. Maritornes sings over 
her frizzling work and chatters to me. Within the 
chimney arch the long cooking bench, made of a 
beam of solid wood, is laid on three open brick arches, 
receptacles for wood, charcoal, and other fuel, and 
water in a bucket. About two inches from the edge 
of the beam are set two rows of white tiles, and 
behind these a range of seven fireholes, hewn in stone, 
support frying-pans, and earthen pots for stewing soup. 
These holes consume very little fuel, and it seemed 
to me a cheap and comfortable sort of fire, well 
adapted to many kinds of cookery. The wood ashes 
are kept apart, and used for the washing, which is 
done on the premises. There is no dirt at all unless 
the fireplace for coals is used, which is seldom done. 
The little heaps of ashes in the fireplaces are easily 
cleared away, and wood ashes are not dirty. 

The sink is on the right of the fire-range, meeting 
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it at right angles ; the square space in the immediate 
corner of the kitchen between their points of junction 
is set with white tiles, and makes a convenient cool 
plate, or side table. The sink and plate-rack are 
close to one of the windows. This kind of plate-rack 
is very superior to ours in general use. It is made of 
two boards laid horizontally about four inches apart. 
Each board is an inch and a half thick, and has its 
inner side sawn in rounded notches, in which the plates 
stand upright. It is easily cleaned, and the plates 
are safer than in our cages. A pretty little cistern 
(a filter) enamelled in colours on copper, with a brass 
dragon for a tap, stands just over one end of the 
long trough-shaped sink. The poultry yard, where 
they keep fowls and gallinis, is within easy reach of 
the kitchen scraps. 

A stone jar of wine, stopped with boughs of fresh 
vine-leaves, stood on the open valve between the 
kitchen and the dining-room, now being prepared for 
the late breakfast. I would not further interrupt 
Maritornes, so I peeped into the kitchen side of the 
garden, so full of African marigolds as almost to hide 
the beans and onions, with here and there a bed of 
asters mingled with young cabbages, and saw that 
behind a trellis of passion-flowers there was a way 
out into the carmen, or pleasure-ground. 

I chatted with a gardener in leathern leggings, 
with exquisitely white linen, and a small plaited 
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tail of hair under his broad black sombrero, who 
was watering some plants by means of a rough 
slender pole with a lever and axle, which swung a 
bucket round from the tank to where we stood. I 
talked all my Spanish, just half a dozen words or so,, 
and he answered " Yes," all his English, so we got on 
comfortably. On Leon's joining us he told him that 
I have a fine genius. I did not disclaim it, though I 
wondered what enabled him to judge ! It turned 
out that I seemed to have an amiable disposition, 
which was quite another affair ; rather a come down, 
or like getting the good conduct prize at school. 

This man, and another wearing leathern sleeves 
laced on, and a kind of apron of horsecloth slit into 
breeches and strapped round the legs, used large hoes 
as broad as the blade of a spade. They put straw, 
grass, and weeds inside little mounds of earth, and 
set them on fire. It seems a good plan. 

" Your gardeners work well," I observed. 

Leon grew enthusiastic. 

" How industrious are the cultivators of the soil 
in Spain ; and the manners of the agricultural class, 
even to the common labourers, are simply perfect : 
they are anxious to be polite, though not in the least 
obsequious. They are an affectionate, family-loving 
race." 

"Most people think of Spain as given up to 
priests, beggars, mules, and picturesque recollections 
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of Moorish kings," said I. "A place of soft woollens, 
sweet wines, and long knives of brigands." 

" The real brigands of Spain are not found among 
the peasantry, her best inhabitants. It is the place- 
hunters who plunder Spain, keep her poor, and make 
her name stink in the nostrils of foreign money 
markets. The lower orders are temperate ; the 
Spanish struggle for food is only for bread and 
grapes, and everybody says, * Grazias seflor.' These 
men have never eaten butcher*s meat ; they don't 
care to have it. My little colony are like my children ; 
I take care that they have good milk and bread, and 
their innocent wants and pleasures." 

I half envied him his patriarchal feeling. 

" Yes, indeed ; if I lived in a house in Queen's 
Gate or Bayswater I must needs have a dozen 
servants, and every one of them would cost me at 
least treble of what these do. Once set up with a 
kind home, and what they are used to about them, 
these serve me well, and don't want to run away. It 
paid me well to make the original outlay, and now 
I have things as I like. See, here comes their break- 
fast." 

A woman brought out a basket of provisions, 
and gave to one of the men a plate with a small 
omelette (tortilla). This he ate with a lettuce and 
some bread, which he dipped now and then in a jar 
of sweet fresh oil ; then he drew a dried, and I sup- 
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pose embalmed, fish from his own waistcoat pocket, 
scraped it with his enormously long and pointed 
pocket-knife, and ate it with no further ceremony. 
He quenched his thirst by taking from a grass 
basket a cnuhe of greenish glass with a long spout, 
and holding it above his head, well thrown back, he 
poured a stream of water right into his own gullet 
without spilling a drop. 

The elder gardener sat down by the woman on 
the edge of the terrace, with a round dish of what 
looked like hot potatoes in oily soup. They both ate 
with spoons from the same dish, and afterwards the 
man drank from the dish the remaining gravy. They 
looked so sociable about it. 

" Let us come in to our almuerzo, too," said Leon. 

Dulcinea was not up, but M. Guilleminwas sketch- 
ing in the conservatory, using as his model Mercedes 
sitting under the pepper tree, and a beautiful white 
brugmansia laden with bloom; violet leaves mixed 
with flowering mesembryanthemums grew all over the 
sunny border near the open doorway where she sat ; 
the doorway itself was wreathed with a glorious blue 
ipomaea. How she twirls her fan at the artist, to- 
be sure ; and what a pretty little piece of affectation 
it is! 

" Will you take a cutlet raw or well made ? ''" 
asked Ysidor, who speaks such remarkably good 
English. 
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" Oh, well done, decidedly," I replied 

Cofifee and wine were served, and tortilla, broiled 
sardines, grapes, and a melon cut like a water-lily, all 
the slices held together by the stem, which is a good 
idea. Castor sugar had to be asked for, as they eat 
melon with meat and seasoned with pepper only. 
Again we had that pastry, food for the gods, contain- 
ing some ethereal kind of pale amber jam, like half- 
melted isinglass, in paste of real Spanish wheat, light 
as no baking-powder could ever puff Leon cut an 
orange in slices, and ate them spread with salt ! The 
fox-terrier dog growled at the cat (Dulcinea had a 
pet dog besides, half skin, half ball of worsted), and 
they amused us by springing up on either side of us 
for the bones and scraps of our cutlets. 

" He is very fond of me, and of my cutlet bones," 
said Leon. " My wife does not come down to break- 
fast, so when I am alone I stand my book up against 
a decanter for human companionship, and these 
creatures amuse me ; they remind me so irresistibly 
of the Spanish beggars." 

" All is grist that comes to your mill," said I. 

" Yes, mon cher," added Guillemim ; " you can 
grind it into the pure white flour that nourishes 
memory— or makes its plom-pouding." 

" Ah, memory ! Poor, dear Boabdil, no wonder he 
wept to leave Granada," said Leon. ** Where's my 
pocket-handkerchief?" He drew out with it a green 
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silk netted purse as long as a stocking, and tied like 
a skein. " I am obliged to live as other people do, 
by cheques," said he ; " but I keep this to look at ; it 
is the best pleasure of money." 

** I think you are right," said the artist. 

Happy mornings must come to an end. They 
say good-bye by opening and shutting the hands. 
The play of the hand is a great part of the Spanish 
language. Indeed, this constitutes the use of the fan ; 
it assists the play of the hand and shows off the turn 
of the wrist. *' The prettiest joint in the body," said 
Guillemin. I go off smiling ; my cheeks do not 
lengthen for some time afterwards. M. Guillemin 
and I walked to the train together. 

" The Spaniards are the Chinese of Europe," said 
he. " See their universal use of the fan, their seclusion 
and discouragement of strangers^ their antiquated 
routine, their respect for yellow and for pigtails of 
hair, their love of pork and their fashion of small 
feet in the women. But I fear a Spanish lady is a 
helpless' doll, and a life of enjoyment with her is but 
a selfish existence." 

"But Leon is happy," I said, though I felt his 
words true. "For excitement he has the brilliant 
extravagance of the East alternating with the moonlit 
softness of the South." 

" It is enervating," said he, " not elevating." But 
I had enjoyed it too much to criticize. 



THE MISSES GATS FINISHING 
SCHOOL. 



" Labour, effort, is the ■very interruption of that ease which 
man foolishly enoughfancies to be his happiness j and yet ■without 
labour there ■were no ease, no rest, so much as conceivable!' — 
Carlyle. 

■UR house is not very beautiful," said Mrs. 
Gay, when settled in their new home. 

"Indeed, it is full of lively interest," 
said I, wondering that it was so, seeing 
how few of Mrs. Gay's pictures, and treasures of her 
own making when time was cheap) still remained to 
them. 

" That is another matter," she said. " It is full 
of failures and imperfection ; a poor thing, but mine 
own. But we have lately moved, and the story of our 
education through our house might interest those of 
your readers who care to know how Hfegoes on in the 
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valleys ; how taste may grow and art give pleasure 
without cost of actual coin, for our little income allows 
no unplanned spending. It is what you might call 
my girls' finishing school" 

I took my needlework in my hand and my note- 
book in my pocket, and spent the afternoon with Mrs. 
Gay, while the girls were gone to a flower-show with 
Lady John Percival ; for Mrs. Gay, with all her losses, 
had lost none of her friends : she did not pick them up 
haphazard, and they valued each other for qualities 
distinct from income. We had tea. 

"I will begin at the beginning," said Mrs. Gay. 
" It was winter when we went house-hunting ; our 
house was already sold, and we must be rehoused by 
Lady-day ; rent and locality limited. So much was 
settled." 

" That was a mercy," said I, sagely. " People 
who have all England open to them are the mere 
playthings of Destiny." 

" We have been rich, and shall be so again by-and- 
by ; so we wish to keep our position, and rent brings 
us more value than showy outlay in smaller things — 
dress, trinkets, etc. We sallied forth in quest of a 
picturesque house, for we had proclivities : it must be 
Queen Annish at least, if not Elizabethan ; perhaps 
even a round turret remaining from Norman times 
stood up as a faint streak just sufficient to cast a 
shadow across Blanchflor's dream of what would be 
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very desirable. Advertisements and placards were 
greedily devoured until we became ill. * Illusions sore 
long time we bore, house-agents was in vain/ One 
bitterly cold day, when tired, cold, and at our last 
gasp, we tried an unpromising track through freezing 
slush. 

"* There are capabilities in that little house,* said I. 

" ' Oh, mamma, that is impossible,* said Blanchflor 
in dismay. * It has everything you most hate.* 

" * It goes dead against your principles,* cried 
Anima. * What will the world say ? ' 

" * Let us first look at that lovely house we saw 
advertised to-day,* chimed in Blanchflor. 

" ' Rats ! dilapidations ! ! repairing lease ! ! ! * said 
mamma, sensationally. 

" * We could knock it about as we liked, mamma,* 
said Anima, temptingly, as a bait. 

" * The house in the square is at least habitable,' 
said I. 

" ' But it has a basement, it is stucco-built and 
dust-pit coloured,* said Blanchflor. 'And think of 
that horrible red and blue staircase window. Ugh ! 
We should be so ashamed of our taste : our friends 
would hoot at us.* 

" Blanchflor had the prevailing taste for Japanese 
fans and scraps of colour, but I knew she would grow 
out of that ; girls must have this mania as they must 
have the measleg and other incidents of childhood ; 
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they arc safer taken young. I took the house, other 
things being convenient, and Lady-day found us in- 
stalled in a square house in a square, with a portico 
and everything pseudo-Greek, the pseudo rather than 
the Greek predominant, as it usually is ; and which is 
indeed a blessing, considering the want of classicality 
in the impedimenta of modern civilized life. We are 
fond of society, and it is always difficult to find large 
rooms in a small house ; but in this house two rooms 
could be thrown into one large music-room by means 
of an archway supported by columns after a design 
of my own ; an arch cheaper, and also * Greeker,' for 
being lintel-shaped at the top. The wall-paper, frieze,, 
etc., we selected as neo-Greek as compatible with the 
rest of the furniture, which came from my morning- 
room in the old home, now used as a billiard-room. 
Fringed Persian carpets, Venetian glass, and Pompeian 
ornaments were made to harmonize as well as the 
stars would permit, leaving self-complacency to do 
the rest. 

" * That frightful staircase window ! ' sighed Blanch- 
flor. 'That is the first thing we must alter before 
any one comes to see us.' 

" I hastily turned the subject, and looked out of the 
offensive window down into the courtyard below. 
' Girls, I have an idea ! Why should we not turn 
that paved courtyard into a Pompeian impluvium \ 
have the walls whitewashed and picked out with 
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colour ; hang ornamental pots of coloured tile and 
terra-cotta all about like groups of pictures, and 
grow a mass of ferns and plants round the flower- 
stand in the centre ? * 

"'Let us put it in training forthwith/ cried 
Anima. 

" * So we will/ said Blanchflor (forgetting the 
window). *We must take care of that beautiful 
green moss on those upper bricks, and the green 
weather-stain on the window-sills/ 

"'That has offended my eye ever since I have 
been here,' said the Family Godmother, who had 
been helping us to settle. 

" * Oh ! ' Blanchflor at this time used interjections 
more than all the other parts of speech put together. 

" * It is a mercy that I had not taken a brush and 
hearthstone and rubbed it off,* said the dear F. G.> 
innocently. 

" ' Oh, Diamond, Diamond ! ' ejaculated Blanchflor. 

" * I have wondered why Jette, who is so fond of 
hearthstone, has not done it,* pursued the F. G. ' Oh ! 
I must fly and caution her at once ! ' 

" * Now for the whitewash,' said I. ' I love white- 
wash as I hate hearthstone. I must get k white- 
washer.' 

" I tried hard to do so, but what with Easter and 
the busy time of year, it was not possible to get so 
small a job of work attended to. 
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" * I will get a knob of lime and do it myself, rather 
than not have it ready in time/ said Anima. (We 
had a glorification party in view.) * Let us buy some 
lime and try it, mamma ; it is easy enough/ 

Anima and F. G. went in quest of lime. The oil- 
and-colour-man directed them to the chemist, and the 
chemist to the lime-wharf, and the lime-wharf would 
not sell them any. It is wonderful how people will 
give time and work to hearth-stoning and none to 
lime-whitening, and yet this is the best disinfectant 
and cleanser we have. The immunity of the Jews 
from cholera and other epidemics in their crowded 
Ghettos is attributed to their frequent use of lime- 
wash. Yet see how difficult it is to get a bit of quick- 
lime. Trades-unionism has brought co-operation on 
itself as a scourge ; so often will the shops refuse to 
sell to dwellers in * good * houses anything that they 
think the trade only ought to use. 

" * Any recipe-book meant for use,' said F. G., 
* tells us, " To clean marble mantelpieces, take lime/* 
and so forth.* 

" * It is easy to say *' take lime/* but how are you to 
get it } First catch your hare. I will ask Mr. New- 
broom * (architect and builder) ' how I am to get 
lime ; for lime I will have.* 

He gave me his card to show at the lime-wharf 
where he dealt, and F. G. carried it to a large wharf 
where she had not presumed to go before. On 
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reading the magical name of Newbroom they offered 
to supply F. G. with any quantity she pleased. She 
did not know in the least how much she required to 
whitewash a small yard, so they promised to send a 
bushel, price ninepence, and carriage a shilling. The 
lime was turned out into a dry bath, from which we 
filled a pail, half full of water, with lumps, and they 
fizzed in the Wclter as we stirred it with a broomstick. 

"The flat whitewash brush was heavy, but not 
painfully so, so we mounted the steps and began to 
daub. It went so successfully that we filled a second 
pail with whitewash, shaking into it some yellow 
ochre, and we surrounded the walls with alternate 
stripes, three bricks deep, of white and yellow. 

" The railings were painted in bright Chinese red, 
and the effect was most cheerful, with the green of the 
fern fronds and the moss. Blanchflor copied at the 
South Kensington Museum some decoration from an 
Arabian column, and painted it on the water-pipe in 
purple and turquoise blue. 

" ' Oh, mamma, this Arabian style is delightful ! * 
said Blanchflor. 

" ' It is much too pretty to be out-of-doors,* said 
Anima. 

" * But you wanted it pretty, and it is as easy to 
paint it pretty as ugly,' said I. 

" ' Well, if one must do it oneself, it is.' 

"'Oh! I like doing it' Blanchflor was quite 
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excited. ' It is as good exercise as gymnastics, and 
capital fun besides. It has made me quite hungry.' 

" Two good days' work from both the girls finished 
the 'impluvium,' and papa and the boys were 
charmed. The boys thought it ' brickish.' 

"Another question troubled my girls, and perhaps 
myself a little, seeing how calmly Jette had looked 
on while. Blanchflor was exerting herself on the steps. 
The house found, an establishment must be set up ; 
reverse of fortune had to be met with grace and 
smiling face if one would not make it worse. 

"The new house had small accommodation for 
servants, for I am not one of those who make over 
the largest part of the house to the servants." 

"The more room you give up to servants the 
more you devote to lumber," I observed. 

" So you have found it out, too," said Mrs. Gay, 
laughing. 

" ' A lady-help \ would give the refined sort of 
assistance we want in an artistic house,' said Blanch- 
flor. 

" * A lady-help is slang for a helpless lady,' said 
Anima. 

" The last of our former stafif was about to leave 
us, so I had to go servant-hunting. I tried the Times, 
went to several registry offices, and advertised in the 
Daily Chronicle^ but nothing came of these measures. 
More from curiosity than expectation of finding any 
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one willing, or, if willing, able to work for her living, 
I took the address of several lady-helps. I have 
found them divided into two genera — the vaporous, or 
Shelley lady-help, and the energetic, or Crabbe ditto. 
The poetical, dreamy lady takes it for granted that 
you wish her to do nothing unbeseeming a lady. Of 
course not, you observe ; nothing but what you would 
not refuse to do yourself if your hands were multiplied 
by two. But there is the point at issue. It appears, 
on cross-examination, that every form of work is 
menial, or hard, or unbecoming ; and the lady can 
engage to do no more than arrange flowers for you 
with taste, cut the leaves of your novel, and hold a 
prettily dressed child on her lap occasionally. If 
these are the promises, what would performance be ? 
The Crabbe variety is a terrible creature to encounter. 
I met her first when calling on a friend. I heard a 
scuffle inside as I stood on the doorstep ; presently a 
tearful child of thirteen years old came and told me 
her * missis was hin.' The rule now is if you say ' at 
home' it means a party; if you say 'hin,' it means 
you will wait while 'missis' is putting on her silk 
dress, and arranging her cap awry upon the stairs : 
she meets you with awful blandness." 

This was a parenthesis. Mrs. Gay could be 
satirical at times. 

"In the hall stood the lady-help, on the stairs 
stood a bucket and ' trimmings ; ' the carpet was in 
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a roll. I walked carefully up the wet stairs, avoiding 
the lump of soap. The drawing-room was as if an 
earthquake or great convulsion had upset things 
generally. The black-lead apparatus ornamented 
the fire-stove. The tearful maiden (she had made 
haste to get in more weeping while I looked for a 
seat) came in again, to convoy me downstairs to the 
dining-room, which had been a good deal inhabited 
lately ; though, between the fearful lady-help and her 
tearful satellite, my friend was driven to her bed- 
room, the daughters went out to lawn-tennis, and the 
men dispersed themselves about town. I have found 
this tremendous type the prevailing one in lady-helps. 
A small subsidiary female usually has to stand the 
rattle. I engaged a Swiss girl, being impressed with 
the general * niceness * of the Swiss ; but she had 
been brought up in an orphan school, on so large a 
plan that all the work was systematized and sub- 
divided, until each individual learnt nothing, as any 
casual work would have thrown the whole machinery 
of the institution out of gear. Antoinette had good 
natural abilities and could learn quickly ; but she was 
sullen, truthless, and ignorant — faults which I have 
always found result from this system in England. 
She spoke French very correctly. On inquiring what 
she had done in her life at the school, I found she, 
with some hundreds of others, had sat listening 
to a book being read, while they knitted night-caps. 
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for the soldiers in the Franco-Prussian war. This 
was the political event during her school life, and that 
was what she knew about it. Her office in the morn- 
ing was to carry pails of water, which another slopped 
over the floors. My husband said he did not like to 
see our decks so wet ; but this slopping was the only 
work she had any notion of: it was not cleaning, only 
wetting the floors. I soon replaced her with a bright, 
active German girl, brought up in a large family at 
home. She could turn her hand to anything, and did 
not mind work. I have her now ; we get on very well 
together. Neither of these two knew a word of 
English, which does not matter in our house, as I like 
the girls to practise speaking French and German. 
This settled, now seemed the time to alter the stair« 
case window ; but we were getting used to it, or 
absorbed in other things. It no longer affected us 
painfully, and our friends never noticed it at all, 
except one, who admired it ! " 

" A thing not done at once, how soon it goes out 
of our life, as it were ! " I remarked. " But does not 
all this interfere with your daughters' education ? " 

" On the contrary, it is their education. It is not 
what we know, but what we do, that makes us 
gainers. Modern education has a levelling tendency : 
all work is planned by a Procrustean measure, all 
girls play the same gavottes, sing the same songs,, 
read the same books, and pass certain standards,. 
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according to their age, at the same examinations. 
Any unusual thing, such as the harp, is not- in the 
course, therefore it is more than ever an acceptable 
variety. In drawing, South Kensington puts all its 
pupils through the plums in the popular cast, and all 
the copies are equally neatly stippled. In the annual 
exhibition of students' work, the same cheese, pot, 
and delft platter are seen from every angle; the 
group of still life, borrowed from the Museum trea- 
sures, also appears in every arrangement of light, being 
vie^'ed from right, left, front, back, and the inter- 
mediate compass points, as twelve students sat before 
these objects, grouped on a round table. This may 
be good practice, but it is nothing more. An artist is 
not formed in a pot-boiler manufactory. It is griev- 
ous to see the strength and enthusiasm of youth 
frittered away ; the knowledge may come, but the 
power is gone. Ah, *si jeunesse le savait, si vieil- 
Icssc Ic pouvait ! ' But to our personal theme. The 
girls began a year's subscription to Novello s musical 
library, and went to the cheap concerts, following the 
music with the score. This is the great advantage of 
the musical circulating library ; you can read the 
music with the performers, and, while the passages 
are fresh in the memory, recall their feeling at home. 
You learn the style of master and interpreter, and 
form your taste and judgment This is the true 
finishing school for the amateur. As my girls play 
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the harp, I am glad ,that they should feel discon- 
tented with the poor harp music that is written, and 
adapt their music for themselves from the works of 
the great masters they have learnt to venerate. The 
house preparation still went on. Blanchflor was 
embroidering drapery for her own room, from de- 
signs made in the Art Library at South Kensington, 
even to working on her towels outlines of the Roman 
fountains. I encourage as much as possible the study 
of architectural style, and justify my hobby by its 
being such a help to history. I noticed in Blanchflor, 
as she planned the decoration of her room, a rising 
love of the Greek through the renaissance, tracing art 
back and upward to the fountain-head. People are 
surprised that Blanchflor pursues several branches 
of art study ; but why should we treat the arts as 
enemies to each other, and think if you know one 
well you cannot practise another t It is a low, 
mechanical view of art." 

"While playing a musical instrument, many 
thoughts arise applicable to other arts." 

" It keeps one's practice broad and poetical, to 
feel that the grand, universal principles of art govern 
all its developments. But philosophy only leads to 
talk ; I must proceed. Anima, who shares her sister's 
room, means to take her turn at taste by-and-by, 
when Blanchflor has improved herself out of it, or 
married, and carried her theories elsewhere." 
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*' Or dropped them altogether." 

" She can never shake off the wrought-out taste 
and knowledge, though she may revert to simplest 
forms for all but the highest services. Now, Blanch- 
flor ponders ornament, and throws her long, scarf- 
shaped towel over a rail jutting bracket-wise from 
the wall up higher than her head ; a foliated brass 
band shuts down upon the towel, allowing it to slip 
through, but not blow off. The effect is very orna- 
mental. She provides beautiful pearly shells for her 
soap an(J sponge, thinking with satisfaction that the 
Rhodian Greeks of course used sponge ; and the large 
dish-shaped pearly shells, pierced with a row of holes, 
seemingly on purpose for such use, are finer than any 
ware. A large pink- lined bivalve holds the tooth- 
brush. These seem mean details, but it is not beneath 
an artist's notice to adapt the pure and lovely forms 
of nature to his use. Anima, meanwhile, is helping 
me with the general furnishing of the house. One 
always has to reconcile incongruities — the things that 
have come to one ; so seldom can we choose our 
furniture throughout." 

"Nor our other property," said I. "And yet 
people always reproach you, if you have houses, why 
don't you have land instead } if land, why not have 
railway stock 1 if stock, why not consols } As if one 
could always choose." 

" My troubles are not so large as that," said Mrs. 
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Gay. She is a good, contented creature except in 
matters of taste ; there she is always for improve- 
ment. " So many circumstances come to vary the 
tissue of our possessions (education too, luckily for us) ; 
but one can blend its pattern tastefully. It is like life 
itself; here and there we may inweave a gold thread, 
perhaps the poorest parts may be sound enough to 
bear a rich embroidery. I said, * We will not abound 
in sofas, easy chairs, and, as Carlyle has it, " sumptuous 
cushions, appliances for folding the hands to mere 
sleep;"' — but Anima took an old chair, of good quality 
and well turned, which had lost its cane seat, and 
painted it first with a coat of white paint, until it 
looked like the ghost of a chair. * I will paint this in 
Pompeian style,' she said, 'with grotesques and minia- 
ture devices, as elegantly as I can, and embroider a 
seat and back on Roman satin, and lace them on. My 
chair shall be as much an ornament as any vase, and — 
people may sit on the floor and look at it.' Here it is." 

It was wrought as highly as needle and paint- 
brush could work it ; as delicately as a piece of Henri 
Deux ware. The needlework was a griffin on peacock- 
blue plush, in raised work of silk and gold, set in a 
classical framework, and the gold satin embroidered 
all round in designs taken from Zahn's Pompeii. The 
old chair had become a prized ornament. 

"Our tool-box she stained and painted with 
Pallas holding the Athenian flower; she put it on 
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castors, and it made a hall seat The hall itself she 
stained to represent an inlaid pattern, and sized and 
varnished it herself. She also did this Greek border- 
ing on the floor : it is from a Carian tomb." We were 
sitting in the drawing-room. 

"Did Anima really do all this.^" The window 
recesses were stained in an elaborate Pompeian 
design, the unstained boards being left for the light 
inlaying. "And this too.^" I asked, pointing to a 
large panel of decoration in the division of the room 
round and between the columns. It was elaborated 
with scrolls and musical emblems in shaded painting, 
as of inlaid woods of different tints. 

" No, I did that bit myself ; it was done early in 
the work, and she saw how I managed it. In the 
centre is the ancient Theban harp, a Grecian form 
of the Egyptian harps of the hieroglyphics. Bruce 
brought the original drawing from Diospolis in Upper 
Egypt. It is a substitute for a costly skin or rug." 

Now I saw whence the girls got their culture. Their 
mother, having studied such things herself, was able to 
put them in the track, and make it interesting by 
applying all they learnt as they went on : everything 
was utilized, and this made the house a history of 
their progress. 

" They will carry things onward from where I am 
obliged to drop them," continued Mrs. Gay. " I am 
too busy with my professional work to cultivate fine 
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art.*' (She has lately, since the commercial failure and 
the sale, had an appointment as transcriber and collator 
of the State papers.) " But I can put things in train- 
ing, and they can carry out the plans we talk about. 
It is a way of adapting my favourite idea of Ha petite 
culture ' by doing as much as we can in the family, 
and using the public institutions as helps instead of 
living in a collegiate system." 

" Truer it seems now than ever," said I, " that we 
have many teachers, yet have we not many fathers." 
She looked pleased. 

" Instead of going through the intermediate pro- 
cess of making money, we make the things that 
money buys. What do you do with your money now,, 
you who have it.^ What would you do, you wha 
wish for it } You buy decorations for your house, 
education for sons and daughters, delicately cooked 
food, finely worked robes. We make these things., 
Our time is fully turned into money's worth. We 
gain in health, of course, and save doctors' bills and 
chemists' anti-co-operative charges. The girls see the 
fashions in the park and the shop-windows, and come 
home and make themselves pretty dresses at a price 
of shillings instead of guineas. This is no new thing 
with us ; we have always done such things ; I would 
scorn to bring up young people to do nothing. I am 
envied on four hundred pounds a year for my house- 
hold gods, by friends with four thousand." 
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Mr. Gay had a clerkship of two hundred pounds ; 
the invested proceeds of their sale, after deducting a 
small sum for new furniture, g^ave them another 
hundred per annum, and Mrs. Gay's appointment 
brou.^ht her in one hundred pounds. 

"I do not admit that I have fallen below my 
former station, in simply having another foot-hold 
from whence to climb. I receive these friends in an 
embroidered dress of my own working and designing. 
See how well it fits me. Blanchflor made it. The 
work is a pride to me for us both. I pay visits com- 
posedly in a bonnet of my own composing. My 
cheap Hanoverian cook teaches the girls comparative 
cookery. We compare the different national tastes ; 
it may give rise to superlative cookery yet ; and they 
learn household management at the same time as 
they learn practical German. Blanchflor learns 
mathematics as she draws her dado ; for I am 
letting the girls paint the walls, using them as draw- 
ing-books. This also is not quite a new thing with us; 
in the old house we adorned the girls* own sitting- 
room in its joinery and wainscot with renaissance 
decoration on the creamy paint : one cupboard door 
was painted with cameos and plaques in grisaille, 
another with a niched Muse. We- hung up Indian 
portieres irom Regent Street. *0h, Pompeian courts!' 
cried our dilettante friends as they beheld this mixed 
masterpiece. ' Quite oriental, I declare ! ' said those 
who were less learned. 
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"This was our first essay. The white lead was 
sickening and the weather cold, but luckily the room 
was small, so the creative impulse lasted till the 
work was finished. It showed us what practical 
decoration was ; to stretch to roof, to grovel on 
floors. To sustain us we kept on repeating the great 
name of Michael Angelo. This was a marvellous 
support, and the jokes of Wearyknees and Paul 
Veryuneasy imparted their mild ray of cheering. 

" * Anch' io sou pittore,' said we each and all as 
we thought of other frescoed domes and the vault 
of the Sistine chapel. 

"We left the house without a sigh for those de- 
corations, for the white panels of the drawing-room 
in the new house offered scope to our new-born taste 
for a purer classicism. Ambition now took a bolder 
flight. The silicate white paint gained the gold 
medal of the Society of Arts for being innocuous to 
the house-painter*s health. This made much possible 
which a fond mother would not otherwise have 
sanctioned. Blanchflor was wild to paint her room, 
the idea developing from the mere painting of the 
woodwork (of which, however, there was a goodly 
breadth) to unpapering the walls themselves and 
working her design boldly on the plaster. The room 
is an important one in the sense of being visible from 
many doorways, and her ideas seemed so poetical, 
and so — so crude, when sketched on paper, that a 
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little further experience seemed indispensable. 'I 
must dissemble/ thought I, and delayed the evil day. 

" Still, a giri grows older every day, and the walls 
of a room are the finest drawing-block one can have. 
Before beautifying the impluvium we half unpapered 
the small breakfast-room adjoining it ; damp and 
neglect had previously half unpapered the rest. 

" * Suppose you try your hand on that room,* said 
I. 'Decorate above the door and windows in an 
Arabian style, like Lewis's sketch of the tomb of the 
Sultan Bajazet, with a peacock-blue dado and white 
walls. You will gain experience, and learn what sort 
of stuff plaster is to paint on.* 

"'Agreed, mother ;* and down came the remaining 
quarter of the wall-paper. 

" You need not make a long business of this ; 
only give the room an oriental character to go with 
the impluvium ; then we can use it for your birthday 
party as a refreshment- room, and hang the impluvium 
with strings of Chinese lanterns above the ferns.* 

" ' Capital ! I shall like doing that' 

" It seemed a mere nothing, but ambition always 
grows ; even before beginning the work we developed 
the Eastern idea into a patio, or sort of court in the 
style of the Alhambra, or the palace of the Bey of 
Tunis. I roughly struck out the further blank wall 
into five arches supported by columns, with a garden 
and distance beyond, 'just to enlarge the room,* we 
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said (it is a darkish room in the basement), and 
drew palm trees and minarets from some of my 
Eastern sketches, marking off a dado all round the 
room, to be worked in a complex Arabian pattern of 
tessercB, 

" * This will teach you a good deal of geometry,' 
I said. 

" ' Poor dear Blanchflor ! ' said Anima, * she will 
hate that ; ' and Blanchflor feared she did ; but it is 
surprising how fascinating this style of drawing be- 
comes when once you put your mind to it 

"The Arabian interlaced ornaments are so be- 
wildering at first, so dazzling and so delightful, when 
once their systematized puzzle is solved. The dado 
was drawn, painted, and finished. 

" * Now the easy and delightful part begins,* said 
Blanchflor. 

"Anima meanwhile turned her attention to its 
future furnishing as a breakfast-room, carving a bread- 
platter and painting a large bread-pan. 

" * I like to have so large a piece of earthenware 
as an ornament to the room,* she said, * and mamma 
can see that crusts are not wasted.* 

" The baker says we eat least bread of any family 
of our size that he knows. The fact is, we never cut 
a fresh loaf until the last is quite consumed ; this is 
a wonderful defence against waste. Bread and the 
Bible are sacred in our house. My French governess 
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once burnt a lump of bread, and excused it as being 
'only bread/ I told her she might bum as much 
cake as she pleased, but bread, while others were 
starvinjT, no. It shows how little impression one great 
fact makes, for she had lived through the siege of 
Paris. The habit is everything." 

" How often one sees a pile of waste crusts lying 
in the dirt of the streets, in the poor streets especially! 
If these wasteful people would but wrap it in news- 
paper before they flung it out, some poor children 
might be the fatter for it," I suggested. 

"A lesson in thrift is the most precious charity 
we can give the poor. Better still is the example. 
I try what I can do by being fidgetty about the bread- 
pan. Anima and I went to Doulton's, thinking to find 
some covered pan of fine form and moderate price 
that would suit this purpose. Among much that is 
really instructive as well as beautiful, they have no 
bread-pans, fit for breakfast-rooms, at a cheap rate." 

"Yet Gladstone, the great financier, tells us it is 
third-class that pays," said I. 

" There was many a noble piece of ware fit for 
a duke's pride, and lordly dishes chiefly not for use ; 
but nothing for the cultivated public. What we want 
is some of that roughly, but effectively, coloured 
pottery such as we find among the Indian, Persian, 
and Spanish ware in our collections. That kind of 
ware in common use marks the artistic nation more 
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than exquisite pieces for ornament merely. The 
Lambeth ware is too good. 

"Blanchflor meanwhile went on steadily drawing 
her arches and filling the spandrils with arabesques. 
She had drawn a little in this style before in some 
copies from Owen Jones, which she now found useful 
as authorities. I showed her the mystery of the 
point of sight and other vanishing points. She was 
charmed ; perspective was a toy, a new possession ; 
so small a thing gives pleasure to a fresh and in- 
quiring mind. The capitals were drawn right by rule, 
the style was learnt, sketches and all sorts of lovely 
Eastern bits sought, copied, brought home and gloated 
over. 

" * How different is this kind of work from the dry 
husks of the drawing-book, where one*s work is so 
much lumber bulging the portfolios ! ' said Blanchflor. 

" ' Those dreadful stippled plums, eh V said Anima. 

" ' This is life ; that is a doom,' said the other 
solemnly from the top of the steps. The gas was 
alight in the room. ' It is very hot up here ; I learn 
that heat ascends. I shall not forget it.' 

"Horseshoe arches multiplied under Blanchflor's 
hand ; acres of sub-tropical vegetation enlarged the 
horizon ; minarets and mountains basked in painted 
sunshine. On one side an arcade of three large and 
two smaller arches opened on a garden with a foun- 
tain and water-lilies. Two recesses enclosed double- 
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arched windows drawn from the Giralda at Seville, 
looking on a view of the hill where was breathed * the 
last sigh of the Moor ; ' between these a large horse- 
shoe arch, with a richly wrought balcony, spanned a 
view of towers and palm trees. From one opening 
we saw a water-piece with a boat, and a distant * view 
of the African coast,* the girls called it An Arabian 
chain ornament was painted above the architrave of 
the door, which was balanced by the semblance of an 
ajimez window with elaborate tracery filled with clear 
coloured glass ; for, as the girls said, * we may make 
our palace as rich as we please while we are about 
it, and revel in painted splendour.* 

" I soon found my part of the work limited to in- 
culcating temperance and a modest reserve of orna- 
ment, lest Brighton Pavilion should be taken for the 
model rather than the purer taste of an Arabian 
mosque. But it was capital practice for Blanchflor, 
and quite worth her while to sport with it." 

And so I thought when I was taken down to see 
the room in question. It was very gay, certainly, but 
it fulfilled its mission as a lesson in geometrical draw- 
ing and the effect of colours at a distance. 

Besides the real recesses, were painted ones tiled 
with azulejos under pendentives, in arcaded work, from 
the mosque at Cordova ; one recess holding water- 
jars from Elche, another containing La Jarra^ the 
famous vase of the Alhambra ; another was a niche for 
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the slippers of the faithful, entering from the outer 
court. The corner of the room by the door was 
devoted to a double recess under one arcade ; the 
actually retiring angle was required to protrude, and 
this, Mrs. Gay told me, by means of rules applied, was 
done to Blanchflor's delight and the surprise and 
amusement of visitors. The boys diverted themselves 
hugely with this illusion, and offered sage solutions. 
The innocent mirth thus afforded covered all criticism 
of cavillers as to the legitimacy of illusion in art ; so 
long as the painted recess really seemed to hold the 
slippers of the faithful, it was good art enough for a 
breakfast-room in the basement. Its value was in 
being a complete lesson in the Saracenic style, making 
the geometrical drawing of that a prelude to more 
intellectual, though not more graceful, developments 
of architecture. So many young people are crassly 
ignorant of history as taught by architecture, who yet 
have been well crammed by text-books. No wonder 
we think the bones of antiquity are dry; so little 
trouble is taken to put life into their study. The 
stones leap with life while opening their entombed 
lore to the poet mind. 

"This experiment having been so satisfactory," 
continued Mrs. Gay, as we returned to the drawing- 
room, " I recommended Blanchflor to study for her 
own room the art of the fourteenth century, or rather 
of the two hundred years from 1250 to 1450, as being 
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a most interesting period of growing art; young, aspir- 
ing, hopeful; imperfect, but failing nobly, being- full 
of faith and reverence ; art not yet moulded to con- 
ventional forms, leaving full play to the imagination. 
I cannot show you the progress of this work, as it is 
unfinished, and a worker's power is paralyzed by the 
work being judged while incomplete. So much power 
is lost in imparting it to another ; virtue is, at it were, 
gone out of it." 

"The moist wings will not bear being breathed 
upon, the fledgling handled, the flower-bud pulled open," 
said I ; " though I like seeing the infancy of an idea." 

" Do you like our taste in window draperies ; or 
do you think that, like the chapter on snakes in 
Ireland, there are none ? " 

I looked up. I had not noticed the absence of 
curtains, but now I saw a graceful arrangement of 
scarves, in alternate colours of pink and purple, 
wreathed across the windows from the top corners of 
the architraves, as we see them introduced in Pom- 
peian paintings. 

The pink scarves had a Grecian wave-border 
worked in purple, and the purple ones a border in 
pink : the pink was of a tint peculiarly happy, casting 
a rosy glow upward on the cornice ; the drawing-room 
was otherwise a symphony in white. I said this. 

" These symphonies are mostly monotones," said 
she. " But I was pleased to hit upon this idea for the 
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windows, because it has the neo-Greek character ; 
and, above all, since the room is a music-room, one 
would not obstruct sound. In this room I aim at a 
soft silvery lustre, rather than the tone of old gold 
affected by modern fashion. I wish the upholstery 
to have the effect of pure white linen, outline- 
embroidered in positive colour." 

" Toned white, in all shades of cream, ivory, ecru, 
dirt, and coffee-stain, has been run to death," said I, 
looking round me with real enjoyment. "It is refresh- 
ing to see in London the pure whiteness of marble, 
silver, and snow." 

"Lilies, lace, milk, and swan's wings," she inter- 
rupted, laughing ; " and to have it all washable as 
a child's white frock. I trimmed this soft white 
Siamese silk, as dust-covers to my chairs, with pieces 
of all kinds of lace I had by me ; it makes an 
interesting exhibition, and it will wash. I do not 
care for starched muslin or lace curtains. It seems 
so senseless to block out the upper light of a room, 
the best artistic effect of any. As for striped window- 
blinds, they are absolutely painful." 

" Plants climbing on wire netting make the 
pleasantest window-screen one can have," said I, see- 
ing that Mrs. Gay's French croisees opened on a long 
balcony filled with plants. The railings were 
wreathed with Virginia creeper, while on wire net- 
ting spread over some of the window-frames, grew 
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maurandya, clematis, and others of the finer kinds of 
climbers. 

The harp and grand-piano remained of their 
former furniture, with Mr. Gay's violoncello, and a 
concertina belonging to one of the boys ; and Mrs. 
Gay had had a clever music-stand made in birch by a 
carpenter, which Blanchflor painted in water-colour in 
a Pompeian style, before varnishing it ; and worked, 
in bright colours, a long white linen curtain, to keep 
the dust from the music-books, which were laid in 
horizontal shelves below, and in vertical divisions 
above. It ran on castors, set in short, turned leg^ ; 
a movable music-desk with bronze candle-sconces 
formed the lid. 

" Did you notice my arrangement of the dining- 
room windows ? " 

I had done so. The windows were set in a bay ; 
and instead of having a curtain-pole across, or bent to 
fit the bay, two strong bronze bracket poles swung 
from the piers on each side of the central window, 
from whence hung two long pennon-shaped silken 
banners, of different colours and devices, bordered with 
dark-blue fringe. The effect was unique, and entirely 
useful for shade and ornament. The sun could be 
shaded out at whatever angle you pleased. The 
lower points of the pennons reached a little below 
the opening of the window, or about the height of a 
table from the floor. 
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The girls came home, beaming, from the flower- 
show. 

"I must show you Blanchflor's ceiling," said 
Anima, eagerly. "Come and look at it." 

She threw open the door of the room her sister 
was painting, and so let the cat out of the bag. The 
ceiling was painted all over in arabesques, and small 
pictures of cherubs playing musical instruments, in 
tender pearly colouring and Raffaellesque style. 

" She did it all herself, and in less than a month. 
The idea is from a private room in the Vatican, but 
the designs are many of them her own." 

I tried not to see any more, and was glad the 
walls were much hidden by a screen, the steps, and 
cloths ; but the ceiling was finished, and I could not 
help seeing it was delightful. 

" The idea is a frieze of the History of Music " 

But I would hear no more — I was not to see it 
unfinished. 
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THE FASHION OF TO-DAY. 



" Those were n^ salad days, when I was green in judgment" 
—Antony and Cleopatra. 

lELINDA BRASSY felt herself tasteful 
and experienced in shopping beyond 
others. With her it was ever, "What 
do we want to get?" instead of "What 
can we do without ? " so that nothing but the 
poverty of a small country town barred her own 
imperceptible reduction to equal poverty. 

Now established in London, with a newly ac- 
quired and unexpected fortune, she revelled freely 
in advanced taste, of which her variegated brick 
house at South Hampstead was the outcome. 

South Kensington, with its clusters of carbuncle 
houses, is almost out-artisted by its younger rival. 
South Hampstead. Both were once rich in picturesque 
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memories ; and both are now as poor in poetry, and 
brand new as painting and affectation can make them. 

South Hampstead revels most in contrast of 
colour, black and red chequer-work, and the like. 
South Kensington prefers to cultivate the sunflower 
on its brickwork, and here the chess-board design is in 
plain and flowered terra-cotta. This vegetable form 
is easily modelled by the workmen, who turn out the 
favourite pattern with considerable nicety of copy. 

Every house we go into this year is alike, and 
like sisters in a boisterous family: bricks very red, 
" green " paint very blue. (In return, the blues might 
be mistaken for green : in paint you only know a tint 
is meant for green by its being stuck on stems ; as for 
skies, they are daffodil, or any colour but blue.) The 
brass sunflowers are bold enough to stare Apollo 
out of countenance ; our modern sunflower is no 
Clytie. The other brass-work is very Brummagem, 

Like other tasteful people's houses, Belinda's 
dining-room is papered in sage-green and olive, with 
yellow apples (or nondescripts, perhaps the forbidden 
fruit) ; foliage, meant for orange; blossoms, the tea tree; 
stems fanciful ; the dado is patterned in " old gold " 
and brown dessert plates, presumably to hold the 
apples. The windows are like dirty wine bottles. 
The upholstery is in " art colours," which are those 
of mixed pickles. The window-curtains are in brown- 
bread white. " Appropriate to a dining-room " is all 
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the praise I can honestly give, though every one else 
who calls, calls it altogether lovely — ^** so sweet ! so 
soft ! so refined ! " The stout sunflowers, which to 
me look like the old Sun Fire Office plates furbished 
up, are thought " so graceful ! " " Sunflowers are such 
high art" 

The rest of the house is as harmonious ; a sym- 
phony in boiled vegetables; a diapason of mashed 
potato white, melting in semi-tones of spinach cooked, 
spinach warmed up, and spinach in an advanced 
state of decomposition, to a minor fifth of ill-boiled 
beet-root, with tomato sauce in the dominant. 

As a rule, these new-old houses are boisterously 
coloured as a pack of cards, and their hues savour of 
fresh paint and aniline dyes. There are bright excep- 
tions. See on the new and glorified Cheyne walk, this 
cluster of York and Lancaster roses by Thames side ; 
a red house reflected in the river, so tinted as some- 
how to recall Ruskin's simile of a rose-lighted swan's 
wing, or a Turner view of Venice ; full of treasure, yet 
to all appearance only guarded by light gates of 
hammered iron wrought in olive leaves ; one of a 
group of Chelsea palaces new set among relics of 
history, and dark cedars. The plash of the river 
running at three knots an hour outward to the sea 
murmurs music at its base, the city's roar is lost 
in the woodland sleeping under the Surrey hills. 
Other houses, supporting it like fair companions, are 
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each individualized by a grace and merit of its own. 

One will be broken into play of light and shadow, 

with details full of charm ; the next is a mystery of 

home joy, suggestive to the outer world of many 

sweet idylls. Each one has its own unwritten history 
or, maybe, poem ; these young budding daughters of 

old Chelsea ; like their mother, only more beautiful, 
and adorned with all the refinement and polish that 
wealth and study can bestow, adding to them the 
interest that brilliant accomplishments give to a lovely 
girl. One will be respected as the dwelling of a 
famous artist, another admired as the abode of the 
person of choicest taste in London ; one is by its 
owner's name sacred to poesy and dreamy loveliness, 
another will be, as a surface picture, matchless — a Clovio 
missal can show no leaf more thoughtfully adorned. 
These houses are sufficient authority for a fashion, 
and London hails them with delight ; as we welcome 
the plane trees springing up on all sides to shade our 
scorching pavements, and the flower-gardens that 
compensate our individual lack. The movement 
towards life and individuality in the dwelling-house is 
good, especially where it manifests a wish to share 
our good things with our poorer neighbours. It shows 
we live under good and strong laws when we can give 
external beauty to our streets ; unlike the terrified 
dweller in Damascus, whose house is a mud wall 
without, concealing the splendour within. 
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But the fair side has its converse. Human nature 
is commonplace still, mankind is so sheepy, and it is 
much commoner to be affected than inventive. The 
genius of Rattletrap is lord of the world just now. In 
this rag-gathering age we rifle Houndsditch of its 
stores as gaily as we revel among the gimcracks of a 
Bond Street Arcadia. Tell me the shops you frequent, 
and I will tell you what you are. Fashion, not 
educated admiration, makes us copy the well-assorted 
tone-picture of an artist's house, to which our poor 
copy is as a paltry oleograph to the fine picture it 
makes hackneyed. There is a beauty in fashion, an 
innocent delight as of a little girl with new finery, a 
youth enjoying the sword and feather he has sighed 
for ; and we all like "the fashion" except the sneerers, 
who, however, would feel differently if they were well 
dressed. But a summer gown is one thing; light, 
ephemeral as its own gauzy fabric, and one's house 
is another ; we mean it to last for years, so we 
should weigh each thing upon its intrinsic merits, and 
choose it for some of the good qualities that will 
endure, or we shall find that we cannot endure it. We 
shall grow sick of sunflower and apple patterns, and 
posturing storks, and find reactionary comfort in the 
very gaudy garlands we now despise so deeply. 

But say we have followed the fashion in our house 
and find ourselves doomed to a seven years* trans- 
portation from realms of potential beauty to a dining- 
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room as described, and a drawing-room of paler sage- 
green the colour of mildew, or salmon colour, for the 
fashion admits this choice of hues, with a pattern of 
small fruits, presumably orange by the blossom, which 
is nearer that type than any other, though they might 
be cherries for size ; dado of sage-green reeds with 
storks in unusual attitudes, curtains of " art " colours, 
and upholstery of " art " materials. Would Turner 
have recognized these sage solemnities as art colours ? 
He would have avoided them, I doubt, and painted 
with those of nature. What was Veronese's notion of 
" art material " } Did he mean an angular structure 
with ebonized legs, couch, table, or what-not, trussed 
in a tightly fitting suit of peacock, or olive-green 
plush (Sj". 3^. a yard plain, 6s, 9^. embossed), trimmed 
with ball fringe, and protected with holland pinafores, 
storied in crewel-work ! 

I remember, while I write, a set of dining-room 
chairs in Utrecht velvet of perfectly fashionable olive 
tint, in daily use, yet as good as new : being in the 
country they are clean. I am told they were a bright 
rich green fifty years ago ; they have mellowed by time, 
like good wine. Our velvet is dim when bought, 
invisible green now, visible dinginess next year : what 
will it be the year following ? Ah ! Like cheap wine 
with imitation cobwebs on the bottle, or as the 
powdered head of a London footman to the silver 
hair of a faithful old retainer. Things do not, at best^ 
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last long in London ; let them have their little day of 
colour, their short springtime. Make not all the year 
an artificial November. 

Why is a pattern of dirty, dim oranges on rhubarb- 
draught-coloured Roman satin thought so " correct " ? 
— correct as Beattie's or Mason's poetry, and as un- 
interesting. Each orange takes an hour to work, 
going on grinding it out round and round hurdy- 
gurdy-wise, its flatness its chief beauty — fancy plati- 
tude a merit! — ^while a border of golden crocuses 
growing outside silently proclaims to the worker the 
beauty and value of colour : but eyes taught not to 
look, or to see wrongly, can only see in a glass darkly, 
and the grinder shudders at the impropriety of hold- 
ing a mirror up to nature. Archaic copying in child- 
like admiration gives us a better result than this 
arrogant correction of nature. It was, after all is 
said, a descent from Fra Angelico to the Caracci. 

Then the flower-painting (good heavens, the flower- 
painting!) at Belinda Brassy's. Mrs. Gay reported 
of it — she had been invited there to get hints for 
her own furnishing. " It culminates the floral teach- 
ing at South Kensington, which reminds one of 
musical airs tortured into variations : ' The-e-last — 
twiddle-de-dee — rose — fiddle-de-dee — o-o — of — twirl 

o — of stmt ' Three thumping chords and a smash 

all over the piano, hands across, down the middle, 
and up again before the left-hand thumb is ready 
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to come down hammer-like upon the ^ummer. A 
little tinkling upon the extreme top notes is a signal 
to hit out hard again with the left, and rattle his 
ivories, whop ! whop ! whop ! while a growling goes on 
down in the bass, with the loud pedal to help and the 
metronome to keep time. Then hit the last rose again ; 
he's got no friends, as he's been left blooming alone 
so long; and so on, until the poor miserable rose 
wishes he had been let alone altogether, and so does 
everybody else except the operator, who thinks it 
fine to have pounded music, poetry, and our feelings 
to a jelly. * D Jightful ! Madge-estic ! ' is murmured 
at the close. * How difficult ! ' Only some old bear 
wishes it had been impossible." 

Our musical dreamings, if more mawkish, are at 
any rate less torturing than the linked, long-drawn 
out-and-out copper-wire cruelties of Thalberg and 
Herz. 

See our flower study; it is well displayed round Be- 
linda Brassy's drawing-room fire-stove. The boudoir 
fireplace has sweet child stories, of course, so quaint 
and so fashionable, illustrating, "Ye cow with ye 
crumpled home." The dining-room stove has storks 
flying across the sun's disc, suggestive of the second 
course, wild-fowl on a dish. But in the drawing-room 
we study pure Nature, through School of Art spectacles. 
Four fuchsias are tied ,up by their tails after being 
conventionalized (or killed), and dande.lions are broken 
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on the wheel, and twirled into watchsprings ant 
whisked into stars and geometrical propositions, th 
result may be a pattern, but it resembles chromatropt 
rather than flowers. " The garland's dead, its sweet 
ness fled, its tender g^ace departed." Oh ! thos( 
dissected puzzles of flowers, the whirls and twirls 
missing the beauty of the plant altogether (as the fat 
volume of Shakespeare analysis misses the poetry) 
which is called study of art and nature ! Oh ! those 
window-plant boxes, drawn on the decorative prin- 
ciples of the School of Art, where two tomtits, in blue 
jackets and j yellow petticoats, like blue-coat boys 
stand back to back, each bird's claw curving i 
tendrilled! snowdrop — no, not a snowdrop, a snow- 
dropaceous plant — out of all likelihood. A butterflji 
pinned out between them is safe from their claws, a* 
they are back to back. As it is a dried butterfly, it doe* 
not matter that it is not of a hybernating species, noj 
likely to live upon snowdrops. There are two more 
butterflies in profile, stupidly sneaking up the snow- 
drop leaves right into the beaks of the birds. Oh ! 
the curious, unnatural history on most people's flower- 
boxes: and yet Ruskin preached on the ''True and 
the False griffin " thirty years ago ! Pity almost thai 
art had not stood still. " We can't help it, we must 
have these patterns, as they are the only ones kept in 
stock at the co-operative stores." 

There it is. Cheap Jack is the only kind oi 
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commerce that pays. This is headed by the Louvre^ 
magasin, the Whiteley of Paris. Nobody is seen 
buying anything at the smaller shops. Even our best 
silk-mercers and upholsterers sell toys and Japanese 
trumpery. Every one is bent on an economy, which 
takes the form of wanting oriental trash and tinned 
provisions, cheap art(?) and ormolu from the co- 
operative stores ; not foregoing these chattels, but 
having them abundant, cheap, and rubbishy. But 
of course it will be so, as the shopkeepers have found 
out that more profit is made on this small trash than 
on valuables. It is like the penny post ; the bulk of 
trade depends on the multitudinous middle-class, not 
on the few rich. Shop-dressing will soon be a lost 
art ; it is already so dimmed by the patent provisions, 
the tins are all so alike. It is lucky the fashion has 
set in of having small-paned shop-windows, and the 
better fashion of having finer building above the shops, 
or nobody would care to step into the streets at all. 

Co-operative stores and hideous advertisements 
are not peculiar to the Anglo-Saxon race ; even 
Seville and Valencia advertise Singer's sewing-ma-^ 
chines, and a frightful picture of Mrs. Allen's hair- 
restorer, hideous enough to terrify any one proposing 
to use the fluid. Facing Joan of Arc's statue at 
Orleans are the co-operative boucherie and a shop full 
of patent coffee compressed in tablets ; while in Agnes 
Sorel's house, where they sell petroleum, there are six 
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locataires dwelling on the first floor, who have the 
finely carved gallery apportioned out among them^ 
and enjoy community of right in the old well with its 
wrought iron work, and in the stone winding staircase 
with its carved and polished balustrade and fine 
central column, in the most co-operative manner. I 
admit that a placard says they may be turned out at 
any moment a F amiable at a purchaser's discretion. 

The other flowers in the drawing-room at South 
Hampstead are made in muslin. See here a bronze 
tripod ; on it is an Eastern bowl, in which is planted 
an Atiaiba japonica in calico. 

Belinda Brassy's boudoir is filled with Hageres in 
imitation bamboo, varnished and gilt, and set with 
fictitiously valuable fictiles. And here is the " Rus- 
kin ! " coal vase, with enamelled flowers and rich gold 
borders, price i^s, at the stores. 

Plates with false pedigrees hang in every spot of 
wall that is not covered by brackets, or other lumber, 
all of which arc called " delicious bits of colour," or 
have the charm of a false history attached to them. 
Old Florentine brass mirrors and sconces made last 
week at Birmingham, jardinibres full of artificial 
flowers, screens, blinds, chairs, and baskets, made of 
the deadly abomination of gilt wickerwork. Eastern 
coffee-tables, and all sorts of upset-tables covered 
with as rickety gimcracks. And here Mrs. Brassy 
and her friends sit in aesthetic attire, queerly cut about 
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the elbows, with hair frizzled at the gas while rolled 
round hot hair-pins ; and such high-heeled shoes that,, 
as Anima Gay said, " their feet look like saints* feet 
in the early paintings, when foreshortening was un- 
known;'* and discuss things "altogether too lovely,**^ 
and talk of a " heavenly wardrobe *' to be picked up 
in the Minories, a bit of crockery ware " full of sweet 
feeling ** that they have discovered in some slum, a 
" graceful '* fire-screen that will never give up its 
accumulated dirt, an old rag of a rug darned in " art 
colours** till the very Persians who made it would 
not recognize it, so rich and strange is its hue. 

The style of Belinda Brassy's house is unfor-^ 
tunately too common to give us much instruction, 
unless in what to shun. It has all the vices of fashion 
and the mimicry of culture under no generalship, 
swayed by a love of petty expenditure, not merely of 
money, but of time and talk. Like other chameleons 
of fashion, she catches the hue from what goes on 
around her, and it is the fashion to visit at poets* and 
artists* houses ; but the similarity goes no deeper, it 
never touches the spirit at all. In too many cases she 
adopts a foolish fashion simply because it is a fashion, 
such as using the deeply embossed flock paper for her 
library, bad in being an imitation of damask hangings, 
foolish in making the room a dust-trap and giving 
extra work to keep it clean. The architraves of her 
doors are made with cross-comers like Oxford frames ; 
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the ceilings have no cornice, but are portcuUised all 
over in plaster, tastefully painted brown. In fine, Mrs. 
Brassy's house is a brand-new house of a certain age^ 
which is, as Byron says, the most uncertain age he 
ever knew ; for though styled " Queen Anne," it is a 
patchwork of pickings and stealings from all reigns, 
chiefly made within the last five years, and fitted out 
with every latest wrinkle and notion by a lady of taste 
— that is, who tastes everything and is always prying 
about for things to " pick up." 

Hear Anima Gay's parody of Carlyle's character 
of Jean Paul, when she was in her mocking mood 
^* Belinda is a collector and relic-hunter in every style ; 
she likes some things because of their outlandish 
singularity, as one does ugly pugs and china monsters, 
a depravity to be deplored by the critic, and scatters 
them at random ; to lovers of symmetry and order an 
unpardonable offence. She is not without notions, nor 
deficient in sense of wit and keeping; but she employs 
both unwisely and with affectation, loving to astonish 
by her dash and comparison, giving extraordinary 
reasons for what she does or leaves undone ; by using 
a crimson umbrella when visiting serious people in 
the country, by wearing a live serpent for a necklace, 
enjoying the horror and astonishment she causes to 
the lovers of patent oroide jewellery, the gold of the 
period. She invents hundreds of new uses, alters old 
ones, chains and packs them together into jarring 
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combination, producing a confusion of the most be- 
wildering kind. Nonsense without limit, the whole 
one phantasmagoria of colour, whirl, damage, and 
lop-sidedness ; gatherings from earth, air, and sea, 
and in all globe-quarters ; cane commodities and 
crewel-worked incommodities mingled with minerals, 
feathers, wings, screens, and even butterflies, a perfect 
Indian jungle it seems, a boundless, unparalleled 
imbroglio, nothing on all sides but dingy dissonance, 
<:onfusion worse confounded, to the misery of all but 
herself The walks are riddled with odd nail-holes, and 
■every bracket is loaded with gatherings, fans, baskets, 
and bits of tawdry colour called ' so exquisite,* when 
held up as a theme for diatribe on the commonplace 
of neat houses, and inferiority of the general ruck. 
Every chair is embaled in some fantastic wrappage ; 
some cheap establishment supplies the bones (furni- 
ture sticks), Houndsditch the flesh, or coverings, a 
burial-ground the relics of hair, etc. There is but 
little value among the trumpery, though it has cost 
much in fractional sums. It would not fetch five 
pounds at a sale ; if it were all burnt, no Corinthian 
brass would flow out from beneath its ashes." Here 
Anima paused breathless, and her mother took up the 
theme more seriously. 

" Belinda's house is, after all, only an exaggerated 
specimen of the mannerism of taste in this decade ; 
exaggerated because she has youth, strength, plenty 
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of pocket-money and spare time, two housemaids, a 
parlour-maid, and no children : it is the outcome of 
the art teaching and aimless training of our day. 
Art is not taught as a whole, as the flower of 
learning, the joy and splendour of thought ; but it is 
all in bits, too mixed a feast. Pawnbrokery pictures 
of fanciful drapery and scraps of decoration, with 
conceits and artistic puns, are all that the Academy 
exhibitors give us this year; there is little reading 
of nature, and scarcely an attempt to interpret the 
spiritual. It is as if the clasping of a bracelet were 
the chief event in a woman's life, the fastening of his 
spur of a mail-clad warrior's. It is fancy ball-room, 
or theatrical costume painting. M'Whirter and one 
or two others sometimes take you away with them far 
off into the blossoming country, but who carries us 
really back into the past, or out of ourselves, or up- 
ward to the ideal } 

■ "Perhaps we should be thankful that a public- 
spirited Royal Academy gives us hints for our 
fashions of dress and furniture ; it might indeed go 
a step further, and show us what elegant chariots, 
worthy of our beautiful horses, might adorn our 
parks. The R.A.'s might set a fashion which would 
be eagerly followed ; wc only wait for an example 
or two. But is this good-natured teaching the end 
and object of our highest Art school ? 

"Phidias and Michael Angelo wrought out their 
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beliefs ; we paint slight incident. Instead of attend- 
ing to the action of the drama, our artists paint the 
by-play. 

Wilfred Lawson is among the few of our painters 
who aim at a higher motive for their art than fancy 
dress, anatomy, or a bit of fun. He believes in what 
he paints, and belief, while it elevates his style, by no 
means casts out the poetic feeling. I am glad to know 
that pictures of this class are bought by the thoughtful 
rich, whose hearts share the artist's sympathy for the 
poor ; and though their hands can only show this by 
dipping into their purses, yet their brains can devise 
palliations for their dismal lot, and shed rays of happi- 
ness over the shaded lives. It is worth a painter's 
while to merit the attention of the * best ' patrons ; and 
it seems the duty of poet and painter to point out the 
finest objects in life to those who have the means of 
pursuing them. Formerly artists loved to depict the 
good works and devotion of the saints ; this is finer, 
surely, than to insist upon the fashion of their 
garments. 

"Carlyle believes in what he writes; so does 
Ruskin ; and this makes them read and enjoyed, 
though readers no longer find in the latter the qualities 
that so endeared him formerly. Mankind may not 
care to be saved his way, probably do not ; yet we 
feel he believes in his own counsel, that he gives it 
from his heart and thought 
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" This is why some of us can only bear scientific 
books — though dry, they are true so far as the writer 
has yet discovered ; or books of avowed fiction, which 
do not pretend to be other. Our sentiment is put on 
like our dress; it is not even skin-deep, much less 
heart-deep. 

" Covetousness and unbelief so spoil all our art, that 
we cannot revere art as father of our fashion, which is 
an epidemic rather than a generation. The study of 
fashion is the epidemiology of art 

" There is no repose in modern 'artistic' houses ; this 
is the defect of even the best of them, those filled with 
really good things ; they have too varied interest, and 
require the mind to be perpetually astir. There is no 
due subordination of parts ; nor breadth, as of the air, 
the desert, or the sea ; one feels as in a wood, 
bewildered by play of tracery all over, and fretted 
light and shade — things lovely if occasionally enjoyed, 
but we have them to weariness. 

"'Toujours perdrix' is our upholsterers* mottoj 
and that of the gatherers of these pantechnica. 
They run riot in rattle-trap; they quarrel over old 
china and other * loot,* while their rooms are filled to 
bursting with sideboard appendages, and present the 
aspect of a broker's shop. Every corner is brought 
out of its natural retirement by being crammed with 
shiny ware and lustre, gilding and patterned broidery ; 
every chair is cushioned, shawled, and covered with 
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counterpanes, as if it were a chair-bed made up to 
accommodate an extra guest, for whom there was no 
room but the drawing-room." 

" Sometimes it marks a chair as ' dangerous/ or 
not meant to sit upon," said Anima Gay. "It 
would come down if it were, being really a folding 
or sprawling chair." 

"The small white boudoir in the Pitti Palace is 
eminently tmi and restful. Many of us know how its 
pearly charm of whiteness soothes us after the pic- 
tures* glow. This should be the influence of a room 
to spend calm, charmed hours in at home. Neither 
should the figures become mere accessories, as they 
are in too many pictures as well as rooms, where the 
motive of the painter is palpably to ^wire in* the 
bit of bric-a-brac he has just picked up. Flowers are 
more visible than leaves : we in our dun draperies are 
half invisible." 




REVIVAL OF COURTESY. 



" Silmci is only comtiundabU in a nea(s tottgiu." — ShaKB- 

SPEARE. 

BHE difference between the tasteful furnish- 
ing of Queen Anne's time and its coun- 
terfeit ill our own will be best explained 
by a saying of Lord Chesterfield. In 
writing to Philip, now making the grand tour, he says 
he must consider the countries he passes through 
"classically and politically, not 'knicknackically.' 
Do not be a virtuoso of small wares. Observe 
where the man of taste ends and the mere curiosity- 
monger begins." Apply these sensible maxims to the 
nextjtour taken by any one of us, and we shall gain a 
breadth of culture and result of taste that will per- 
fectly astonish us. This shows (among other things), 
first, that men of taste were distinguished from 
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curiosity-mongers ; with us a curiosity-monger is 
looked upon as a man of taste. Next, that things 
were treated as subordinate to persons ; and they 
were so when cultured persons had fine manners 
enough to command the respect that they paid to 
others. Courtliness is more than ever the mark of a 
gentleman now that any boor can buy learning, as 
well as manners, at 2d. a week. 

We carry our contempt for graces of deportment 
to the verge of rudeness. With our loss of self- 
respect, as evinced by our manners and our dress, 
we have lost respect for others. Jack's as good as his 
master, so we dress and think on a level with Jack. 

One thing, with all our fulness, is wanting to our 
plenishing, and the want has a greatly damaging effect 
on our manners. This is real value, intrinsic value, a 
worth that we can learn and can respect ; such as is 
furnished by the patient finish of an honest worker ; 
the mental power of a great one, a man who can con- 
centrate years of practised skill into a sketch, so 
different from the pert slap-dash of his imitators, who 
pass his best qualities unrecognized and parody his 
manner. We have no respect for the cheap and 
tawdry trinkets with which we fill our rooms, for 
they are not things into which any breath of a noble 
soul has entered. 

But even more than furniture is dress the governor 
of our manners. In the embroidered satin and lace 
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ruffles of Queen Anne's time one could not be other 
than courtly ; in the rich, stiflf cloth of gold of the 
Tudors, no other than stately ; in the panoply of an 
earlier period, less than nothing if not warlike. Even 
in our evening broadcloth a man looks polite. In our 
tourist suits we may look active, sensible — or ruffianly, 
as often as anything else : we need be greatly careful 
of our manners to compensate for the rudeness of our 
outward man. 

The perfect fit, however, of our clothing is an 
excellence, and so is its elastic adaptability to all our 
movements, and where the man himself is worth 
seeing, his clothes are unremarked; but in many 
instances all we see of a man as indicating his nature 
are his bad manners and his short pipe. Fine 
manners (courtliness) will revive like the use of fine 
lace, as a luxury to be admired with discrimination 
and proximity, because the coarse wares will be held 
no luxury at all, since clumsiness and trumpery may 
be met with anywhere. On the same principle, we 
shall have for reading either poetry or telegrams, 
either the bald fact or the joyous picture ; for cloth- 
ing, crash or fine lace, homespun or embroidery, for 
use on two sets of occasions ; — the walking-tour dress 
is as useful and comfortable for home life, while for 
weddings and great occasions we shall produce our 
best, and care for its being sumptuous. There need 
be no* middling nor no sham, hence no shame, since 
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the occasion for the one would be unsuitable to the 
other. 

Side by side with our neglect of beauty in our 
appearance, and a result of this, is the neglect of our 
personal influence. This would be more felt, but that 
we busy people withdraw from our species more 
and more. We have no time for visiting, or even 
letter-writing. 

The ancients moved all by their personal influence. 
To us is only left the dinner-table, or the stump ; the 
very hustings are now gone. In lieu of a letter we 
fire a telegram, as a pistol-shot supersedes the art of 
fencing. For all that sovereigns use them, telegrams 
can seldom be courteous. 

Then, again, not only chivalry, but even courtesy, 
towards women, has been lost in the discussion of 
women's rights. This is, as it were, the oaks squab- 
bling with the roses ; the oaks are stiff*, the roses are 
thorny. Our children, too, have their rights more 
insisted on than their duty to their parents ; one 
would think the parents had no rights. In trying to 
right one class we have heaped the hardest, because 
most incessant, toil upon another. " Man works from 
sun to sun, woman's work is never done " is truer than 
ever of a poor house-mother. A poor man's wife is 
no longer the mistress of her family, but the poorest 
drudge that can be seen. To her no help is given, no 
young strength left under her guidance, so afraid are 
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we to trust unprinted wisdom, or *' uncertified " 
maternal sorge. So, soon as out of her arms, the 
children must be ofT to school, and then make their 
own way for themselves. Eveiy step, at home, must 
be trod by her feet, every lifting done by her own arm. 
Poor slave ! Suppose she struck work for a day, 
where would be the dinner ? what would the family 
say if her weakness put off a meal for an hour after 
they were ready for it ? So on she must drive, baby 
or no baby. No wonder the Bible holds salvation to 
have been earned by the woman who has brought up 
children. 

One's duty to one's family is held to consist in 
getting the children off one's hands as soon as possible ; 
there seems no thought of a family living happily at 
work at home. How can we, then, be courteous, much 
less affectionate.^ But this topic will only end in 
heaven. 

Receptivity is the open door to courtesy as 
well as culture, the heartiness free from contempt, 
that does not close itself to everything but art, the art 
of the schools, but that enters into everything, sees 
and looks for more beauty, latent poetry, hidden 
treasure. Without it mere book-learning will avail 
nothing. The proud, conceited spirit is the antithesis 
of this open-heartedness, the humility to which God 
giveth grace. I must illustrate to explain. 

Visiting Chartres, I went in quest of TEscalier do 
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la Reine Berthe. Murray does not mention it; he 
says that, beyond one fine and three shabby churches^ 
there is nothing in Chartres, so of course I knew 
nothing about it ; but I had seen something attrac- 
tive in a photograph, and when a woman carrying a 
hotte asked me if I was seeking " TEscalier de la 
Reine Berthe?" I at once said "yes," feeling sure 
it was the subject of the photograph. She was 
proud, with a worthy, honest pride, of the treasure 
hidden in her town. Notwithstanding that to the 
world Chartres only means painted glass and a paU^ 
there are many overhanging houses and gables to 
be seen at Chartres, and spires up precious little per- 
spectives of steep streets, and down the hill are 
houses almost, if not quite, in the river, all delight- 
fully picturesque and labyrinthine ; and when at last 
I did find TEscalier de la Reine Berthe, I was made 
welcome to a charming garden to draw in, a wilder- 
ness of boughs, and flowers, and roofs clustered round 
a lych gate and a well, with fine red and purple 
balsams growing luxuriantly round my seat. 

I inquired for this old curiosity of a lady, thinking 
a lady might, out of her funded knowledge, give me 
a few scraps of information about its story ; but she 
knew nothing of it, nor where it was (it was close by 
us, too) ; she was only discontented with Chartres, 
and supposed I found it very badly kept after Paris. 
From her I turned to some women peeling vegetables 
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on a kerbstone; they knew all about it, and were 
proud of their town, and one of them ran to show 
me the entrance. Which was the Philistine ? 

This pretty "bit" is a spiral staircase of carved 
wood built into the wall of a house ; it is said to 
date from the cathedral, which is probable from its 
mouldings of cockle-shells and carvings of dragons 
and cable-work, though perhaps the latter indicates 
Anne of Brittany's badge, the cord of St. Francis. 
The Philistine lady thought nothing in the town so 
important as her own flounces ; the working women 
had time to enjoy, not being troubled about their 
personality at all ; their pride was in things outside 
themselves, taking a wider range. Yet I doubt if they 
could read or write. 

See the art of appreciating applied to conversa- 
tion. Receptivity on the hearers' part warms up a 
chill table ; " hear, hear," imparts a genial glow ; 
" bravo " excites the one, and fires others with fine 
•emulation to excel ; it is a working of the spirit ; 
there is warmth, there is life in the touch of (good) 
nature which makes all akin ; " good " murmured in 
a fine passage renders the climax finer. The French 
know this : the very burlesque of it in the hired claque 
at their theatres shows that they recognize it, and 
they are too good men of business to neglect a means 
of fi.nding excellence. 

As plate-powder to silver, is sympathy to the 
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brightness of man ; both bring latent beams to light. 
As that duchess says, whose title is not yet known, 
" Many conceits are not the offspring of a dull brain." 
The Duchess appreciated Sancho and drew him out. 
Behind the greedy clodpole was the witty and 
sagacious governor. A duchess does this ; our less 
courtly smartness is proud of " shutting people up ; " 
a cockney street-boy relishes this, too. 

A tribe of little girls, with a baby, are playing 
under my open window, and, alas ! on my whitened 
doorstep. Thinking of my servants' and family's 
feelings, I would suggest their moving on and not 
prattling to stop my writing. A tradesman comes by 
saying, " Mind, my dears ; mind, my little beauty," 
when they entangle themselves in his legs. He is 
no Philistine, and why should not I be tender-hearted, 
and tile my doorsteps instead of causing labour to 
be daily wasted in whitening them.? Now they dart 
off to show the baby the water-cart ; they cluster 
round that peripatetic fountain, the London Naiad's 
urn, and I — I can't get their pretty little faces out of 
my head, however much I want to scold other people. 

So let us discuss houses and furniture. Common- 
place houses are stuck together (rather than built or 
welded) by commonplace people, from whose chat 
you may gather a bit of gossip, but seldom an idea- 
Let us go to houses where we may gather ideas. The 
splash of the water-cart is lost in the distance. 
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A small but ag^reeable party is assembled in Lady- 
John Percivars drawing-room. Her house is con- 
veniently central as a meeting-point, and she allows 
entire liberty of action. On certain evenings you 
may come when you can and go away when you like> 
for which reason people are often tempted to lengthen 
out the half-hour they meant to afford into a whole 
evening ; so pleasant is it to the clever or influential 
to hear the free and unreported sound of their own 
voices, and so interesting is it to those who have 
neither of these attributes, but are only appreciative, 
to hear a buzz of lively talk going on which they 
can digest into thought at their leisure, that they 
prefer taking newspaper articles in the form of chat 
to trying their eyes over them in their own growlery. 

Lady John Percival is a charming woman, lovely 
in feature, with a complexion of lilies and roses, 
pearly teeth, and dark clustering hair. On these 
evenings she generally wears black velvet, and good, 
though clean, lace. She is forty years of age and of 
commanding presence — indeed, very stout — and her 
kindly, beaming face gladdens you from afar as she 
sails down upon your end of the room like a gal- 
lant ship bearing towards your desert island ; and, 
R^camier-like, where she moves becomes the focus of 
conversation. Her manners are so mild and bland, 
so "velvety;" not supercilious, only gracious. Her 
practice is to go towards those people who have been 
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some time quiet, as most likely to have refreshed 
their thought at the well of silence. 

Lord John Percivars house is set in noble trees, 
and the greenery stretching away across the park 
gives it an air of being out of town ; the grounds, 
without being extensive, are yet large enough to 
allow of their cultivation and character giving a 
variety of impressions, according as to whether one 
chooses to look out on an Italian garden, a turfy glade, 
or a wilderness. 

They say our surroundings vastly influence eur 
minds, when advocating good furniture and pleasant 
decorations; so to see the budding elms should be 
the best of culture ; to look on moonlight should be to 
lift our minds to another world, a silver realm. Yet 
do we find country people really better and softer 
than their town brethren } I doubt it. The study of 
mankind gives higher, wider teaching than that of 
trees and running brooks. 

Urbanity, the ornament of humanity, is an active 
part of the study of the humanities. As I proclaimed 
before, a beautiful woman is the finest ornament of a 
room, and her society has more influence than still 
life or " talking oaks ;" but she must talk sense or not 
at all. The faculty of speech, like all other faculties, 
should be cultivated, yet we generally let it go hap- 
hazard, treating it even more carelessly than its 
daughter — reading aloud. 
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On quiet evenings Lady John frequently causes a 
new book to be read aloud, encouraging comment, 
which often gives rise to a discussion so interesting as 
to leave the book itself to be forgotten. This form 
of mutual entertainment is much relished ; the diffi- 
culty is to tear oneself away from it. 

Percival Lodge cannot be called a model dwelling 
in all, or indeed in most, respects. For one thing, 
it follows a galvanized old fashion, the Jacobean 
craze. The essence of regeneration is that the revived 
thing should be a development, a perfecting of its 
former state, and much of our modern Stuart 
taste and Queen Annism gives us a jejune ruffian- 
liness in lieu of the old enamelled suavity ; as if the 
house were all one kitchen, picturesque indeed, but 
not elegantly so. It is in the taste of ticken dresses, 
fish-wife costumes of workhouse sheeting, embroidery 
on horse-girthing, and tunics of bath-towels. 

Courtliness is well-nigh impossible in such an 
atmosphere ; its only feasibility is under the sway of 
a person like Lady John Percival, who is clever, 
popular, and — great, enough to command men to be 
gentlemen in her presence, to have sufficient reverence 
for her to respect themselves ; not only to be well- 
behaved men — all decent men are this in civilized 
society — but to shine, to put on all their polish, to be 
themselves at their very best. 

The house itself, fine as the architect left it, wants 
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the seal, the guinea stamp of completeness In any- 
one line ; too fashionable to be simple, too new to be 
venerable ; too void of ornament to be delightful ; 
not altogether luxurious, less than artistic : it lacks 
the feminine touch that adds the charm, as the moss 
beautifies the rose. It is no bijou residence; the 
notion is altogether foreign to Lady John ; it is the 
bold sketch rather than a cabinet picture ; a Jacobean 
house, simple to affectation in some of its fittings, 
in some cases thoughtfully and conveniently so, as 
witness .the plain valance without fold or gather 
above the windows, and grey linen curtains running 
easily on light brass rods, answering all purposes of 
curtain and window-blind ; but in some of its appoint- 
ments unmeaning, as in cane panels (chair seat 
pattern) beneath the windows. Red dyed-grass mat- 
ting is spread in all the doorways, but this seems ta 
have its use. 

There is some, though not much, of the antiquated 
modern nonsense of brass tripod-stand with shovel, 
brush, tongs, colander-shaped cinder-sifter, and all 
the toy apparatus for playing with fire; but this is 
rather pushed out of the way. Yet is it in one sense 
a model dwelling, being perfectly adapted to the 
spirit of the inhabitants, who are not artists, not 
musicians, scarcely poets — but talkers. They love 
society and conversation, to which the house makes 
an unobtrusive background. Its very sketchiness 
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adds to Its suggestiveness, the mind not being 
swamped nor smothered in eiderdown. 

It is not that Lady John cannot recognize beauty^ 
or has no taste, but upholstery is not her line of 
study. As she says, " Walnut or Coromandel wood 
qiiimporte. One's house should be a background 
to one's life, or each room is a still life picture 
merely." And this gave me the sub-title of this book. 

Within and without are means of talking ; the cosy 
chat d'detix in a shady conservatory made rather for 
seats than for flowers ; in that its air is not moist, and 
it never smells of gardener's tobacco, nor otherwise 
suggests insecticide. 

The house looks upon a wilderness garden on the 
side next the high-road, only the shoulders of passing 
omnibus and hansom-cab drivers appearing above 
the wall, and just above these the umbrage of Hyde 
Park, This wilderness was saved out of the old 
growth when Kensington Gore was transformed into 
Kensington Stucco. A bay window looks out on this, 
and it feels pleasant in all weathers tp escape from 
London into greenery untutored and untortured, with 
nothing of wildness removed but its inconveniences, 
and yet to know that in a minute one can be again 
in London, 

A long, low bay window on another side leads by 
glass folding-doors out on a dry cane-matted terrace 
with seats of various choice, one of them a night 
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porter's hooded wicker chair lined with red and 
cushioned. Below this terrace slopes a glade, or lawn, 
embowered in tall, branching elms, with a peep, at 
the end of its vista, of a new red-brick house ; just 
enough of it seen for sociability, and its redness out- 
flared by pots of crimson-stemmed beet. 

The flower decorations at Percival Lodge are 
broadly treated. The groups remind one often of 
Rachel Ruysch, Van Huysum, and other Dutch 
flower painters who make shady nooks glow with 
glory, or focus light with a form of pure brilliancy. 

Lady John's dinner-table decorations are on the 
same grand scale. No pyramids of colour interrupt 
your view of a speaking countenance, but tall, graceful 
branches of drooping bloom, a show specimen of 
wistaria, double-blossomed cherry, or hawthorn, will 
frame rather than hide the faces opposite, or crown 
them with garlands. In later summer a flaming 
sword of gladiolus spires up here and there, or a 
palm tree forms a royal umbrella to the feast. 

The dessert is almost always placed growing on 
the table ; no finger has brushed the bloom of those 
plums before theirs who finally enjoy them. The 
Percivals have had pots of antique form made in 
terra-cotta expressly for this purpose. But though 
one gathers one's own cherries, strawberries, grapes, 
and peaches, they seldom place other than cut flowers 
on the table ; and these arranged either in tall trumpet- 

o 
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shaped glasses, using long spikes of bloom, or large 
majestic flowers ; or else they are grouped quite low 
in shallow baskets as a carpet of blossom. Only now 
and then a standard deutzia, rose, or fuchsia rears its 
flowery head above the faces of the guests. There 
are no small porcelains about the table, no specimen 
glasses, nothing but the plain and clearly printed 
menu card, nothing indeed to favour small talk. 
Political party questions are discouraged, but great 
measures and social subjects are freely discussed. 

This evening a chain of bowls, filled with roses 
and pansies, is ranged round a massive console. One 
recess holds four jars of asters ; another has groups 
of tall iris-flags backed by a broad piece of tapestry 
about two feet high, which is still more shaded by a 
deep shelf supporting shields and ornaments above 
the tapestry. On the console below, brought well 
forward from the iris jars, are tall candlesticks of 
carved wood, and others of turned ivory, of a size to 
hold the wax candles, two to the pound, which are 
used to light the reception-rooms at Percival Lodge. 
This console also holds some large models in ivory 
of ancient temples, and on a table near stands a 
bronze-green vase of giant poppies, blazing above 
some sketch-books strewn beneath. 

A table, covered with a gold-wrought Indian 
shawl, is spread with books of prints ; and portfolio 
stands, containing sketch-books and large illustrated 
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works, are placed conveniently near for reference. 
One rule of Lady John's is, to have no table too 
small to hold large books, folio size. She puts 
absorbing volumes out of the way as too great a 
temptation to the hermit order of mind, and to an 
abstraction, the opposite of the urbane demeanour 
she encourages among her guests. 

Conversation, when it is no insignificant inter- 
change of phrases on matters of opinion, but talk 
on matters of vital interest, to flow at all must be 
parliamentary ; that is, it must be regulated by forms 
of courtesy, the intercommunication of gentlemen ; 
and to make it pleasant as well as useful it should be 
under the easy guidance of a clever and accomplished 

woman. 

" Diatribe should be reserved for print,'* is Lady 
John PercivaFs dictum. But next to rudeness of all 
things social Lady John most dreads dulness. She 
abhors the stiff formality of a large assembly invited 
at a specified time for a certain number of hours, an 
idea in itself destructive of liberty and enjoyment, as 
a five-act drama, a three-hours' concert at a private 
house, an adagio movement, the long vacation, a three- 
volume novel, or any other bed of Procrustes ; and, 
although she receives her friends twice a week, as 
she loves society and talk with clever men, she never 
lets her receptions degenerate into the dismalness of 
the ordinary weekly "at home," where one con- 
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ccntrates all the boring of casual callers into three 
hours of concentrated martyrdom once a week; 
where, knowing your "at home" day, acquaintances 
of every shade of stupidity call upon you once in the 
course of the season to exchange personal biography 
over cups of tea. 

" I like to have my friends a few at a time and 
often," said the genial Lady John. "Overcrowding 
is the destruction of society." 

How right she was ! We do not . care to make 
ourselves liked, or even admired, by those whom we 
may never meet again : it is hotel life, not home. 
We huddle in with the mob and are lost as in a 
London street. We can only exchange a " how d'ye 
do } " or a far-off nod with somebody we have either 
nodded at before, or exchanged twenty minutes* worth 
of civility with twice a year. 

The fact is, this form of visiting is as flat and 
fatiguing as any other, unless it is taken pretty much 
in the spirit it is done in Paris, where, in ordinary 
houses, mainly the same circle assembles itself weekly 
for conversational enjoyment. Knowing each other 
fairly well, they can take up talk where they left it 
off. But if we are too idle, or determine to pretend 
we are too much engaged, to go frequently to the 
same house, if we fear our friend too much to love 
him, we must necessarily be bored by a mere outside 
acquaintance with many persons, which is a super- 
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ficial, and therefore unprofitable, knowledge of our 
fellow-creatures, giving us all the weariness of the 
plan of social intercourse which we have dropped, viz. 
returned salutes and the broadside of a dinner-party. 
If it be true that we have so many acquaintances as 
to leave no time for friendship, we had better weed 
our visiting list. We dread to meet the same people 
frequently because, as most of us know a few busy- 
bodies who bore us to death, we fear to incur another 
such intimacy. To avoid this tiresome contingency 
let us take care that our chosen friends have some 
occupation of their own, and then we shall not be 
burdened by the floating capital of tedium the un- 
occupied are always ready to place. 

Lady John begins by receiving her friends in her 
tea-room, a pleasant room in all seasons, but in cold 
weather made particularly comfortable by the large 
carved mantelpiece which forms a cosy chimney corner, 
by projecting far enough into the room to admit of 
two benches being placed within its embrasure. The 
broad console of the mantelpiece is supported by 
oaken columns. Screens with hinged shelves that 
fold down like flaps draw this ingle-nook even closer 
and more snug in winter-time. Oh, how the four 
by the fireside can and do talk! and as their 
numbers expand into six, or even eight, they are still 
sheltered and accommodated by the high-backed 
settle drawn round to the front. This is real old 
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English comfort But wc have not >-et gone into 
winter quarters. 

It is a pleasure to be early on one of Lady John's 
evenings. There is none of that vacuity of being that 
seizes the first arrival at an ordinary party ; the early 
comers grow intimate, and help their hostess with the 
rest As the party expands, it throws off the chrysalis 
stage and emerges into the draA^ang-room, if it g^rows 
unmanageably large ; or if any tableau or recitation is 
going fon\'ard, the doors of the saloon, or of the great 
hall itself, are thrown open. 

The average of talk is high — more solid, of course, 
than when it is broken up by young people executing 
divers pieces of music (so much music is executed, if 
not otherwise murdered). A more delightful way for 
ordinary people to use music as a social adjunct is to 
break into song, as one would make a spoken quota- 
tion, unaccompanied and unpremeditated. Even a 
poor song is interesting when well placed, and when 
no expectation has been raised by preparation of ap- 
pliances and hunting for the music through piles of 
imperfectly-studied folios. A spontaneous chorus 
rising out of an impromptu song gives a glow of 
pleasure seldom raised by the amateur after all 
feeling has been damped limp by opening of piano- 
lids, lighting of candles, twirling of music-stools, un- 
fastening of bracelets, clearing of throats, unrolling 
of music parcels unearthed from among cloaks, and 
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dialogue of entreaty and bashful resistance. The 
acting IS over, and by the time the cavatina begins, 
the music feels dull as a sequel. How delicious is 
a song sung out in a boat! how different to the 
barcarolle hummed to the grand piano ! 

This use of music is not really difficult ; and it 
would be quite easy to us were we not such slaves of 
our apparatus. We are so seldom masters of our 
song, voice, nerves, or memory ; we want so much 
support from our accompaniment, to veil ourselves, 
as it were. Of course this renders no real emotion 
possible ; the thing is but a practised affectation, not 
carried far enough to be a representation. As no 
piece of music should be considered known until 
playable without book, so should a song be learnt, 
the words without book, the air without piano accom- 
paniment. This practice would improve our inton- 
ation, expression, and above all articulation, and raise 
the character of the music itself, both words and 
melody* If we knew our music by heart we should 
put more heart into it. 

But music is our sweatmeat, talk is our daily 
food. 

When we read of the joyous things "done at the 
Mermaid " club, of the wits assembled in the coffee- 
houses, or the pleasant society gathered round Rey- 
nolds, and the Thrales, we must think either that 
human nature has degenerated or that our social 
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system is in fault Our drawing-rooms are desert 
islands in comparison, where it is impossible to ex- 
change an idea. Even in an intellectual circle it is 
often impossible to get a word with the person one 
would best like to talk to. 

Lady John has one useful plan for facilitating 
intercourse. Each person on entering writes his 
name, with his address, or what particulars he 
pleases, on a large card laid on a writing-table near 
the entrance of the room. This is referred to by any- 
body at any time, so that names are not confused, 
nor opportunities lost for want of knowing "who is 
who." The card is placed next morning in the 
visitor*s volume. 

Lord John Percival is the antithesis of his wife, 
though in earnestness combined with tact he is her 
counterpart. He reticent, patient, "polished at all 
points into official articulation," practised to be the 
courteous refuser who makes no enemy ; she open, 
full of fervour upon favourite points, genial upon all. 
He has the art of keeping himself in, she of drawing 
others out. The charm of the courtesy of both is felt 
in every well-turned phrase, their polish in tone and 
manner as well as in word. Lord Bacon says, " There 
is no man but will be a little more raised by hearing 
it said, ' Your enemies will be glad of this,' than by 
hearing it said only, ' This is evil for you.' " But it 
needs the presence of mind due to practice to have 
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the word ready on the Up to place. Polish does not 
come of itself, it is produced by friction. 

On the present occasion good solid talk was. 
going on, so edifying as to be felt a little heavy by 
some lighter, younger, gayer spirits than those deep 
in the actual controversy. The tide soon turned. 

"The best reason for literature is that it is thought 
made permanent. Reduced to words and debarred 
action, it yet may give rise to action in others." 

The utterance of this speech in measured tones 
closely resembling those of a well-known and learned 
statesman recently raised to the peerage, made all 
the company turn to examine the speaker. White 
hair and an assured manner as of one who "has 
arrived" carried out the illusion, especially as the 
speaker's face was studiously kept from the light, and 
a folding screen concealed the figure. 

" We all know your lordship's views on the educa- 
tion question," said Lady John. " Have they been 
modified or developed of late 1 " 

" Man is himself the candle ; education must light 
it : if too much fire be applied, the candle will be 
wasted," said the pseudo-Lord . 

" The ratepayers will rejoice to hear you say so." 

The dialogue proceeded in lively strain, and the 
atmosphere of fog was lifted from the company. 

We who are not surrounded by the fun and 
glamour of a clever piece of mimicry may as well get 
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behind the scenes at once. It was Anima Gay, a great 
favourite of Lady John Percivars, who often on quiet 
evenings at her house, when the talk was likely to 
drop from difficulty into dulness from paucity of wits, 
or numbers, or any other cause, used to dress up or 
act imitations of various characters to amuse the 
guests, in concert with Laura Percival, Lady John's 
only daughter, a frolic of the first water, brilliant, and 
perhaps hard, as a diamond — ^the opposite of her 
stately mother, to whose gracious manners she pre- 
sented a contrast, or a foil. 

On occasions when few visitors were there, these 
two lively girls would keep up what seemed a daz- 
zling succession of celebrities and fashionable lions, 
alternately delighting and convulsing the company 
, with their wit and drollery. Laura supplied the high 
spirits necessary for .this kind of game, Anima the 
cleverness to carry it out, for with her " c'est souvent 
bien pensd, mais c'est encore mieux dit." Once they 
kept up a burlesque debate in the House of Peers 
until the company was in fits of laughter. Sometimes 
they would mimic lecturers in vogue or foreign 
savants, and at her best Anima would give close 
imitations of famous actresses, not only in their pro- 
fessional capacity but in their ordinary social man- 
ners, when these presented fair field for satire. 

Presently, and without further preparation than 
the domino costumes that lay in readiness, Laura 
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Percival and Anima acted the " Citizen of the World," 
having for scenery the bluey-green shelves of blue 
china in a tapestried alcove at the foot of the great 
stairs, with dried plants in jars breaking the harsh- 
ness of the red wall and blue dado. 

They disappeared up the broad oak staircase, and 
soon appeared again in the low-arched gallery over- 
looking the hall, where the band plays on the oc- 
casion of a ball. They were in the character of the 
disputant Doctors Tweedledum and Tweedledee ; the 
play was pantomimic, lively gesture supplying the 
place of sound. " As the tongue speaketh to the ear, 
so the gesture speaketh to the eye " (King James I.). 

Anima was an adept at pantomime, and believed 
in the noble power of movement, beyond that of 
attitude, which also she had studied from the antique 
sculptures, seeing how every emotion has been ex- 
pressed in marble by the Greeks, from the idyll of 
Love to the drama of Niobc. When to this poten- 
tiality movement is added, words seem superfluous 
altogether. 

They were thus employed, and mirth was at its 
highest, when at once the crimson foot-cloth was 
unrolled under the gallery and laid to the outer 

door, and Princess C ^ with her lady-in-waiting, 

•entered the hall. Lady John conducted her to a 
seat of honour, a daYs draped in white satin, worked 
in outlines of dark shades of blue, the bold damask 
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pattern left pure white, the ground darned in gold* 
coloured filoselle. 

At her royal highness's request the play proceeded, 
while coffee was handed round, and soon afterwards 
a minuet was danced by the girls and two young 
men, for whom embroidered suits had been found in 
the large Italian chests in the upper corridor. This 
graceful dance brought back quietness and murmured 
applause; the notes on the ancient spinet were so 
silvery and low, and the train dresses compel slow, 
gliding, courtly steps. Thus the evening was filled 
with varied pleasure. 

At the princess's departure her hostess, with her 
daughter, accompanied her to the threshold, to which 
she was conducted by Lord John Percival. The 
princess held out her hand in a friendly way ; Lady 
John bent low as if her knee would touch the ground, 
and kissed the glove. Miss Percival, with a quick, 
low curtsy, more like a bounce than a reverence, made 
wise to do the same, and the princess drove off to 
another, and perhaps a less agreeable reception. 




CLASSICISM. 



" Aperiaiur terra et gerrtdttet sahialorem." 

MUST go to Mrs. Arathoon's and look 
up Greek art for you by the time you 
come to decorate the music-room," said 
Anima, when she had sufficiently ad- 
mired the effect produced by Blanchflor's Arabian 
perspectives. " For if you go on this rate you will 
paint the whole house, and make each room the 
epitome of a style," 

"That is just what we mean to do," said Mrs. 
Gay. "I did not think Blanchflor had it in her to 
be so robust a worker. With her for my foreman we 
shall achieve greatness." 

" It is glorious to learn a style, and create space 
and beauty as you go," said Blanchflor, enthusiasti- 
cally. " Only to think that I did not care in the 
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least for architecture before, and now it seems like a 
sixth sense ! " 

Among their particular friends Blanchflor and 
Anima had each a more particular friend, dwelling 
in houses adjusted to classic taste — one perfectly, the 
other imperfectly so ; and the imperfect one was by 
far the most soul-stirring. These ladies lived in these 
houses not by any immediate act or will of their own ; 
classicism was rather thrust upon them by circum- 
stances. 

One was a lively and still young widow, relict of 
an elderly Bombay merchant of European culture 
and hankerings, who built for himself in England a 
Grecian mansion because it was the fashion of his 
time, building it rather in the classic style edified by 
Adam than that illustrated by " Athenian " Stuart ; 
and in this occupation of building he read up the 
subject thoroughly, and indulged himself in collecting 
all the available remains of antique lore floating about 
the Jew shops of Europe, arranging them as trust- 
worthily as possible by the light of books. Athens 
he had never visited ; his clerk of the works always 
stood in the way of this ; otherwise probably his house 
would have been less rich in objects of inutility. 
The pleasure was always promised, but before Mr. 
Arathoon could tear himself from his progressing 
treasure he died, leaving to his widow a fine house, 
scarcely the ideal Horatian villa, nor a purely Greek 
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temple of Victory, yet strictly classical and perfect iti 
its line. 

The architect insisted upon the Five Orders, ac- 
cording to Vitruvius, as edited by commentators of 
Geoi^e the Fourth's time, their arrangement being 
as follows — ^the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian styles 
for the dwelling-house proper: to wit, an Ionic portico 
in the form of an elliptical temple, leading by a peri- 
style into a large inner court or hall of white marble 
in two storeys, with Doric columns supporting the 
gallery or upper corridor, and Corinthian columns 
the broad, square, nearly flat, and very expensive 
roof. The Composite order was used for the con- 
servatory, and the "Temple to Friendship" orna- 
mentally situated in the pleasure-grounds ; and the 
Tuscan order for the stables and dependencies of a. 
large suburban house. 

The widow piously allowed all to remain as it 
stood during the builder's lifetime, respecting it, 
though not enjoying it; but she developed the 
architectural conservatory into a real pleasure, and 
expanded the hothouses and collection of Indian 
plants into a marvel. 

Cudderpore Hall was not far from Mrs. Gay^s 
new abode, so Anima's friendship with the lively and 
careless Mrs. Arathoon was renewed with ardour on 
both sides. 

Blanchflor's friend was the wife of an artist famous 
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for his \'ivid reproductions of the letter, if not the 
spirit, of antique art, and the appearance of his house, 
at once his joy, his comfort, and his model, was as 
different from Mrs. Arathoons as it is possible for 
two things constructed from the same learning to be. 
One was a bas-relief, the other a painting ; one was 
in outline, the other in mezzotint ; one was all learn- 
ing, the other all soul ; in short, they were the same 
thing felt differently by two people, as differently as 
their two nationalities would read a language foreign 
to both ; one man was a Hindoo, the other a Dutch- 
man, both naturalized in England, both students of 
the distant past 

Mrs. Arathoon had besought Anima to come and 
spend the first day she could spare from the arrange- 
ment of their new house with her at Cudderpore 
Hall, and now seemed the opportunity for going. 

Mrs. Arathoon still carried on the establishment 
on the same footing as her husband had placed it, 
only the hothouses and stone-plant houses cost con- 
siderably more in money and attention than before ; 
while all the servants, except the gardeners, found in 
her a mistress too indulgent even for their own com- 
fort, as they gradually grew too idle to wait upon her, 
or upon themselves, with any approach to regularity. 

When Anima arrived at Cudderpore Hall about 
noon, she found her friend still in her dressing-room, 
a small but choice apartment — an extremely elegant 
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specimen of the Ionic style, built and decorated in 
pure white, with velvet carpet and draperies of pale 
blue. The ceiling was slightly domed, with a rosette 
in the centre, and a cornice moulded of honeysuckle 
and other scrollwork in white stucco. Caryatides 
supported the sculptured marble dressing-table, and 
Loves the mirror; facing these was a large seat of 
white marble resembling a Pompeian altar, supported 
at the ends by two elaborately carved slabs. This 
elegant but immovable seat was cushioned in blue 
satin ; and here sat Mrs. Arathoon in a quilted satin 
wrapper, eating her breakfast off the corner of the 
dressing-table, with all the plates and other things 
not immediately in use spread round her on the floor, 
— the other furniture being loaded with various finery 
(Mrs. Arathoon was dressy) that her maid had not 
yet troubled herself to put away. The Indian lady 
explained that regard for her servants* delicate con- 
stitutions made her take her own meal in this in- 
convenient manner. "Poor Jervis," said she, "has 
a crick in his back that prevents his carrying trays." 

She kept a number of servants seemingly for the 
mere purpose of feeding them, since they lay in 
clover while their mistress did without everything it 
was possible to forego, and the only bell attended 
to Avas the servants' dinner-bell. The culture of the 
flowers was the only piece of real occupation that 

went on in the whole establishment. 

P 
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Mrs. Arathoon hurried over her fish and rice, 
then dressed and took her friend out to see her pos- 
sessions. 

The plan of the house is one large hall, round 
which all the rooms are ranged. Milk-white columns 
support the gallery, upon which the bedroom doors 
open, and from the outer edge of this gallery spring 
the Corinthian columns which sustain the roof; the 
upper and lower pillars being exactly superimposed 
On the right hand in entering from the portico 
and oblong vestibule, which is in fact a recess of 
the great hall, is the dining-room, occupying the 
spacious corner of the large square which the lines 
of apartments form round the central hall. The 
drawing-room comes next, and at the next outer 
corner is the large library. The angle being turned, 
an architectural conservatory divides the library 
from the Pompeian bath-room ; and the kitchens at the 
third outer corner. The consei*vatory faces the vesti- 
bule, and is a delightful object for the eye to rest 
upon at the end of the columned quadrangle. Facing 
the drawing-room, the whole wall veil is niched into 
a vast alcove with a semicircular heading, and here 
the great marble staircase sweeps upward in a fine 
curve to the gallery. The remaining angle of the 
building contains rooms connected with the servants* 
department, and a corridor leads out to the back stair- 
case and the bulk of the domestic offices, which are 
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in a measure detached from the phalanx of the house. 
The hall is mainly lighted from the conservatory and 
windows of the vestibule, but light pours in from 
every open door, and the whole vast hall being per- 
fectly white, the polished columns seem to gather 
and reflect light on all sides, and the whole impression 
is of a remarkably well lighted temple. The pave- 
ment is white and pale dim red. Elegant tripods for 
flowers stand at intervals beneath the gallery, and at 
the foot of the stairs, within the arc of the staircase, 
is a large hall table of marble, supported on a bold 
wood-carving of the fable of the Fox and the Grapes ; 
Reynard reared against the vine-stem forming the 
leg of the table, and the grapes spreading all round 
support the heavy oblong slab. In the vestibule are 
two polished benches and two round pieces of 
furniture, hardly to be called tables, built to support 
the two sides of an immense ammonite sawn in two 
and polished. By the conservatory stands a large 
model of an ancient city. Of hall furniture, in the 
ordinary meaning of the word, there is none. The 
only place for the requirements of modern life, hat- 
stands and such like, is in the lavatory, or ante-room, 
leading to the elegant Pompeian bath-room, a delight- 
ful study from the antique, little used for its pro- 
fessed purpose on account of the greater ease of 
bathing arrangements elsewhere. Much pains had 
been taken to have the decorations in character, at 
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the expense, perhaps, of their actual use. The water 
in the lavatory is drawn from a vase held by a 
slender bronze statuette, standing in a white niche 
with a tawny red dado. The furniture has bronze 
claw-feet with wings, and a stele between them, care- 
fully modelled from a Greek or Etruscan pattern, and 
all the other details evince research with admirable 
picturesque effect. 

" You won't care to look over the house, Anima, 
it is so dull," said Mrs. Arathoon, to whom it had 
always been caviare. They were walking through a 
narrow room leading by the back corridor to the 
garden entrance. '*As the decorator said when he 
hung this paper " (for even classical decorators used 
paper-hangings in the days when Cudderpore Hall 
was built), " * That's a howl, sir. If s quite c'rect in 
design, the bird of wisdom repeated every fifteen 
inches.* But I must show you my really beautiful 
things.*' 

Anima wondered when they were coming to 
the really beautiful objects, as they went through 
the "Tuscan" outhouses, Systyle and built with a 
pediment ; greenhouses, Araeostyle ; servants' houses, 
Diastyle ; fowl-houses, piggery, Pycnostyle ; stables, 
Eustyle, — until they came to the hothouses and 
orchid-houses in the style of Weeks and Bull, of 
King's Road, Chelsea. It seemed to Anima Gay 
that everybody in her friend's service was a martyr 
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to indisposition, or else that the place was a hospital 
in disguise ; for the blame of neglect in any depart- 
ment was cast upon some poor sick body's unfortunate 
ailment, and the plea was admitted without hesitation. 

The collection of air-plants at Cudderpore Hall 
is famous throughout Middlesex, and Anima really 
enjoyed roaming from sulphur-coloured dendrobiums 
to peach-blossjDm hued catleyas, and the quaint spider- 
like brassias, and learning the best and newest inven- 
tions in flues and boilers. 

'* All that my poor husband knew of gardening," 
said Mrs. Arathoon, " was what your uncle told him 
Bacon recommends, * in digging up fresh earth, to pour 
in Malmsey or any other Greek wine, that the vapour 
of the earth and wine together might cheer his spirits.' 
Bacon says it must not be taken for a heathen sacrifice 
or libation to the earth, but I verily believe Mr. 
Arathoon hoped it might look like the pagan rite." 

" I almost wonder," said Anima, laughing, " that 
you do not have a special conservatory for medicinal 
plants, specific to the diseases induced by the tropical 
climate of your hothouses." Mrs. Arathoon thought 
it a good idea, though Anima made it in jest. 

While much medical talk went on between the 
lady of Cudderpore and her dependants, Anima 
enjoyed at her leisure the floral treasures around 
her, now in perfection of form and colour. Delicate 
caladiums tenting with their translucent canopies the 
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velvety gloxinias ; and fairy begonia blooms spiring 
up in waxen trusses on their slender pink stems, 
made yet more ethereal by contrast with the shining 
scarlet berries of the Ardisia cremdata ; while above 
these hung in air the Dendrobium superbum, with its 
branches of large lilac flowers of five petals round a 
cup of purple shaded velvet, and the graceful Oncidium 
graminifoliuMy with brown and yellow bees hovering 
on the curves of its nearly invisible stems, one waxen 
white odontoglossum queen over all : the whole rich 
tropical bouquet bound as it were together by the long 
amber wreaths of the Oncidium Barkeri, and the 
glorified ivy-like foliage of the Cissus discplor. 

"The nomenclature of hothouse flowers is very 
difficult to learn," said Anima, when she had shown 
sufficient interest in a strange plant with a sesquipe- 
dalian sentence for its title, to which her friend 
especially introduced her. 

" Look at this delightful Sciadocalyx digitalifloral' 
said Mrs. Arathoon, pointing out a plant of flannelly 
texture, with flowers pink and hairy in the tube, and 
spotted at the mouth, which was a great pet. 

"Of course, the language must be learnt," she 
replied to Anima's remark ; " but it is only really 
difficult to those who care too little about the subject 
to take trouble. It is unnecessary, and rather 
ridiculous, to speak of roses, violets, and daisies by 
their botanical names in ordinary conversation; but 
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when you come to plants like orchids, whose Hindus- 
tani names, even if they have any, would be hard to 
pronounce, we must distinguish them by some appella- 
tion that we must learn ; and independently of the 
botanical term shortly and elegantly describing the 
plant, the family names themselves are musical, such 
as Vanday catleya^ oncidiumy and others, while the 
names of the varieties either vividly describe the 
flower or habit of the plant, or else they give honour 
to the discoverer. To me it is like reading a book of 
travels to walk in my tropical principality here and 
think of Barker, Hooker, Fortune, Lobb, and many 
others pioneering the way through jungles and savage- 
haunted groves in the cause of science. Of course, 
there are opportunities for vanity and affectation in 
this as in every other branch of knowledge, but to 
the true lovers of plants the language is thoroughly 
intelligible." 

Mrs. Arathoon seldom made so long a speech as 
this, but this was the one enlarging subject of the Indian 
lady's study, and it was a pleasure to her to show 
her treasures to Anima who admired them, or to her 
uncle. Dr. Gay, who gave her many useful hints and 
some curious information, while he in his turn was 
glad to learn what her practical experience could teach. 
But her visitors generally would gush affectedly and 
ignorantly over her plants, coolly expecting her to 
cut for their pleasure in destruction her gesnerias 
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and coral ixoras to wear on the hair and shoulders^ 
showing no spark of intelligent appreciation if she 
made them a really splendid gift. 

"I must bring my brother here to see your 
heavenly flowers," Mrs. Brassy had said one day. 
"They are his special love, calling up such sweet 
memories of his travels. You should hear him talk 
about them, dear Mrs. Arathoon." 

" That's the cod-liver oil plant," said he when he 
did call, pointing to a ricinus, and that was the only 
spark of botanical knowledge he evinced. 

" I have but one speck of poetry in me," con- 
tinued Mrs. Arathoon, " and that is brought out 
through my orchids. They give me back India. 
But we must go in soon, for I expect your uncle ; 
he promised to call and give me his opinion upon 
poor Jervis, and the cause of that dreadful crick in 
his back." 

They sat in the Grecian drawing-room as idle as 
the placid statue in the recess while waiting for Dr. 
Gay. This was in strict keeping with the room ; 
nobody can do anything in a Grecian atrium. Mrs. 
Arathoon's fringed flouncing was more incongruous, 
but this was only one of the fifty anachronisms in- 
cidental to Grecian drawing-rooms. 

" If I lived here," said Anima, " I should be always 
exercising my ingenuity to adapt modern habits to 
classical forms. In dress I long to substitute drapery 
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for fashion. But there are so many minor difficulties 
to be reconciled, such as having to drink purple wine 
always, because one can't drink tea out of a patera, 
and eating our food like the forkless orientals. — Our 
furniture influences our minds immensely," she said, 
after a pause. 

" Then mine ought to be full of classical tastes/' 
said Mrs. Arathoon, looking round on her Greek 
decorations, which were one mass of honeysuckle 
pattern. "And yet somehow it makes me sick at 
times, as if it were all lesson-books. It would suit 
your mother better." 

"That is because it is an artificial style," said 
Anima, answering the penultimate clause of this 
speech, " to us, at least, not rising spontaneously from 
our habits ; and the purely Greek style is kept so 
closely within limits that there is no liberty for the 
firmly riveted ideas." 

Dr. Gay was announced, and joined in the talk. 

" The Greeks themselves were not confined closely 
to Grecian houses," said Mrs. Arathoon ; •* they had 
the varied landscape, with all its growths, outside ; 
and shade, and all sorts of poetry." 

" And emotion of a freer life," said Dr. Gay. " We 
want width and change, even from beauty. The only 
thing to shun is deformity, the visible form of evil ; 
the converse of Plato's maxim, that 'beauty is the 
visible form of goodness.' " 
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" There is nice variety in modern Queen Annism,** 
said Mrs. Arathoon, who had sometimes sighed for its 
coquettish prettiness. 

" Not much," said the doctor. " Those who play at 
reproducing that style purposely narrow their groove, 
reduce their vision as they reduce their window-panes. 
'Tis pretty, tasteful, cosy, but a toy. This lovely little 
Lydian vase would be incongruous, and must be ban- 
ished. When you once take to blue china you are in 
danger, for you narrow yourself to a fashion. One 
form of diet exclusively is no more wholesome for the 
mind than it is for the body, even if it be the best 
beef and biscuit supplied to our navy." 

" Now I understand why I so revel in my orchid- 
house ; I escape from my Greek prison." 

" And in all things we need constant renewal from 
our mother earth," said the doctor, answering a 
thought of his own which she could not follow, though 
Anima did. 

" * Let the earth open, and bring forth salvation : * 
are you not thinking of that passage, uncle ? " 

He nodded, and smiled at his niece's quickness, 
and proceeded at once to hold medical survey on the 
butler, whom he found suffering from an over easy 
mistress, who gave him too much to eat and too little 
to do, and having almost nothing to do, naturally 
wanted to do less. Dr. Gay questioned the man 
about his meals. So and so for breakfast, so and 
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so for lunch, and so on through dinner, tea, and 
supper. 

" My God, you eat five meals a day ! No wonder 
you are ill." 

The doctor's thought was, " Your digestion is the 
only part of you that does any work at all — so easy is 
life in a Grecian house. It were as well to copy the 
spirit of Greek life at the same time as its outward 
appearance." 

He did the best he could for his patient in view of 
the impossibility of altering the habits of a lifetime ; 
and then he, with Mrs. Arathoon, went to seek Anima 
in the conservatories. 

They soon discerned her fairy figure in the midst 
of the glorious blossoms and veined velvet leaves of 
the Anthurium crystallim^n, her admiring gaze up- 
turned to the clusters of white Phalcenopsis amabilis 
and deep purple saccolabiums that swung above her 
head, and a dendrobium with curved spikes of buff- 
coloured flowers, and deep brown eyes like hers who 
looked into them. 

"How much the colour of that plant Anima is 
admiring reminds me of the golden stems of the date 
clusters ! " said Dr. Gay. 

" It is one of the charms of these air-plants that 
they call up so many images or associations," said 
Mrs. Arathoon. 

" This coral anthurium and this fairy Vanda, for 
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instance," said Anima, coming forward; "and this 
gathering of the twilight moths " — here she pointed to 
a plant of the smaller phalaenopsis {rosea) — " and 
especially these fanciful forms of odontoglossum, white, 
pale, or spotted. Blanchflor would wreathe fantasies 
about them as wayward and various as the stories we 
find in the clouds or in the fire." 

" Then you connect the air-plants with the spirit- 
world," said Mrs. Arathoon, " as one of Nature's innu- 
merable affinities ? " 

"The Greeks found Dryads in the trees," said 
Anima ; " why should not we too link the vegetable 
forms with eternal life } " 

"But speaking without any figure at all," said 
Dr. Gay, " there seems more of immortality in vege- 
tation than in any other created thing, excepting 
man himself. To say nothing of the mammoth trees, 
older than dynasties, think of the eternal life in 
corn, in the bearded wheat of the Egyptian tombs, 
whose germ has remained alive to our knowledge at 
least four thousand years, and might have lasted from 
end to end of time ; and the equisetums, whose still 
vital germs we expose to growth in our subsoil 
ploughing among the stiff red clays." 

" Perhaps this duration of theirs makes plants so 
appropriate an adornment for my Grecian hall," said 
Mrs. Arathoon, lightly. "Upholstery always goes 
astray." 
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"There is, fortunately, no anachronism possible 
with natural flower decorations," said Anima. 

The severity of the Greek style allows of much 
softening by flowers ; nothing is so good an indoor 
background for plants as marble halls and columns* 
Plants only bewilder an already intricate patterning. 

"Look at this sun-lighted labyrinth," said Mrs. 
Arathoon, indicating a rich group of nepenthes with 
their covered cups, the cypripedium and the great 
Vanda, all linked and woven together by the long 
yet almost invisible trails of the Odontoglossum myro' 
purpureum, its mazy course just indicated by the 
tiny flower clusters, as a lace pattern is connected 
by the fine bars of its guipure work, the mysterious 
weaving pierced by the crimson swords of the 
dracaenas. 

" One of my educational theories is being terribly 
shaken," said Dr. Gay, when they had for some time 
enjoyed the beautiful picture in silence. 

" Oh, let us hear your theory ! " cried both ladies. 
" We will settle it for you," added Mrs. Arathoon. 

" It has been a kind of copy-book maxim with 
me that the natural sciences are for the poor, and 
the graceful ones for the rich ; in other words, natural 
history for rulers of animals, classical history for 
rulers of men." 

" It sounds delightfully plausible," said Mrs* 
Arathoon. 
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"And the plausible is always superficial," said 
Dr. Gay, who was puzzled as much as all the think- 
ing world is about education. " This beautiful study 
of yours is a branch of natural science, and to pursue 
it as a study is only available for the rich ; the poor 
can but enjoy such sights now and then on a holiday 
in a public botanical garden." 

"This is to ordinary gardening as poetry is to 
ordinary literature," said Anima. '*The poor love 
their carnation growing in a broken'teapot as much as 
Mrs. Arathoon loves these living gems. The carna- 
tion is a member of the family." 

"It is one of my griefs," said Mrs. Arathoon, 
^* that my servants do not seem to care for my flowers 
at all ; they look upon them as the mistress's pets, 
and are jealous of and hate them accordingly." 

Her visitors did not reply ; they knew that the 
servants at Cudderpore Hall were spoiled and lazy, 
and no true enjoyment comes out of idleness ; even 
elegant leisure is a source of ennui rather than of 
culture. But, as is usual in ethical or aesthetic talk, 
no spoken conclusion could be come to, and tea was 
awaiting them in a service of what the silversmith 
styled "the classical pattern." Tradesmen's adver- 
tisements are the only settled opinions ; what they 
deal in is at once the best, most elegant, cheapest, 
and most classical. 

" Well, what have you learnt for us } " asked Mrs. 
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Gay and BJanchflor when Anima returned from Cud- 
derpore Hall. 

" Nothing," said she. 

" Nothing ! " said they. 

"No, for you would not care to have a correct 
classical frieze with a bird of wisdom at every fifteen 
inches, nor a * classical suite' of bronze chimney 
ornaments at seventeen and sixpence the set, which 
I saw at the fancy stationer's, on my way home, 
though both are very chaste." 

" I don't doubt it," said Mrs. Gay. 

"Do you remember the 'grand choix d'articles 
classiques,' meaning bales of coloured stuffs that we 
saw ticketed so in a shop at Boulogne } " said Blanch- 
flor. 

"Those were cheap goods," said Anima, with 
mock dejection in her tone ; "we might be classical 
in that way. But the Greeks must have been made 
of money if they had everything that Mrs. Arathoon 
has." 

" We will be classical, in spite of everything," 
said Blanchflor. " We will be Greek in feeling, and 
leave others to be proud of the empty shell." 

That is whit is wanting, the Greek feeling of joy 
in beauty, and the light of day to see it by. This 
cannot be imparted through the medium of honey- 
suckle pattern and miles of key-bordering. 

Cudderpore Hall is classcial and carefully copied 
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as St. Pancras' Church, but round it hangs no gleam 
of " the glory that was Greece or the grandeur that 
was Rome." It is no renewal of the spirit of the 
antique, only its outside semblance, its plaster mask. 
Could Alma Tadema's house have been quite de- 
stroyed by the gunpowder explosion in the Regent's 
Canal, we might have learnt deep things : but it did 
not do quite mischief enough, and London lost a 
chance of seeing a poet's ideal restoration of a Roman 
villa, built with wealth gained by art ; and taste, 
aided by the whole modern machinery of culture, 
might have lent itself to carry out the idea. But it 
needs an artist to do this ; it cannot be done to order. 
The Renaissance in England was still-born ; in 
Italy it was a corpse exhumed from Pompeii and 
bathed in the baths of Titus. In France it had 
vitality ; the spirit of the Greeks seems to live again, 
in a certain measure, among the French. In Spain 
it was absolutely corrupt. 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE ANTIQUE. 

^^ As the Sun colours flowers^ so Art colours //y^."— Alma 
Tadema's Motto. 

JAVING much experience of classic art in 
its forms of St. Pancras Greek, French or 
Adam's Greek, and the lady-like Greek 
of the fancy shops, I had imbibed a pre- 
judice against it I was by this time convinced that 
Greek art meant culture of the honeysuckle and 
arranging upholstery in organ-pipe folds, which a 
movement would displace. From what I had seen 
and heard, it seemed to me that classical houses were 
a beautiful mistake, a sort of walking on stilts, only 
with more graceful motion ; so that when Blanchflor 
offered to take me to see her friend, Mrs. Spiridion, I 
looked forward to a pleasant jaunt rather than a 
chance of seeing an outlet on this side for fancy. The 
bulls* heads and wreathed sheep's skulls of the repro- 
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duced Roman period absolutely disgusted me. The 
age of animal sacrifice being past, these objects have 
no meaning for us ; and yet an architect, designing a 
classical frieze, has no sooner come to the third twist 
of his scroll pattern than he claps in a skull, in the 
coolest way, as a mere variety. If expense be no 
object, he slings a festoon of pears, plums, and 
peaches from this to the horns of the next ; but as 
stone fruit is dear, he more often rests content with 
the slaughter-house, without recourse to the green- 
grocer. 

My hope of classicism had in some measure re- 
vived through reading Corneille and the classic French 
drama generally, and I was full of enthusiasm roused 
by Beethoven's " Men of Prometheus," the " Phfedre " 
of Sarah Bernhardt, and the " Hermione " of Mdlle. 
Dudlay. I felt there was life in this thing, could one 
but set it free from pedantry and affectation. But 
dancing in fetters can never be a gay amusement, 
and it is essential to ornament that it should be 
light-hearted, free. The thing adorned may be as 
solemn, as stately as you please ; the decoration is its 
gladness : it is like work and play. Its fancy dress 
aspect appalled me most ; it seemed so like dressing 
up a corpse, the image of death of the Egyptian 
festivals. 

Blanchflor was so certain I should be pleased, that 
the dear girl insisted upon my taking advantage of 
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the first of Mrs. Spiridion's Mondays, to see if she 
were not right in saying that real classic art was 
something like the Georgics, right for all time, be- 
. cause founded on an intelligent love of nature. I 
thought of Mrs. Arathoon*s Eustyle stable with the 
pediment, and felt that this was not strictly founded 
on natural wants. We laughed as we got Blanchflor 
up in the classic style ; that is, in the later Roman, 
as near as modem fashions permit She was a sym- 
phony, an arrangement in fawn colour and steel-blue. 

" I must harmonize," she said ; " that is the one 
indispensable thing. I must harmonize with the 
house." 

I feared I did not harmonize with any particular 
style, but at any rate I had no fringed flounces like 
Mrs. Arathoon. After all, this was one of the most 
enlarging of my travels. These visits to excellent 
houses are a happy pilgrimage. I gather honey, like 
the bees flitting from bloom to luscious, downy willow 
bough waving over rippling water : I enjoy delicious 
nectar, sometimes of amusement, sometimes refresh- 
ment and enchantment, and then come home and 
mould my gathered pollen into bee-bread. 

This house was most refreshing ; after seeing the 
decorator's classic completeness, in which, whatever 
the home taste touches, it is sure to spoil, instead of 
the owner's taste rearing (to his mind) a mansion for 
his mind ; as if a man were master of his house who 
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had not ruled its style, unless the house became his 
by heritage. To find there was true elasticity, growth 
in the classic style, after all, had the charm of a sur- 
prise. At the Spiridions' the artist's 7ise prevails over 
everything ; all is subservient to himself If he wants 
a garland, he hangs one up ; if he needs a shadow, he 
places a curtain. And this is as it should be ; this is 
the spirit of the ancients, the proud Roman, the free 
Greek. If colour and rich stuffs were needed, could 
they not command the plunder of Persia and the far 
East } I expected a Roman villa, and was astonished 
to find a commonplace house, externally very com- 
monplace. The wonder is that any one should have 
dared to dream he could make it lovely ; and as for 
classic — bah ! It unveils itself gradually, like one of 
its own semi-transparent screens beneath a lintel ; 
something entirely unexpected appears at every turn, 
until one finds the house permeated with knowledge : 
that is, the master has laid plenty out for use, and he 
has a vast reserve fund within. Ordinary people fill 
every corner with flattened honeysuckle, and worry 
the snail-creep bordering to death, and then cry,. 
" Come and applaud my refined taste.** 

Having studied at Athens, these mockeries sicken 
me. No plaster moulding recalls to me the tender 
grace of the flowing lines of decoration that follow 
us up the sacred staircase of the Propylaea — that orna- 
ment to which every curve of beauty lends its charm. 
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^t is knee-high from the ground, and few remark it, 
fewer stay to draw it ; I have never seen it in book or 
exhibition ; we are so eager to get at the Parthenon 
beyond. I read from this that the Greeks went 
slowly up and down these steps ; that to them admira- 
tion was the threshold of worship ; that, ascending and 
descending from the presence of Athena, they could 
spare time to kiss the hem of her beauteous robe. 
But there were no tourists in ancient days, greedy to 
see all the sights and get on by the next steamer. 
The more we feel the spiritual beauty of a thing, 
the less we are inclined to pattern it to our every-day 
uses. I think real flowers, or flowers copied from 
nature, and not conventionalized, are the only orna- 
ments which are always right, and suitable to every 
style of decoration. 

The Spiridions' house looks over the Regent's 
Park. The entrance door is a finely marked and 
polished oaken slab, without a panel of any sort ; it 
is more massive than doors generally, and fitted with 
a brazen ring, an ornamental key-hole, and a lion's 
gaping mouth. By the door-jamb is an antique bell- 
handle, a Greek bordering is incised over the doorway, 
** SALVE" greets one on the threshold, and a bold 
frieze is painted on the portico. 

"There is a flavour about this house as of the 
Narcissus poeticus^^ said Blanchflor, softly, as we 
entered a small sitting-room on the left hand, filled 
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with pictures, fanciful but usable furniture, and a 
piano, with German mirrors outside the windows. We 
passed on through an ante-room opening on a small, 
bright Pompeian conservatory, and a winding staircase 
draped with a dado of dusky woollen stuff, and a 
carpet of olive-coloured baize. 

The walls above the dado are lined to the roof, or 
nearly so, with framed and dated photographs of hun-^ 
dreds of the master's works, a joy and a memorial; a 
wondrous wealth of art and learning. 

We entered a small rooni at the head of the stairs, 
a Dutch room, furnished delightfully in the old taste 
of the Low Countries, a coloured window, like those in 
Dordrecht, and a cushioned window-seat being all that 
we had time to distinguish as we were ushered through 
a chryselephantine chamber with a gold ceiling and 
chequered floor, to the entrance of a large, low room 
like a darkened Arabian harem, where were several 
visitors, and here Mrs. Spiridion met us on the 
threshold. 

To me she looked quite like an intimate friend, so 
well did I know her face. I knew the whole house, 
too, as if I had seen it in a dream ; or as one seems 
to know the nooks of Rome, being already so familiar 
with them in pictures. Indeed, this house reminded 
me of Rome, where the pervading feeling is classical, 
and yet one meets with many styles ; as a symphony 
has several movements, from the grand and pompous 
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march, the plaintive adagio or sweet andantey to the 
buoyant scherzo or whirl of the presto. In Catholic 
Rome, all time and place can meet under one blue 
canopy, and meet harmoniously. There is width 
enough in the ample bosom of its art for even 
modem geography. All men can say, "O Rome, 
my country ! " so truly is it the city of the universal 
soul. The one thing needful to fit all art for a place 
in Rome is that it should have faith, feeling, and 
a story ; without these, things grouped promiscuously, 
gathered from anywhere, become no Rome, no Venice, 
but a pasticcio^ an omnium gat/icrum, a Munich, an 
international exhibition. I felt at once in this house 
the spirit of Rome, the soul of the antique ; a classicism 
fit for human needs, for soul and body ; a classicism 
free from the paltry narrowness which will divide a 
honeysuckle pattern rigorously in half, and invert it 
to make it fit for a corner, and hug itself with joy 
that now no less classical weed can grow there the 
right way up. 

The master was away, occupied with the work of 
the Academy, but Mrs. Spiridion welcomed Blanchflor 
and her friend, and led us to seats in the Arabian 
parlour, a room of low cushioned seats and marbled 
columns, with roof of Arabian radiating pattern, and 
floor of dark planks all polished to skating point, 
marked out with strong white lines, and a border 
designed in white. A long Persian rug reaches the 
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entire depth of the room. The angles of the walls 
above the hangings of rich Persian needlework, on 
crimson velvet (once in a Venetian palace), are rounded 
with coloured fans ; and the dark carved furniture, 
veiled with embroidered Eastern stuffs, was now 
bathed in richly coloured glooni. In the evening 
candles are stood on ledges high in the windows, 
across which are drawn linen curtains variously 
wrought, some very finely with dragons in black and 
rose-coloured silks. 

We were admitted to the studio, a large apart- 
ment raised by a few steps above the darkened 
Arabian room. The studio is light as day ; one 
walks about as in a picture ; one might be in ancient 
Rome. There are columns painted and draped in 
golden yellow, their capitals are coloured in red and 
blue in the interstices of the pattern which is in low 
relief; garlands hang beneath a lintel, or wherever 
the painter has wanted them for his work. The 
original cornice of the room has been painted to har- 
monize with the ceiling adorned with arabesques from 
the Baths of Titus, and round the ceiling of the re- 
cessed window is written in coloured Roman capitals, 
"AS THE SVN COLOVRS FLOWERS, SO ART 
COLOVRS LIFE." A motto worthy of its place of 
honour. A classic corridor on the left of the large 
window, to which you descend by two or three steps, 
gives the artist his long, distant view. The windows 
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of this statued corridor look over the bosky tree- 
tops of the park; a view the painter often repro- 
duces, with ever-varied and felicitous use. A graceful 
tripod and a cushioned seat furnish this corridor. A 
case for draperies and large illustrated folios lines 
the right-hand side of the studio, decorated by small 
studies and happy thoughts painted on scraps of 
canvas by the master himself. Several sculptures, 
casts, and works of art are dispersed about, or line the 
walls ; among them two masterly statuettes in terra- 
cotta by young Amendola — models, one would think, 
of a Roman emperor and imperatrix, but which really 
are speaking portraits of the master and his wife ; 
and an easel, with a study on it which carries one to 
Sicily in the time of hay-harvest. 

A horseshoe hangs on one door, a dark trans- 
parent blind of strange foreign manufacture veils 
another doorway, leading by steps overlaid with 
burnished brass, to a room of which we can only 
guess the size by distant daylight dimly glancing 
through the veil ; a garland of withered bay, bound 
with an amber ribbon, intercepts the light and suggests 
a picture; at random are strewn leopards* skins, rugs, 
and woven cloths of various grasses. 

"All through the house it feels like walking about 
in Alma Tadema's pictures, does it not ? " whispered 
Blanchflor to me, as Mrs. Spiridion, after leading us 
to the Greek room, moved away to speak to other 
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friends. The reception rooms are, as it were, all in 
one ; only divided by columned openings, draped 
hangings, or semi-transparent veils. 

" The house is all over music," I said ; and so it is. 
Not only is each room a tone-picture in itself, but the 
rooms often resound with actual melody. One of the 
young daughters of the house loves music — one can 
see that in her dark Roman eyes, even if she did not 
tell it otherwise ; the other child seems to inherit her 
father's great talent, if one may judge by a latent enthu- 
siasm that seems to burn under that quiet exterior. 

These girls entertained Blanchflor while I was 
silently making observations. The room is very 
Greek in feeling, though, to except an ivory frieze 
about half a dozen inches high, set in ebony, which 
runs round the room at shoulder height, embossed 
with a series of figures in low relief like the Pana- 
thenaic procession of the Parthenon, there is scarcely 
anything in the room which we should recognize as 
positively Greek. A tall, graceful acacia stood in an 
angle of the room, and an outspread peacock filled 
the stove-place. Seats like divans line the walls, and 
under a tinted window, with chalcedony glass set in 
dark outlines, stands the wonderful pianoforte, and 
before it a seat to inspire a Pythoness. This piano 
is sacred to the great masters — none but those who are 
such ever presume to play upon it — and within its lid 
IS a fair vellum whereon are inscribed the autographs 
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of such as have already enjoyed making music in this 
room — Henschel, Amettc Essipoff, Halle, and many 
others. The action is by Broadwood. 

The artist conceived a pianoforte. This is a neces- 
sity of modem life, social or solitary ; wc must speak 
in music, speak with our fingers like other dumb people. 
We have no other poetic speech, no truer mysticism, 
and it is essential to sustain our prosaic life that we 
should have some spiritual communion, some oxygen 
and hydrogen, to raise our heavy dross. It would 
elevate a man with the disposition of a tortoise to 
hear Mendelssohn's grand " Chant Triomphal" on this 
pianoforte. 

The piano in question is a glorified piano, a feast 
for the eye, and through it for the mind, while a master 
touches the soul through the ear. The instrument is 
of sycamore wood, carved and inlaid with various 
devices, having each a significance ; around the case 
are medallions, in coloured intaglio, of birds, with the 
notes of each bird represented on the musical gamut. 
The family monogram is introduced in other orna- 
ments; acanthus sculpture moulds its angles; the 
whole is exquisitely graceful without being overcharged 
with decoration; as I said of the room itself, it is 
Greek in feeling, with no mimicry of conventionalized 
Greek forms. It has a soul outside and within ; it is a 
thing of life and harmony all over, even while asleep. 
The seat for the player is one of the most beautiful 
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of thrones, in design even beyond the piano, though 
both are most artistic ; indeed, in the Spiridions' house 
all must be masterly — that is, of the best that can be 
had for money and eclectic choice. 

One should hear Gliick's music played in this 
room, on this instrument. Spiridion*s art bears the 
same relation to classicism ias does Gliick's ; though 
Gluck*s has a thought more of the Greek, and Spiri- 
dion of the Roman, in its idiosyncrasy. Spiridion's 
art sentiment inclines more to the shade of Vitruvius 
than to the brightness of Phidias. One scarcely 
feels his Greek aspirations to be purely Greek, but 
rather of Magna Graecia; while Gliick is intensely 
Greek in expression, almost as much so as Homer him- 
self. But here I deal not with his art, which is 
himself, but with his house. 

Mrs. Spiridion sat down by the pedestal of the 
•cast of a bust of Hermes, by Praxiteles, found at 
Olympia, talking with us all, until a Japanese tea- 
service was brought into the pleasant Dutch room, 
and she made us all come in here to tea. A bronze 
bust of Spiridion, who is the living image of a Roman 
emperor, occupies the place of honour in this room ; 
but for this it were like the private upstairs sitting- 
room of a burgomaster's wife of Ghent, Ypres, or Ley- 
den. Above the archway connecting it with the Greek 
room is a recess containing glazed blue jars and many 
delightful objects in earthenware. The room is full of 
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sunshine and warm colour. It is no detriment to the 
classic feeling of the house that everything is sub- 
servient to the comfort of the inhabitants. Wherever a 
graceful woman or young girl sits in this house she 
forms the leading motive of a delightful picture, 
and this without discomfort to herself; she has liberty 
of action. And so it should be. The house should 
be the background to one's actual life, not the sur- 
rounding of one's idle hours; and the background 
should help to make the work or thought one is doing^ 
beautiful, and not strangle it in effort or affectation. 

Spiridion doubtless, like many other cultivated 
persons, likes his meals to be " Convivia Deipno- 
sophistarum," but I think he cares little to carry out in 
daily life our ideal of a classic repast, to recline at his 
dinner, to wear a rose-garland, to call his bain-marie 
a "balneum maris," or to paint by a classic wick. 
He knows too well that neither Greek nor Roman 
would wilfully have placed himself in fetters, nor was 
Attic salt served up in a salt-cellar. The modern who- 
would imbibe the spirit of the antique must shake 
himself from such "conventional trammels, and leave 
himself at liberty to be happy with his family. Vale. 

"The end of it all is this," said Blanchflor, 
" one goes to see the house, one stays to enjoy the 
inhabitants." 

"SV. BE. EQV. 
Si vales, bene est, ego quoque valeo." 
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LIFE AS A SCIENCE. 

^^ He is wise who can instruct and assist us in the business 
of daily virtuous living^ — Carlyle. 

[ISHING to see the latest palliatives to our 
mortal condition that human ingenuity- 
has applied, I took the train one Satur- 
day afternoon and called on my friends, 
the Newbrooms, at their smart suburban abode, 
Plantagenet Lodge. Saturday is the day for my 
researches, when my "business" friends are not too 
busy to attend to me. They seem to like showing 
me their possessions, as one boy likes another to 
admire and envy his bat. 

Mr. Newbroom is an architect and builder, a man 
with many gifts, in particular his jewel of a wife and 
treasures of children, who are sent to the bankers', that 
is to school — all but the one little girl, her mother's 
epitome, who is kept in the home jewel-casket. 
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Mr. Newbroom was in his shirt-sleeves, perspiring 
profusedly, while laboriously taking his half-holiday 
in the conservatory. His house is a joy to him, 
having been built by another, and then bought and 
perfected by himself; so that when anything goes 
wrong — and things often do go wrong — he knows 
exactly where to lay the blame, and the pleasure of 
fault-finding is great. His conservatory is always 
going wrong, though it has more thermometers than 
flowers. It cannot be the fault of the boilers, for they 
are of the newest patents, fixed by himself and 
selected by Mrs. Newbroom's father (one of our 
great civil engineers, a man who bores every street, 
house, and dust-bin in greater London) ; but the 
green stuff looks boiled, and the pots extra baked. 

Mr. Newbroom seemed glad to leave off his 
job, and welcomed me cordially. Mrs. Newb. (she 
ispoke of her husband as " Newb. ; " it was short 
and decisive, like herself; familiar, yet hardly so 
vulgar as would be Mr. N.), Mrs. Newb. looked — 
well — not black, but grey, I thought. Her clean- 
ing day is Saturday. Nothing wants cleaning, but 
the world would stop if it were not done ; as it is, 
Sunday never begins till the work is over, however 
late it may be on Saturday night. 

Mrs. Newbroom has caught, trained, and let go 
so many servants that her personal influence must 
have penetrated the remotest corners of London, 
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Directly her husband or her father have started a 
theory, she instils it into a maid-servant, and then 
turns her loose as a missionary. 

She is a practical woman, Mrs. Newb. I don't 
care about the shade of her complexion, for I 
always pick up more hints when domestic affairs are 
going on than when folks are sitting in state, looking 
uncomfortably idle, as if it were a Sunday gone 
astray. Especially I hate a London rout, where " all 
one has to do is to see other people do nothing." 

The educational system here is rather hard line 
upon lines for the women-servants, who have to learn^ 
appreciate, and apply all manner of means of health 
and time saving. 

"We don't allow any waste of health here any 
more than of other goods," says Mr. Newbroom. 
"But people must be taught to convert a danger 
into an actual source of safety. In London alone,, 
think of how many persons eat shell-fish and leave 
the shells ! " 

I looked attentive. Did he think the shells 
digestible } 

"And yet shells contain the purest form of lime. 
You see the inference t " 

" No ! " 

" Burn the shells." 

Lime ! lime ! lime ! is his motto, and he carries it 
out in every form and preparation since Mrs. New- 
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broom set her face against Condy's solution, *' because 
it stains the things." 

"You can't swear that they have been properly 
washed, my dear," says she to me. " I see dirt, and 
they call It 'Condy/" 

Health is here served out as a daily ration, as 
food, or soap, or firing might be ; just so much and 
no more of certain appliances have to be used. Or 
rather, health is laid on as a gas, an oxygen or ozone 
inhalation, instead of as formerly as a drink, in a pint 
bottle of physic, or fired into you like the bullet called 
a pill. Mr. Newbroom prefers a tub of water to a 
tub of physic : the cisterns are his household gods, 
but he thinks water is half wasted unless it is a vehicle 
for lime. 

" Can't you write up whitewashing as a fine art } '* 
he said to me one day, as we were inhaling the whole- 
some odour of a newly whitewashed yard. "The 
poets have run snow and swan's-down to death, and 
not one has sung of whitewash. Shakespeare was 
the nearest when he wrote about Dover cliff, saying, 
* In it is a jewel well worth a poor man's taking : 
fairies and gods prosper it with thee.' The jewel was, 
of course, the lime." 

" That is a new reading to me. Your quotation is 
usually applied to the purse, not to the cliff." 

" That is the capitalist's reading," said he, laughing ; 
he likes a little fooling occasionally. "But it is a 

R 
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shame for Albion, who has all her cliffs and the 
Wiltshire downs, to import or make other manures 
than lime for her land, and to let her cities be 
filthy and look so. Lime has a natural affinity 
with the acids which cause our diseases of body 
and mind. Let a gouty man try a day's white- 
washing and see if it will not draw the acids out of 
his joints. Our ceilings, too : it is barbarous to use 
our disgusting mixture of size and whitening for them, 
when we might use my preparation of finely milled 
lime with pure water; which is as brilliant and as 
white again." 

"What would the disciples of the tone school 
say to you V said I, deprecatingly. 

" If I were an independent man I should call them 
a pack of savages,*' said he. "But if they must 
have ' tone,' they might have paint, or crete enamel- 
ling, and let the ceilings be washable, as they ought 
to be in these days of gas-lighting. But I shall be 
glad when my lime-wash is used instead of paint for 
the outsides of houses. We want brightness out-of- 
doors as much as we need cleanliness indoors. I 
don't set up for a saint, but I should think it a sin to 
mix soot with the lias I work with." 

"I hope you are no friend to the * black door' 
movement," said I. 

" No, I only put black paint to order. I am all 
for colour ; we builders are naturally all for .colour, 
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but the short-pursed public must have stucco ; the 
stuccoed house is larger for the money. But my taste: 
is all for coloured brick and tiled doorsteps ; they are 
a great saving in labour, which is our best economy. 
I can't see why anything should be black. Carriages, 
boots, and hats, why black } They would be better 
gay. The dust shows so on the black." 

** Nothing is so haggard as dust to the tread of 
youth and beauty," I remarked. 

" Just so ; leave black for mourning, and to the 
blackbirds." 

Mrs. Newbroom's life too was one campaign against 
the blacks. 

" I am glad they have taken the window tax oft 
knowledge in my time," said Mr. Newbroom. "We 
have stirred up the dust of ages a bit, and now we 
need light to sweep it out of the comers." 

"It is modern sanitary science versus dust, or 
choked knowledge," said Mrs. Newbroom. 

" Dust is a microscope chaos," said I, sagely. 

" Ha ! so it is," said Mr. Newbroom, approv- 
ingly. " And perhaps chaos was a deadlevel of clay 
and sand, until it was blown up by the internal 
dynamite." 

"And all things seem to be finding their level, 
and returning to clay and dust again." This is the 
melancholy view I sometimes take of things, never 
of persons. 
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*' We don't allow any dust here," said Mrs. New- 
broom. " None of your matted paint and your em- 
bossed papers — all of them dust-traps. Polish is the 
cleanest and wholesomest. We have all the Venetian 
blinds polished ; it is the best way ; the laths act as 
reflectors besides." 

" They are pleasant, and right artistically," said I, 
looking at the warm half-tints of the wood, and the 
strings simply caught round Young's patent button, 
obviating all complication of knots and twisting of 
cordage. The laths that confined the sash-cords of 
the upstairs windows were movable, being on a pivot^ 
and kept shut by a button. Mr. Newbroom had 
pivots to all his doors, and the ground-floor and bal- 
conied windows ; everything worked on a pivot except 
the folding doors, which were sliding panels running 
on wheels. The house was full of automatic toys 
and charms and hints, and all the ordinary mechan- 
ism of a house was treated with simplifying details, 
with every vestige of their machinery visible. It was 
beautiful, and each individual thing right in principle, 
but there was too much of it ; things seemed to be 
used not so much for their use, as for the pleasure of 
showing they were the best of their sort. The error 
the engineer's house usually falls into is that life is 
made too elaborate, too perfect — that mechanism is 
rather made perfect than simple ; too much like the 
sewing-machine made to frill, to tuck, to braid, to 
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button-hole, etc., etc., until the burden of dressmaking 
by it is too onerous to be undertaken. 

The Newbrooms lived at Croydon for the week of 
the domestic economy show ; they learned everything, 
and applied everything, and Croydonized their house 
to their trouble for ever. Nothing could be used or 
permitted unless it had a theory to back it up. 

"Yes," said Mr. Newbroom, after a reflective 
pause. "For all that artists now love matted tints, 
polished surfaces are best for us in London." 

" Cleanliness before everything," said Mrs. New- 
broom ; and she looked as if she meant it. 

'*The Italian contadina can keep her clothes 
clean," I said, " so she can dispense with the heaviest 
toil of our poor people in London ; where we waste 
half the labour of a million of people, and destroy 
the property of some hundred -thousands." 

" Soot incrustation, like dust, weeds, and all other 
material things, grows and becomes a giant on our 
hands if we do not make away with him when a 
baby," said Mr. Newbroom, laughing. " We must set 
our mind to it ; no mind then, only matter, and what 
matter ! " 

" What matter, indeed ! " said Mrs. Newbroom, 
angrily. " What matters all your talk if you inventors 
don't invent a practical smoke-consumer } " 

" Poets and artists enjoy the peacefulness of dust," 
I said, thinking of certain busts in a studio. 
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" I never thought we were sent into the world ta 
find peace," said Mrs. Newbroom. "All business is 
a battle against something or another." 

" Except art-work," said I, defensively. " That is 
not a struggle to displace a foe, but to add a creation 
to creation ; the elastic air yields room for it gladly." 

She shrugged her shoulders. Mr. Newbroom, 
laughing, said to us, " Do not be like Bacon^s philoso- 
phers, who make imaginary laws for imaginary com- 
monwealths ; their discourses are as the stars, which 
give little light because they are so high." 

"Your art-work is most of it a dust-trap," said 
Mrs. Newbroom, returning to the charge. "The 
chimney arrangements of your tasty generation are 
a mistake, because the most dusty place in the room 
is over the fireplace, and the little gimcracks that 
want most dusting are most brittle." 

" I see you have a way of preventing the chimney 
dust covering your mantelpieces." The fireplaces 
were fitted with a blower made to slide up and down 
like a roller-shutter. 

" Yes, that may be made artistic if you please," 
said Mr. Newbroom. " You can hang a picture upon 
it for summer, and in winter it lights the fire at once 
in the morning, and keeps out the cold and the dirt 
at night. It can be fitted with a ventilator if the 
room has none." 

" It is curious that poor people whose heads come 
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so near the top of their rooms should abhor ventilators 
as they do," said I. "And yet their lungs are as 
large as ours." 

" We mistake, when we talk of the small bedrooms 
of the poor, in thinking that they need so many cubic 
feet of space," said Mr. Newbroom. " We argue from 
our own well-fitting doors and windows, and carpeted 
floors. Their small rooms are full of draughts. And 
in the schools for the poor it is not the loss of the 
consumed air that makes us uncomfortable on enter- 
ing, but the smell of the clothing — the fustian and 
corduroy, the animal oil in the woollens, and their 
seldom-washed linen." 

" Ah," said I, " even in villages they seldom hang 
their garments out on the banks of wild thyme ; it is 
as if this were created for nothing; nor do they bleach 
their cottons in the morning dew." 

He grinned grimly. 

" H'm. I would give the school nearest me some 
gallons of solution of permanganate of potash if I 
thought they would get the pupils to use it." 

''Most likely they would make a libation of that 
to the earth," said I, returning his grin. 

"Ball-rooms are not unpleasant," said Mr. New- 
broom ; " nor did the old Harrow speech-room (his 
boys were Harrovians) feel oppressive, though packed 
with ladies and gentlemen. Yet, after a carpenter has 
been at work in my dining-room, we are obliged to 
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open the doors and windows to make the room 
endurable, though it is a good-sized room, and 
ventilated on the banner system." 

"Furniture should be often shifted to ventilate 
stuffy places," said Mrs. Newbroom. 

"Reformatories and workhouses are part of the 
great hotel system," said I, drifting dreamily back 
into my own beaten track of thought. "In most 
cases the parish apprentices who were brought up in 
homes lived more wholesome, because more natural, 
lives than our workhouse children. I rejoice in the 
tendency to encourage cottage hospitals ; it will pro- 
mote a return to the home life from the artificial 
mechanism of existence." 

" But this great question of cubic feet of space for 
fresh air," said Mr. Newbroom, harking back to his 
favourite theme. " You cannot command the measured 
minimum in cottages as you can in large dormitories 
or hospital wards." 

" It is, as you said, a question of draught and not of 
over-occupation. A room becomes oppressive if closed 
for twelve hours, even though no one has breathed its 
air, and there is no carbonic acid gas in it." 

"Not on the banner system," said he. "But, 
talking of fresh air, let me take you up to see my new 
garden." 

" Up to the garden.'*" said I: we were on a ground 
floor raised by several steps above the ground. He 
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laughed, and took me up on the roof of the house, 
where he was building a garden. 

" The roof would not bear the weight of a con- 
servatory, with its walls and glass," he said, between 
the puffs of his panting. "But for a garden it is 
famous. A few pots and pans on a floor open to the 
sky — turn all our resources to account — ^photographers 
the only people who use the roofs — land at nothing 
an acre up here — and steal a few hours from the night 
at the morning end to work it." 

He expatiated on his future garden as he saw it 
in his mind's eye. It really was very pretty ; the 
climbing plants from the ground below had reached 
the top of the low parapet, and the pear-tree tops 
gathered all round the house, so that one sat like a 
bird in her nest in the midst of a foam of blossom, 
while away stretched the blue distances of Middlesex 
and Herts. The chimneys, in stacks of four, were 
ornamental as seen from below. At first you thought 
they were four short columns of polished granite 
supporting a cornice, but when viewed nearer they 
were seen to be of Lambeth tile with a lustre out- 
side : they were highly glazed within, as were all the 
chimney-pots set up by Mr. Newbroom. These con- 
sumed their own smoke, of course ; it was a pity they 
could not consume other people's. He did a good 
deal, though, in that propaganda in his own neigh- 
bourhood, and things might have been worse. 
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" You know the kind of parapets they build in the 
East for lightness, drainage, and non-resistance to 
wind ? " said he. 

" Yes ; a heap of tile cylinders piled in a triangle 
at intervals in the masonry. It is very ornamental. 
I see you have applied it here." 

"The parapet mostly has equal parts of hollow 
and solid masonry, you must remember,'* said he. 

" In Gaza they have another plan," I told him. 
" They imbed large round tiles in the walls to gather 
the wind, and pass it down in «pouts to their rooms ; 
it is refreshing." 

" I can apply it," said he, slapping himself. Im- 
pulsive, not to say vulgar, people use gestures ; they 
help their words by action, as did Demosthenes : and 
why not } " With the aperture of the tube made to 
be closed at will. It would be useful in stables, pig- 
styes, etc." 

I was not offended ; he meant it well ; and I am 
careful for the comfort of animals. 

The water-works claimed extra high service because 
of the fountain, but this was well worth while, and the 
way the water was used as it flowed down was delight- 
ful to behold ; it watered everything, and yet no 
weight of water rested on the roof ; it rose " like an 
exhalation " by hydraulic pressure. 

" Talk of the hanging gardens of Queen What*s- 
her-name!" Mr. Newbroom was not strong in history. 
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but an uneducated man may set " his mark " upon 
London ; for he is the original thinker : the scholar 
has learnt his thoughts out of a book. "All London 
might be a garden if we chose to make it so." 

The birds came and fed from his hand as we 
talked ; one audacious little sparrow actually splashed 
himself in the majolica fountain bowl. 

The modern scientific man in the hardware line 
thinks and declares he hates " bainting and boetry ; " 
in fact, he just knows enough of pictures to suppose a 
Cuyp is some particular breed of cows ; yet he has a 
warm corner in his heart for natural history in its 
vital state. He is not the scientific man we know 
by Marks's pictures, an individual with a taste for 
skeletons. 

There was an aquarium in a nook, and a kind of 
doll's house for the culture of the silkworm, and also 
a French beehive, made of wood in form of a deep 
square box with a cover, on low legs. The working 
of the hive was visible through glass slides, which 
were generally covered with closed panels of reed. 

" I shall warm this place in winter sufficiently, by 
a serpentine tube attached to the hot-water pipe that 
feeds the baths. Matting or canvas sheltering is 
easily put up where it is needed. No extra fire will 
be required for this, as the hot-water pipe already 
follows the cold water up throughout the house, so 
no frost can injure the pipes, and it is but to turn the 
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valve of communication here" — he showed me the 
tap—" and the hot water flows into the tube." 

He pointed out the lightning-conductor, the alarm- 
bell, the fire-escape, and the time-ball ; for he had the 
time laid on pneumatically all over the house, in con- 
nection with the electric battery that worked the bells, 
and lighted the hall and drawing-room. 

The house was a toy all over, outside and in, most 
delightful to play with for a fortnight or so ; but it 
wanted a good deal of feeding and waiting upon, 
oiling, brushing, etc. ; so that after a while one would 
feel that these conveniences were rather aggravations 
of life, notwithstanding that both Mr. and Mrs. New- 
broom seemed always to be saying, " See how easy 
life is here ! " Still life, replete with every comfort, 
contains rather a hard lesson. The servants do not 
stay, because they cannot endure the beauty of the 
system. Existence at Plantagenet Lodge is a process 
on cog-wheels, to be worked through daily ; it is as a 
German dinner of very many courses, to plain school- 
room fare of meat and pudding. 

Mrs. Newbroom took me in hand and showed me 
through the bedrooms, making me observe the perfect 
order of everything ; the tilt-up bath and hot closet 
for linen in every dressing-room, besides the linen 
closet outside, with its shelves numbered according to 
the rooms they served as tender, or base of operations. 
There was a copying-press in every room, and com- 
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plete apparatus for wr/ting ; not merely pen, ink, and 
paper, but train time-table, omnibus ditto, cab fares^ 
date of the day, week, and month, time of meals, list 
of bells, texts and Christian Knowledge papers, indeed 
everything, printed and hung up, as in an hotel, and 
everything has to be revised every day by the maid. 
Indeed, the room might be used for everything but 
sleep ; the night-lamp, the illuminated clock, the 
matchbox-holder, the precautions against fire and 
burglars being really too curious and numerous to 
allow of repose. 

" This enables the business of life to go on," said 
Mrs. Newbroom, complacently. I felt awed. "You 
see how beautifully everything is arranged, and how 
everything is exactly in the place where it is wanted 
for use. The average height of persons is considered, 
and everything measured to be just within reach of 
the hand. Every room has its filter, its ventilator, its 
spray diffuser, and its tank of lime-water ; every 
window has its box of aromatic plants, with a tap and 
tiny hose connected with the washstand, or bath, for 

■v 

watering it." 

"It is all kept beautifully clean." To me it 
seemed too stupendous for admiration. 

" Yes, it will all wash. I find it useful, however^ 
to keep some muslin covers to fit the tables loosely, 
so that they may be slipped over the tables, and all 
that is upon them, when they are not in use. It is 
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■easier than folding up or dui^ting each individual 
thing." 

They were perfectly suited to each other, this 
couple. I heard they never had a quarrel but once, 
and that was over some hard mottled soap which she 
affected for household use on the score of its economy, 
in that it did not lather away to waste ; while he 
argued against the loss of time involved in getting 
any use out of it for cleansing purposes. The dispute 
was settled by compromise. 

The dressing-rooms had gas laid on, the bed- 
rooms had not. The beds were curtainless, of course, 
and the floors, equally of course, were uncarpeted. 
The parqueterie floors were waxed to an icy slipperi- 
ness ; the very rugs only stood still by being buttoned 
to the legs of the bed, and the armchair, as big as a 
bed, that was in every principal room. A medicine 
cupboard stood above each washstand. The dressing- 
rooms were bath-rooms as well, and were fitted with 
a gas stove, the key of the gas-tap hanging under 
its printed label, and gas brackets, with glass covers, 
hanging above them. These rooms were papered 
with a dado of varnished tile-patterned paper, to 
within two feet of the ceiling. Life in this house may 
not be beautiful — is not, indeed — but it is cleanly. It 
is scarcely even comfortable ; the air is too freely 
changed, and too much according to rule, not allow- 
i'ng human nature to indulge a weakness, one petted 
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sin. It is no grovelling, dust-coloured life, but one of 
perpetual stimulant, a mental pepper. Lentils and 
celery must be assimilated because of their demon-* 
strated value to the system, porridge must be digested 
because proved easy of digestion, since why should 
the digestion waste its time ? Sweetnesses must be 
eschewed for various reasons, chiefly connected with 
dental economy. The herb garden, on a bank before 
the kitchen windows, tempts the cook to wholesome 
flavourings. No indigestible scrap of food can be 
allowed, and the rest must be cooked by theory. 
Roasting cannot be permitted, it is not economical ; 
nor baking, it is barbarous ; the frying-pan is an 
abomination ; the gridiron is good in culinary theory, 
but its cost in fuel is fatal. Warren's cooking-pot is 
our sheet-anchor, the digester our mainstay. Theory 
bids us live upon suction and bid good-bye to fleshly 
cravings. I once heard it said that Mr. Newbroom was 
^' so very clever that he makes himself fit any suit he 
likes by feeding up or down to it." The moral I drew 
from it all was this : Do not let your machinery get 
too elaborate, it takes the longer to keep it in order ; 
and the less the machine will do, the quicker the mind 
will work. 

There was but one touch of undrilled nature 
throughout the house, and this was that both master 
and mistress indulged a hobby. Mr. Newbroom's 
was the roof-garden, Mrs. Newbroom's was her little 
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daughter — ^a sweet, intelligent child of seven. She 
was the youngest of the family, and for her the day 
and night nurseries had been converted into a bed- 
room and sitting-room. The latter had its little 
divan, which could be used on occasions as a spare 
bed for a juvenile friend. Outside the window was 
a child's garden on a balcony; her own little tools 
and tiny aquarium were housed near by. The garden 
was a deep trough of terra-cotta broad enough to 
allow of a flower-bed being made for red daisies, 
alyssum, and other tiny plants. By her low chair 
stood her little work-tub, the copy of her mother's 
downstairs ; a miniature cabinet contained her orna- 
ments, which were of the doll's house order. She had 
neither doll nor doll's house ; she had the reality ; she 
lived in a doll's house herself. Her stone mantelpiece 
was covered with cloth tightly fitted on, with a border 
of fancy needlework. There were pieces of needle- 
work of childish fancy, and fairy talcs embodied in 
cushions and chair-backs. Her little bookcase held 
her story-books and her stamp album, and collection 
of Christmas cards. A curious Noah's Ark of foreign 
build made a corner cupboard ; the animals, carved 
in flat pieces of wood, were fastened on outside ; Shem, 
Ham, and Japheth dwelt within. Her little cornices 
were coloured in imitation of her mother's drawing- 
room, and her sitting-room papered with a frieze and 
dado, and otherwise decorated in the style of Queen 
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Anne. It was very childish, very pretty ; the idea of 
love played about its innocent burlesque ; it was the 
drop of sweet oil needed to make the whole polished 
steel machinery of Plantagenet Lodge move onward : 
without this it must have remained a model, only to 
be looked at behind a glass case. 
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other. I have known much fine old family plate 
exchanged for showy patterns. Now the frivolous 
bargainers are eager to change back again, and give 
their solid silver, which, if rococo, is yet sterling and 
valuable, for thin and light antique plate, or imitation 
old-fashioned plate of one, two, or three centuries ago, 
not because they enjoy Queen Annism, or some 
other " ism," but because it happens to be in fashion. 
Next year the wheel will have turned round, and 
they will be out of the fashion again. Good work- 
manship is always good, whether the style of it 
happens to be in fashion or not. 

Good use is quite compatible with good preserva- 
tion; art is no Grand Lama, to be locked up and 
blindly worshipped. We all know how Sir Richard 
Wallace, possessor of one of the jewel-cases of the 
world, lent his treasures to Bethnal Green, and made 
the poorest part of London a pilgrim shrine of grace. 
They returned to his care, and now the jewelled 
tazzas are only touched by practised fingers, the 
carved frames are dusted with clean light whisks, no 
clumsy maid-of-all-work rubs bright that fine repoussd 
work with bath-brick, ^or scours those Spanish leather 
hangings with soap and soda and hard dusters. No ; 
the owner's wealth can afford to give the fit attend- 
ance, to let that capital be idle, that the medals may 
lie soft in their velvet mouldings, growing more and 
more precious for their preservation; and other 
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generations will have their turn in them as well as 
we. Go to the British Museum, and look through 
the coin collection ; the keepers will tell you how 
much value good condition adds to a pattern piece 
of Cromwell, a noble of King Edward, a bonnet piece 
of King James. Only ignorant people think a 
battered coin is of necessity old and valuable ; a 
worm-eaten wood-carving precious on this account. 

The elegance of the house holding a fine collection 
is as setting to a jewel, tooled binding to a tall copy, 
a carved frame to a rich retahlo. Perhaps these 
treasures make the home less homelike, but noblesse 
oblige, A prime minister spends himself to serve 
his country ; a queen wears the heavy trappings of 
state. We must do our duty in the condition of life 
in which it has pleased God to; place us ; He knows 
our powers, and the elasticity of the station given us ; 
it is for us to enlarge it, and grow to it. This is where 
we shall shine best, if we will light our candle, try 
our powers, let ourselves be used. High life being a 
province of human life, it has its solaces ; for happi- 
ness is a wide thing, and is peculiar to no class. Like 
personal beauty, it is impartially distributed ; indeed, it 
is yet wider in its range, for there are beautiful races 
as there are artistic nations. Wealth has another 
and a higher privilege than conservation, and this 
is its greatest enjoyment : it can cause new good art 
to be created ; for there is this difference between 
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Art and Nature, that Nature is created and already 
perfect, but Art waits on man for her creation, and 
for our sins has often to wait in vain. 

How much of art is yet unborn ! How many 
Galateas are yet potential in the marble ! Therefore 
self-culture is part of a rich man's duty to the world. 

The bearer of a full purse too often buys without 
thought, or with at best a fancy which is dormant 
feeling's waking dream, not yet roused to action. 
The rich man has so few motives for working out his 
culture, he can purchase his desires so easily ; while 
an energetic wish to know more of a beautiful object 
leads his poorer brother to an endeavour to copy it, 
then onward to analysis, first of parts and then of 
principles, and upward to a further admiration of 
more excellent things, even that language of the soul 
which some are so long in learning. 

To the poet, a white page whereon he may write 
(fix his ideas) has a beauty of its own — its modest 
purity, its glorious hope. Such is the blank smooth 
plastered wall to a painter, on which he may paint. 
The merely well-to-do, nay, even the rich man, goes at 
once to a paperhanger's and gets the fine potentiality- 
hidden in commonplace for ever ; the commonplace 
person writes a note, spoils his white page, and adds a 
link to the chain that bows down his life with its iron 
weight. Who is happier than the minstrel, " lord of 
his harp and his own free soul " } 
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The producer and consumer have each their enjoys 
ment, but he who is neither has none ; the middle 
man, when all is said, can at best make a money 
profit out of both ; he knows nothing about the cake 
but its money value, and his Own haunting fear of 
its getting too stale to sell. The grower and pur- 
chaser of flowers both enjoy them, but especially the 
grower. 

Our noblemen's palaces and museums, such as 
the H6tel Cluny, are shrines of the art of the middle 
ages, the heirloom received. Now let us see the 
converse of the shield, the heirloom wrought, the 
action of the other function of wealth's power, to 
bring new beauty into existence, to heap together 
jewels into forms of beauty, to keep art's tradition and 
practice alive in the world. 




THE MILLIONAIRES TOWN 
HOUSE. 

" Trust toe, in bliss I shall abide 
In this gnat wtansion, that is built for me, 

So royal-rich and wide." 

Tennyson. 

IHE "Porphyry House "on Carlton House 
Terrace has been decorated by Messrs. 
Jackson and Graham, of Oxford Street, 
who have carried out, in the most admir- 
able way and with perfect workmanship, a series of 
designs by Owen Jones, in the style of that portion 
of the Alhambra adapted by Berruguete to the taste 
of Charles V. The entire woodwork of the walls, 
doors, and dados is all en suite, inlaid and polished 
through every room ; and yet, as in the Alhambra itself, 
no two apartments arc alike. The unity in the whole 
design makes this unique among houses, the whole 
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having been begun and finished under one plan, and 
carried throughout with one taste. 

We are apt to speak contemptuously of one idea ; 
but in carrying out a large work it is most difficult 
to hold the one idea fast, and not lose it in the accu- 
mulation of treasure that gathers as one goes, pouring 
in from all quarters. The result, in this case, is so 
excellent that one's opinion of it is of no consequence, 
any more than one's opinion of the crown of England, 
or the Victoria regia lily. It is, as a junior member 
of the firm says of it, " a house, the most remarkable 
in existence." 

Inside the entrance door the keynote is struck at 
once, the tone given ; that tone is porphyry, with its 
major third in gold ; on this is raised a fine harmony, 
each room a distinct chord of colour — a grand theme, 
a Spanish organ strain, its music varied by sweetly- 
solemn bursts of trumpet sound from its range of 
horizontal pipes, with an effect new to us in England. 

This keynote is given by two life-sized busts of 
Roman emperors placed at the hall door. These are 
cut with the diamond in porphyry, the flesh polished, 
the hair left dim ; while the Spanish feeling is im- 
pressed by one of the finest coffers modern art has 
given us, nearly facing the entrance. This coflfer is of 
great size, wrought in repouss^ work of iron, gold, and 
silver veined and welded into forms of beauty by 
Zuleago of Madrid* 
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The inner hall door opens upon an oblong vesti- 
bule hung with dark pictures, mostly portraits of the 
Elizabethan period, and various subjects by Raven- 
stein, Van der Heist, Vincenzo Foppa, and others, well 
in keeping with the general bronze hue of the hall, or 
rather ante-room, of which the walls are panelled in 
polished wood, the ceiling latticed in brown and gold, 
and the floor velvet-carpeted to match. 

The short corridor connecting the vestibule with a 
third, or inmost hall, opens on the right into Mr. Fitz- 
maurice's study, perhaps the only real home of a man 
who, besides his town house, has a country seat of 
fabulous grandeur, and a villa out of town. 

The Study. — The harmony in all the rooms is too 
reposeful for anything to strike the eye in particular ; 
one has a feeling as of being in a tropical forest glade, 
where the light is so softened that, although one per- 
ceives the rich tracery of the branches, yet no one 
mass or spray starts so prominently forward as to 
claim the attention equally due to every other beauty ; 
or, as in the Alhambra, where is spread a perpetual 
feast of praise. 

A crystal cabinet, however, in this room is as the 
diamond among jewels. Itself a perfect specimen of 
the art of clear, lustrous glass-making (it was made for 
an international exhibition), it is but the case which 
protects and displays the finest known collection of 
objects in white jade. Above it, behind plate glass. 
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hangs a Persian prayer-carpet, framed in ebony and 
hung like a picture by strong brass chains. The walls 
are hung with rich silk damask in large diapered 
pattern (of Moorish taste, designed by Owen Jones, 
and woven expressly for this room), above a highly 
polished dado and deep dado-rail executed in variously 
coloured woods, and inlaid in the manner of the 
Spanish renaissance. The mantelpiece is a continu- 
ation of the dado, and the pier-glass is framed in the 
same style, which is further carried out in the doors,, 
whose inlaid ivory handles are set in star-shaped discs, 
likewise of ivory. The curtains are of the same silk 
as the wall-hangings, and the iridescent purply tone 
produced by the mingled Tyrian crimson and pale 
blue, changed at intervals into bronze by gold pattem- 
ings, is the best possible background for the vases and 
enamels by Lepec, and a noble salver, wrought in 
copper, gold, and silver, upon steel, by Zuleago. 

It is the power and luxury of wealth to bring into- 
being trophies of this sort, and its privilege to protect 
them. Without wealth to foster it, skill might be im- 
possible, because unavailing for the artist's support. 
There may be many a Cellini vase even yet unmade 
for lack of materials and encouragement. Mr. Fitz- 
maurice has been fortunate in meeting a kindred spirit 
in Seflor Zuleago of Madrid, who has given rich value 
in return for the fortune he has received. 

Several fine pieces of tapestry and needlework>. 
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framed under glass, adorn this room. Among them is 
a piece worked from a pattern designed and coloured 
by Mrs. Fitzmaurice, who wished it to be reproduced 
in machine embroidery, that it might represent the 
finest specimen of machine power ; but it was found 
impossible to execute this, and the embroidery had to 
be done by hand, of which work it is one of the finest 
modem specimens. The design was in some measure 
adapted from one in an Arabian pattern-book. 

The ceiling is wrought in colours and panelled. 
In each panel is a melon-shaped dome of burnished 
gold, set in blue, an idea taken from the Alhambra, 
as altered by Berruguete. These hollows are con- 
-spicuous by their brightness, standing out like golden 
buttercups in a meadow. The pattern of the carpet 
echoes that of the ceiling. Tall lamps in wrought 
metal stand on either side of the fireplace, and the 
same kind of lamps are fixed at intervals up the 
staircase, which sweeps in a spiral curve up through 
the house. The dado, of ebony and other woods, is 
inlaid and polished like the rooms ; and, in lieu of 
banisters, the dado is repeated on the outer side of 
the stairs. This forms a noteworthy and elegant 
feature in this altogether remarkable house. The 
5tair carpet is crimson velvet. In the inner hall, 
within the lowest curve of the stairs, stands a 
Florentine table of inlaid marbles, a very fine 
Dpera di commessOy and two Sicilian marble busts, 
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yellowed by time ; one of them portrays the eager, 
speaking, sarcastic face of Voltaire. Between two 
large and richly carved square chairs on the first 
landing stands a tall clock, by Zuleago, in metal and 
red raised enamel ; with the name, " M. Fitzmaurice,*' 
wrought in red letters instead of figures round the 
clock-face. 

Tlie Tea-Room, — A small room over the vestibule, 
called the " Tea-Room," is one of the most delightful 
in the house. It is furnished in cream-colour and 
light blue under white lace. A large bevelled mirror 
in a dark crimson velvet frame hangs just inside the 
door ; the frame is covered with a border of the richest 
Spanish point lace. As pendant to^this mirror is a 
curtained recess, with shelves, filled with rarest porce- 
lain of pale yellow ; three shelves above, and three 
below, a central shelf holding precious specimens of 
the Rose du Barry. The curtains are bordered with 
deep Spanish lace. Magnificent examples of Spanish 
lace are set on crimson velvet and framed as pictures ; 
the lace screen that hangs by the fireplace is also laid 
on crimson velvet. This room contains Spanish point 
lace to the value of £6000. The utmost care is taken 
to keep it clean ; the finest specimens are seen 
through plate glass, and the windows are carefully 
fitted with India-rubber, pressing on the glass so as 
to keep out the London blacks. The chairs of carved 
sycamore were made for the use of the Empress 
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Eugenie in the imperial pavilion in the Paris Exhi- 
bition of 1867. They are upholstered with exquisite 
French embroidery of flowers on white silk, which is 
protected for daily use by coverings of white lace on 
pale yellow. Between the windows and the fireplace 
there is a cabinet of ivory, etched in relief, and the 
relief gilt ; this has the effect of a delicate gold lace, 
or filagree, on ivory. On this cabinet stands a golden 
•coffee-service, and beneath it a matchless Japanese 
vase, in pink and other light, gay colours. 

In the recesses by the fireplace are round-topped 
crimson velvet panels, each set with thirteen plates 
of egg-shell china, and hung by chains as pictures. 
Mr. Fitzmauricg possesses altogether one hundred 
and twenty of these plates, ranging in value from 
£60 to ;^ 1 00' each. 

The frame of the pier-glass is inlaid like the 
dado ; the curtains and wall-hangings are of blue 
damasked silk, and the velvet carpet is patterned 
like the arabesque ceiling. The whole effect is 
deliciously soft and reposeful. One table-cover is 
of Russian work of flax and blue silk, curiously 
woven : as curiously elaborate is a fire-screen of blue 
glass tubes laid between two panes of glass, crossed 
by rods of glass lace-work in gold, red, and white. 
An Italian writing-table faces the windows, before it 
is a peculiarly light and elegant armchair in sycamore, 
the upholstery laced on by silken cords. 
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Tke Morning' Room. — The boudoir, or morning- 
room, is hung in silk damask of pale amber, likewise 
by Owen Jones, with curtains of the same. These have 
been in use for twelve years, and yet they look quite 
new. This shows the excellence of the joinery 
fittings, and of their good usage by careful house- 
maids. Things like these are never "sent to the 
cleaner's ; " it would be sacrilege. 

The ceiling is of Spanish style, and the Axminster 
carpet, of the same design as the ceiling, is of finest 
possible texture, so " closely beaten up " that, though 
soft, it supports the weight without bending under the 
tread. 

There are three distinct patterns in the frieze. The 
upper band has the tone of porphyry, with a golden 
lustre, so finely does the arabesque of blue and crim- 
son intermingle with the golden ground. This was 
painted over no less than twelve times : the result is 
such high finish that it is a picture in itself. The 
second belt is of garter blue, with gold rosettes. The 
third, or lowest pattern of the frieze, is in purple and 
orange. These are the prevailing tones ; the designs 
are interlaced with a skill worthy of a great artist. 

The doors and dado are of ebony and mahogany, 
with bands of ivory and violet-stained sycamore. 
The designs of these inlaid borders are fine, and as 
well carried out as it is possible for the best work- 
manship in the world to execute them. So well was 
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this done twelve years ago that no repairs have been 
required, and nothing has been done to the polish 
since it was first laid ; and, as the foreman of the 
works said, never will be. The chairs and other fur- 
niture are all designed by Owen Jones, in the same 
style, and as perfectly carried out by Jackson and 
Graham. This includes the writing-table, with round 
sliding cover, and the blinds over the lower window- 
panes: these, throughout the house, are of inlaid 
woodwork, about two and a half inches thick, pierced 
in bold arabesques. The porfferes at the folding doors 
between this room and the drawing-room are of grey 
plush, edged with gold bullion lace. 

The damask on the walls is, of course, much hidden 
by the large framed pieces of Spanish and other 
embroidery, of which there is here a noble school of 
examples ; in no single specimen reminding one of 
our School of Art needlework ; and only outdone by 
the standards borne in procession in Toledo Cathedral, 
which are the acme of needlework. One picture (for 
these framed works are, and are treated as pictures) 
is of lace made of silver and gold thread ; this is " old 
Spanish," and formed part of a priestly vestment. It 
is not unique, but there is only one other piece like it 
in the world. Above the door leading from the stair- 
case is a piece worked from Mrs. Fitzmaurice's 
own design, and fringed with gold. 

A superb metal cabinet, on a pillared stand near 
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the windows, is the latest achievement of Zuleago. 
It triumphantly solves a problem never previously 
worked out — the art of enamelling upon iron. This 
cabinet is of mingled repoussi work and engraving 
upon damascened metals and enamels. The inside 
is of silver repoussi in very low relief; the doors 
are enamelled on one side in dark blue, among the 
metals ; on the other side, in various colours. These 
panels are excessively rich ; those in relief are divided 
by Roman trophies in engraved steel and silver. 

There is, of course, no gas in this house, except 
in the basement and offices ; but all the rooms are 
lighted by tall lamps, which form a very ornamental 
feature, rising from the floor. 

Where all is excellent, and all en suite^ it is 
difficult to particularize the best things. All these 
dados, hangings, and furniture are but as background 
to the works of art, though even here it is invidious 
to distinguish one thing as a work of art more than 
another. The whole picture is perfected together, each 
apartment in an organized whole, a symphony. The 
rare old Persian vases, the tazzas and large pieces of 
glass, chiefly of Austrian manufacture, gems of inter- 
national exhibitions, are only as points of gleam and 
colour on the softer background of polished woods ; 
among all of which objects these choice Persian vases, 
of a pink tender and peculiar, are only loveliest among 
the lovely. 

T 
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The Drawing-Room. — The drawing-room consists 
of two connected rooms with the division entirely re- 
moved. This ceiling is more positively Arabian than 
the others, the interlacements are larger and more 
boldly radiated ; while as if to counterbalance this, 
the ornamentation of the frieze has more the character 
of the Greek renaissance. This also is in bands ; the 
first of red and gold ; the central belt is blue and red 
on gold, the third is gold and blue, the intersecting 
mouldings are of gold. The Axminster carpets re- 
echo the ceilings as water reflects the sky ; one sees 
the same design in a denser material and under 
another aspect. 

On a table, spread with a rug of gold and silver 
tissue woven by Philippe Hausse of Vienna, i^ the 
Angel of Death sculptured in ivory, and also several 
fine pieces of Austrian glass. The mantelpiece is by 
Lepec; it is enamelled in bright colours on gold, set in 
slabs of oriental onyx. On it are two precious vases 
of crackle porcelain, red like porphyry ; one has a 
bluish-purple tinge at the neck, of a colour to take 
captive the heart of an artist: these vases are of 
immense value. The frame of the pier-glass behind 
them is a fine piece of inlaid work. A framed piece 
of Persian embroidery hangs near. It was very 
valuable and rare, but it seemed irreparably decayed. 
Mr. Owen, foreman of Messrs. Jackson and Graham, 
caused it to be restored so finely that it has apparently. 
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if not positively, lost none of its value, and may be 
said to have taken a new lease of immortality. 

More fine bowls and tazzas of Austrian glass, * 
in colours raised on a crystal ground, stand on a 
Florentine marble table, and on the floor close by 
gleams a pair of old Chinese vases, with gilt dogs (or 
dragons) on the covers, bought for ;£'4000. A carriage- 
rug lying near them, of drab velvet, cut out and applied 
on drab cloth, to-day enhanced their beauty of tint. 
The rug itself is made by Mrs. Fitzmaurice's choice 
of colour, after an idea of her own ; it is fringed 
in pale, dusky red. On my admiring certain vases 
with boars on the lids, I was told that all this is 
nothing to Mount Rivers and the collections there.' 
The picture-gallery is one of the features of the 
country seat, so that not many are retained in the 
town house ; just a few favourites, and some specimens 
that are not easily classified, besides the "old masters" 
in the vestibule, and those that adorn rather than 
cover the walls of the staircase. Mr. Fitzmaurice's 
collection of prints, however, which ranks only second 
to that in the British Museum, is lodged in the town 
house. The print-room is over the drawing-room, 
and of nearly equal size ; the walls j^are hung with 
old Spanish leather, the curtains are of grey plush, 
bordered with gold bullion lace ; the trellised ceiling 
is of rosewood, and rosewood portfolio stands encircle 
the room. 
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The large balcony, filled with gay plants, looks 
out on St. James's Park and the towers of West- 
minster. The drawing-room balcony, just beneath 
this pleasant outdoor room, lies under the great 
Corinthian capitals of the park elevation, and is com- 
paratively gloomy, though the balustrade is tinted 
to look clean and cheerful, floored with gay oil- 
cloth, and decked with great jars of flowers. There 
are few flowers and plants about the house ; Mrs. 
Fitzmaurice likes cut flowers best, and these used 
sparingly. She is perfectly right ; the richness of 
this Spanish style, so sumptuously carried out, hardly 
bears further adornment, being complete in itself. 
The pure Greek simplicity lends itself better as a 
background to vegetation. 

The only paintings in the drawing-room are a 
French miniatured water-colour picture of '* Psyche's 
Dream," by Polier, on a side table, surrounded by 
caskets and various metal work by Lepec and others, 
and two water-colour studies at Capri, " Moonlight " 
and "Twilight," by Talmage White, standing on 
easels. The charm of their dusky softness of colour 
is enhanced by their promixity to a pair of jars of 
vermilion earthenware adorned with silver. 

But if few flowers find place in this drawing-room, 
rich draperies of all kinds lie scattered about it in 
profusion ; from shawls of fine Persian needlework 
on woollen gauze that might be drawn through a 
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wedding ring, to weighty Spanish table-covers, so 
massive as to be more like sculpture chiselled out of 
heaps of colour, or a bas-relief of ropes of chenille 
and coloured silken cords laced on velvet pile, than 
fabrics made by so small an implement as the needle. 
If easel-painting and many of the fine arts may be 
called woman's work, this embroidery may be thought 
ponderous enough for man. It might have been 
executed by Hercules for Omphale. 

There are likewise many specimens of Cretan silk- 
work and cut-work from mosques and convents in 
Turkey. The London market is just now glutted 
with embroidered tissues from Constantinople. The 
latest appointed physician to the court, in need of 
money to pay for the honour of his place, tore down 
the pieces of embroidery from his walls to help to 
make up the backsheesh. One is glad to see that 
some of the valuables lie safe within these ebony 
frames, or are prized as artistic draperies, though they 
lie folded here in heaps as if too many for thought 
or counting. The couches are spread with panes of 
fabulous splendour. 

The general upholstery of this room is in silk, of 
mingled purply colour, a sort of pale heliotrope tint 
made from the interwoven patterns of red, light blue, 
and gold. The effect of the blended primitive colours 
on these damask hangings forms the sweet, pale 
neutral hue of pinky grey, that best enhances the 
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contrasted outlines of the inlaid work of ebony and 
sycamore, rosewood, ivory, and silver. The dado is of 
the most finely marked satin-wood, elaborately inlaid ; 
this woodwork is carried up and down the divisional 
arch of the rooms. Two brackets by Zuleago were 
daily expected to arrive to be placed here. I was 
glad to hear that Seftor Zuleago is still working on 
beautiful inventions for this Mecaenas. 

The pianoforte is inlaid like the dado and the 
furniture ; the action is by Erard. The folding doors 
leading to the morning-room are wonderful specimens 
of inlaid satin-wood, shaded, but not hidden by their 
sumptuous ^yzzxi\\Vi^ portieres ; these are as drapery to 
Venus. A steel vase by Lepec stands by the opening, 
and various pieces of lace are framed, or otherwise dis- 
posed about this end of the room. Mrs. Fitzmaurice 
is now employing the Honiton lace-makers to work 
fine modern specimens for her. 

The glory of the house, and of the firm that made 
it, was proudly displayed by their foreman. It is a 
cabinet of inlaid wood, polished and wrought to a 
perfection not less than marvellous. In the front are 
triple groups of ebony columns, a prodigy of veneer- 
ing, in that the shafts taper delicately to the capitals, 
and their pattern of inlaid cruciform rosettes tapers 
with them so subtly as to be imperceptible to the 
casual observer. A panel in the lower part of the 
cabinet is made of a million separate pieces, in 
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an elaborate design which will bear the closest in- 
vestigation, as scrutiny only shows its surpassing 
excellence. The foreman claims for this cabinet the 
rank of the best piece of workmanship in the world, 
old or new, and he is very likely to be right. The 
cost of this masterpiece was £6000. 

It would be fatiguing as study of the British 
Museum catalogue, or written analysis of the collec- 
tions of the Vatican or Toledo Cathedral, to go into 
more minutely descriptive detail of the treasures of 
this room ; one need make a lengthened stay in the 
house to know all the artistic wealth it contains, and 
to learn the lesson it conveys ; the capabilities and the 
boundaries of this rich Spanish style, which, though 
it is distinct from both, combines the merits of the 
Renaissance and of the Moorish decoration as applied 
to houses, while it is more elastic than either, as will 
be seen in the rooms yet to be described. 

We pass through doors of satin-wood and stained 
maple, inlaid with every beauty of form and tint, down 
' the sweeping spiral of the stairs with their triple inlaid 
wainscot, to the library. 

The Library, — Here are the richest of rugs and 
prayer-carpets hanging on the walls, above the inlaid 
dado of cabinets, some of whose doors are of glass to 
show the books, others of inlaid wood hide treasures 
still more precious ; one glazed compartment, however, 
contains an unrivalled collection of Greek and Roman 
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iridescent glass. Over the fireplace is a velvet recess 
below the pier-glass,a shrine for the collection of minia- 
tures. The other principal ornaments are abundance 
of old Chinese porcelain, busts of Goethe and Voltaire, 
and one oil-painting, Leighton's " Summer Noon." 

The hangings are of green and black damask, 
brocaded with shades of straw-colour. 

On the largest table is a padded Persian cover 
painted on silk. 

The floor is carpeted in winter, and laid with 
Indian matting in summer. This house is carpeted 
throughout to fit the floors ; for there are no border- 
ings of parqueterie or otherwise. The designs for the 
ceilings, and therefore of the carpets, which are similar 
in outline, though varying in colour, are planned to fit 
the rooms in all their recesses ; repeating, as it were, 
the keynote in the octave above. 

The Dining'Room, — The dining-room ceiling is of 
bolder outline than the others ; its ornaments partake 
more of the Greek character, yet not so decidedly as 
to disagree with the Moorish counterpoint of the rest* 
The spaces in the openings of the trellis-work were 
first solidly gilt, and the patterns painted on the gold* 
The style of this room, which might be called Hispano- 
Greek, suggests the universal empire of Charles V.^ 
from its kinship with so many styles of art, blending 
all in one magnificent dominion. 

The chimney-piece is of various marbles, an archi- 
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tectural trophy of porphyry and verde antique, enriched 
with lapis lazuli and agates, and fine warm veins of 
colour. The pillars supporting the pier-glass cornice 
are of wood, set in chased sockets of gun-metal. 

The chairs differ from those in the. other rooms,, 
being of ebony inlaid with ivory rosettes ; their covers 
are red morocco, fastened with brass studs. Ebony 
prevails in the dado-rail and wainscot. 

The framed tissues in this room are very large, so 
large that a fine gold-worked Indian shawl does not 
give the impression of being its full size. One of the 
frames holds a Spanish table-cover of great size and 
richness. In a tall, upright frame by the pier-glass 
hangs an old Turkish scarf of handwork so minute 
as to be microscopic ; this must have been the work 
of generations, for one lifetime could never have 
accomplished it, still less the eyesight of one family. 
A splendid modern Turkish shawl is hung near it for 
purpose of contrast. 

Besides the round breakfast-table and oblong 
dining-table, this room is furnished with five large 
Florentine tables of inlaid marbles laden with vases, 
by Lepec. One bears a grand oval salver by Zuleago, 
and a Russian tea-service in silver and gold, most 
elaborately chased, with a samovar complete. Facing 
this, on another table, is a second Russian tea set, 
brilliantly enamelled on gold. This was in the Vienna 
international exhibition, and kept unsold to the close 
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of the exhibition especially that Mr. Fitzmaurice 
might see it. The handles spring from the very rim 
of the gold cups, and are broad, straight, and flat 
There are numerous other precious objects, china 
bottles, vases by Zuleago, and other valuable metal 
works, of which Elkington has the care, while Mr. 
Owen attends to the preservation and removal of 
the draperies throughout the house ; each depart- 
ment being in charge of those who have made the 
knowledge of such things their especial study. 

Behind a gay modern screen of Spanish shell-work 
are two long dinner waggons ranged on each side of 
the door of entrance from the offices, and laid with 
linen damask, woven especially for the house, and 
aluminium plate. My knowledge of aluminium 
hitherto had been confined to a prejudice against 
cheap watches in aluminium cases, and sixpenny 
studs displayed in the shops, but this apparently gold 
plate was described to me as greatly more valuable 
than silver and more choice in its rarity than gold. 
I heard and believed ; I could do no otherwise. 

One had need be born in the purple to endure 
the weight of all this wealth ; even I, a casual spec- 
tator, felt overwhelmed by so much excellence, — it 
has a grandeur like that of the royal tombs beneath 
the Escorial. 

It is impossible to give even a catalogue raisonfi^ 
of the treasures of this house, as they are entirely 
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•changed every fortnight, so vast is the reserve of 
treasure ; and even this is said to be nothing to what 
is collected at Mount Rivers, not to mention the 
villa at Richmond. Most people would find it im- 
possible to live in so dense a medium ; one has to 
think of how easily a fish swims under the weight of 
so many tons of water, to realize that the owner of 
all this is not crushed by it. To me it recalls 
Clarence's dream, "Wedges of gold, great anchors, 
heaps of pearl," and the envious flood keeping in and 
under the soul. Habit and use are well-nigh as 
wonderful as life itself. 

At Sir Frederick Leighton*s house one's feeling 
is cheered by the surroundings, here one is absolutely 
sunk by them ; were it not so harmonious and so 
reposeful, its weight and grandeur could not be 
endured at all. The mind cannot here rejoice and 
play ; one might as well try to do so in Westminster 
Abbey. Still there are many alleviations to life 
within these ebony doors ; the inhabitants can fulfil 
society's highest function in the nineteenth century, 
and enjoy wit and intellectual conversation round 
the gorgeous dinner service for sixteen, of solid 
aluminium, richer than gilt refined gold, lighted all 
round by tall lamps of the precious metal. 

With breakfast at noon and this festival at eight, 
at home, or as stately a variety of it abroad, life 
still has a few hours between these two worth living 
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even by a millionaire, who has these splendid roomfl 
full of treasure to look at, and power to call works 
still more splendid into being ; having, by the powei 
of his magnetic wand, the magic to attract the minds 
of men of genius to carry out his will. 




THE GRACE OF POVERTY. 

NUTSHELL HALL : A TALE OF A TUB. 

" The whole 'world was not half so 'uiide, to Alexander wkeii he 

Because he had but one to subdue, as was a narrow paltry 

tub to 
Diogenes ; who n^er was said, for aught that ever I eould 

To whine, put finger V the eye and sob, because he had ne'er 
another tub." 

" ^^^SP^^ P'*" '^ ^ good one, Mrs. Caddy, of 
E!\bS showing models of excellence to the 
Hj^^aS public," said my friend Mr. Newbroom, 
the architect ; " but you should show 
the bulk of the public {' third class pays,' you know) 
what may be done by themselves. I see you are 
going to slap Mrs. Gay at me, but she is an ex- 
ceptional woman. If you would like to see what a 
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poor man can do, I will take you to-morrow, Satur- 
day — my half-holiday and his — and introduce you to 
a friend of mine." 

The following is a true description, very slightly 
disguised, but I shall leave it anonymous, since 
modesty is the veil of poverty : I must not lift it, for 
the poor should be respected ; so the reader will 
only know this " model dwelling " as Nutshell Hall, 
a name laughingly given and accepted between friends. 

As the Spiridions' house has been compared to 
the poet's narcissus, and Sir Frederick Leighton's 
to the gracefully curved and tenderly fanciful Floren- 
tine tulip, so this may be called a sweetest violet* 
It is Love's cottage. Love likes a small house. Like 
a canary bird, he sings better therein and looks more 
golden. 

Life in the rough, using the first thing that comes 
to hand, is by no means characteristic of this cottage 
home : here is culture high as in the artisf s bower, 
growing from a slender stem and branching out like 
jasmine covered over with stars. 

Mr. Newbroom came for me according to promise, 
to go and call with him upon his friends at Norwood. 
" They dine early at Nutshell Hal V said he, laugh- 
ing ; " and the pot is always lucky." We went our 
way by train. 

" The house is not of my building ; it is a home- 
made cottage ; my friend built it himself bit by bit ; 
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used second-hand doors, window-frames picked up 
here and there, fireplaces and locks — from a marine 
store, most likely. Naturally, that is professionally, 
I despise it ; still it has character. A. B. is a pattern 
designer for So-and-so's great silk house in Spital- 
fields ; he has taste, but no money." 

I was interested ; I suppose I looked so, as Mr. 
Newbroom continued his tale in still more lively 
fashion, and outroared the train. 

" He built the * Hall ' just after he married a sweet 
little woman, some three or four years ago. He says 
he found it pay to marry, and, contrary to all experi- 
ence, he finds that what kept one will keep two a 
great deal better. Ha ! you stare. But the secret is, 
he kept himself and his landlady before, and all the 
landlady's poor kin, and bought her smart Sunday- 
going bonnet, and he finds it cheaper to buy his wife 
a pretty gingham gown. A working man must have 
some woman to wait upon him ; that woman must 
live, and generally she is either a thief or a slave^ 
He says to me, * I am in the right way, the good old 
golden age way now ; I have neither servant nor slave, 
only a helpmate.' Ah ! Mrs. Caddy, you should hear 
him talk when he gets a listener; he talks nineteen to 
the dozen, and goes further than I can shufHe along 
with him, and he's as jolly as a sandboy. He says, 
*In one sense the Americans are right; lovely as 
pure service is, help is the higher state, the true eleva- 
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tion of woman/ I remember that sentence, for I 
said it over and over, and came out with it as original 
to Mrs. Newbroom. She shut me up instanter, and 
in her fine, practical, good sense way said, ' Get along 
with your nonsense, do/ There is no taking Mrs. 
Newbroom in with poetry or claptrap/' He seemed 
very proud of Mrs. Newbroom's superiority, for he 
chuckled a good deal. So did I inwardly, I must 
avow. 

" This fine talk about service and help is all very 
well," muttered I, as I listened to Westminster clock 
sounding 12.45, "but the test of a household is 
dinner-time." It was intrusive, rude, I thought, to go 
there just then, to embarrass a poor young couple ; 
but I sacrificed my politeness to my thirst for ex- 
perience. 

The slopes are fine to walk on, the hill-slopes of 
society, but when you are on a hill-top you see the 
lower world differently to what we in the levels do, 
and as if inverted ; besides, the culture of the valleys 
repays one best. The house was " a mere cottage, 
the merest of cottages," said Mr. Newbroom ; " home- 
carpentered, you see, of course." It seemed to be so 
by the tasteful arrangement of its slight materials in 
the porch, which just sustained the light creepers that 
embowered it, and sheltered a few flower-pots in its 
nooks of shade. The cottage stood well back within 
a small but pleasant garden. 
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We knocked the door with a metal knob hanging 
by a string ; the savoury smell of dinner-time flew 
out at the opening door, and the master stood on the 
threshold with a two-years-old baby in his arms. He 
seemed pleased to see Mr. Newbroom, and was cordial 
to me. He pressed us to come in, " as it was just 
dinner-time," and laughed as he put aside our feeble 
protests. 

" Saturday is never banyan day with us, New- 
broom — not like last time you came, when we had 
nothing but a bit of fish to offer you." 

" But such fish as it was, I shall never forget. I 
must tell Mrs. Caddy about it. It was boiled, Van- 
couver-Indian fashion, in the seaweed that was sent 
up in the basket with it " 

" Ah, it was a special kind of seaweed, you must 
remember," interrupted Mr. B. ; " something of the 
laver tribe." 

"And the cooked fish was laid on boughs of 
spruce fir." 

" Washed and scalded," said Mr. B. 

" And served with boiled new potatoes in parsley 
and butter. That, with brown bread and butter, was 
a dinner for an emperor." 

" Or an Indian chief," said Mr. B. " My wife was 
bom in Vancouver's Island ; she says plenty of hints 

are to be caught from savages." 

Truth to tell, this chat and the savoury odour made 

U 
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me feel hung^, and I was drawn in, no unwillii^ 
guest, to a small room of which I only saw at first 
that it was shiny and coloury, so closely was my at- 
tention engaged by a pretty, elegant young lady 
doing the honours of her neat table with quite a 
classic simplicity and grace, and genuine heartiness of 
welcome. 

The table was already served ; on it was a pie- 
dish containing two sheep's hearts leaning towards 
each other, both bursting with browned stuffing, in the 
midst of which was stuck a bunch of savoury herbs, a 
dish fit for a valentine (half of the beauty of cookery 
lies in its arrangement upon the dishes) ; to this was 
added, when we came, a cold sausage, eaten with 
mustard dry in powder on the plates. Potatoes, a 
lettuce, completed the first course ; a loaf on a carved 
platter was flanked by a terra-cotta beer-jug. The 
second course was a wedge of cake, quarter of a cream 
cheese on reeds, a few strawberries on their leaves, and 
some sweet honey gooseberries like a bunch of grapes 
among young vine-leaves. Only this, and plenty of 
time for talk, and oh, what a feast it was ! Saturday 
was their half-holiday of joy. Arcadia's self could 
not have been more Greek in feeling ; Nausicaa wash- 
ing clothes on the shore was not more graceful than 
this young Myrrha of Norwood, this centre of delight, 
with flowers in her hair. 

Every necessary was ready to our hand, and we 
waited on ourselves. 
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"We poor in one way are better off than rich 
people," said Mr. B. " We serve ourselves as we like ; 
do to ourselves as we would be done by." 

" On all other days of the week I have pudding ; I 
make it the staple of our dinner," said Mrs, B., in answer 
to an unduly inquisitive sentence of Mr. Newbroom, 
who, true to his business habits, would not let me lose 
the purpose of my visit in mere enjoyment, little 
thinking I might really have learnt as much by simply 
imbibing the atmosphere of happiness, contented hap- 
piness — a sort of change of air to me, who in my culture 
studies meet so much aspiration, so much disgust of 
life, distaste of bought and manufactured beauty, so 
much surfeit of the mind, so seldom pure content. 
''But on Saturdays we like to take our cake out- 
of-doors with us, in the garden or on an excursion ; 
pudding and plates would not be handy for this 
purpose." 

" Shall we sit under the trees and talk ? " said Mr, 
B., addressing Mr. Newbroom and me. 

" I should like it very much " I began, but Mr. 

Newbroom decided it would be sheer waste of time, 
as I had come on purpose to see the house and hear 
its history. 

"I am like the knife-grinder, I have no story," 
^aid Mr. B., laughing, as he led the way to the little 
parlour, built, papered, and decorated with his own 
Jiands and those of his friends, some of whom, the 
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poorest in coin, gave him a day's work as a wedding 
present. This was the substance of the tale as signi- 
fied in jerky sentences by Mr. Newbroom, with inter- 
polations of Mr. B.*s own. 

Mr. B. is a working man and has not much time of 
his own, and his strength belongs to his employers. 
Busy at pattern-drawing all day, he is glad to rest 
from decoration. He was lately married, and lived in 
lodgings, but he had begfun to build this house. His 
friends gather round him, and he makes a plan of the 
decorations. " Newbroom here helped me with that, 
though he won't own as much," said Mr. B. They all 
place a bit of adornment, or a day's work, after the 
actual building was ended, — a kind of decorating bee. 
His wife's portrait, by a friend, was in the place of 
honour ; one friend managed some ornamental car- 
pentry ; one hung the paper, another gave a precious 
hour on several consecutive evenings to painting a 
charming panel below the wife's portrait ; another 
framed it in fretwork which he enamelled in colours ; 
and on the finishing day there was a great supper ; 
each brought his cover, and each contributed a dish ; 
the tale, and jest, and song went round. 

" How happy we were on that day ! *' said Mr. B., 
with a half-sigh to the memory of friendship. " Mrs. 
Caddy is amused at the idea of an * at home ' being 
used in this way," he added. 

I was greatly interested, and seeing this, he was 
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encouraged to add some details and poetic touches 
which made the simple story seem like a picture of 
the golden age. 

"People say history is always repeating itself/* 
said I ; ** yet, though you may find imitators, I have 
not before heard a tale like yours." 

" We have some of the good things of Paradise," 
said he, seeing I admired a vase of roses that hung 
from the ceiling low over a table in place of a 
chandelier. The gas was on a movable stand, more 
useful to work by. *' Roses are as sweet now as 
when Eve tended them." 

"But the vase," asked I, "whence is that.? It is 
the most exquisite thing I have seen, and the most 
perfect of the kind now that the Portland vase is 
broken ; and it is finer in form than that." 

It was amphora-shaped, and hung by a silken 
cord passed through its handles. The ground was 
of blue glass, with white figures of boys playing on 
musical instruments, in vine bowers festooned with 
boughs of oak, oranges, fir-cones, and pomegranates ; 
and a border of browsing goats below. 

" That is indeed a treasure, and would not be long 
here if robbers knew its value ; but it is well concealed 
within these narrow walls. I collected pretty things 
for years and improved my taste, and I found them 
of use in my business ; but meeting with this vase 
abroad, in a small Jew shop at Poitiers, I bought it, 
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though I had on my return to sell my whole collec- 
tion to make up the money. Still, as in the parable, 
this was a goodly pearl. It was discovered and dug 
up in the removal of part of the Roman arena at 
Poitiers. This was my one extravagance, for the 
temporary use of my other objects paid me well." 

Mr. Newbroom rallied him upon securing his 
"jewel of a wife," to whom he applied all the 
adjectives of praise. 

"For some years," said Mr. B., "I was afraid 
to marry, fearing to bring the woman I loved to 
poverty. My friends said, * It will rub all the gilt off 
the gingerbread ; ' but I find it otherwise. Love is real 
gold; and I find two persons heartily working- 
together get through more money's worth in work 
than many paid workmen ; we each work and think 
for the best, and turn our things to most account ; we 
buy as little as we can, but that little we must have, 
and we have not to pay some third person a per- 
centage, or profit, on preparing it for us, as a bachelor 
needs must. My wife was a workwoman earning her 
own livelihood ; she earns it more happily in this way. 
She encourages me and makes suggestions, for she 
has taste and invention ; I rough-hew, she finishes, 
and the divinity shapes our ends." He raised his 
fez cap as he spoke ; there was a peaceful serenity 
about his reverential, uplifted countenance that struck 
me also with reverence. He was young, and when 
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youth IS reverent it is very sweet, because so natural, 
yet so unusual. Age learns reverence when it has 
used its experience to good purpose ; with youth it is 
a gift too often wasted. I was much taken with this 
young couple. 

While his wife was out of the room, engaged with 
her children and domestic affairs, Mr. B. showed me 
his rooms and the arrangement of his furniture, which 
was strong, though much of it evidently second-hand, 
and as evidently home decorated by the loving work 
bestowed on each individual thing. There was no 
attempt at unity of style — quite the reverse, indeed — 
for there was an experiment in nearly every known, 
and in many an unknown, style. But as the aggregate 
was so small, there was no appearance of jumble, no 
effect as of a fashionable house; it was rather a 
miniature gallery of still life. There was needlework 
in abundance, but it was not of mats, and tidies, and 
antimacassars. The doors were cheap and common- 
place, being bought of the old materials of small 
houses under demolition; but they had painted 
panels and fancy borderings, a neatly carved button, 
made of a stout slip of dark wood, instead of lock or 
handle, and a sort of entablature above the door, cut 
and fitted in linen crash, worked with a motto framed 
in a tasteful design. All were different, and all seemed 
to have been worked and studied by the married pair 
together, and the like sort of refined enjoyment was 
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spread over everything ; yet it was all so cheap and 
so ingenious that I was charmed, and I determined to 
get leave to bring Blanchflor Gay to see, and learn, 
and enjoy. Still even I, used as I am to such things, 
and knowing how much may be done with determina- 
tion and skill, even I was puzzled to know how this 
young woman, so clearly a lady, had learned to 
manage her two pretty children and her house so 
cleverly as to have everything in such beautiful order 
and to leave time for taste besides. 

"Love taught her," said Mr. B., laughing; "he 
is a better teacher than even Practice. And then she 
has seen the world ; she was colonial bred : and her 
fingers are not only an ornamental fringe to her 
hands. Besides, you must consider it is all so small, 
and space counts for so much in housework. The 
difference between one square foot and one square 
yard is nine times, and everything in a large house is 
in proportion. Huge mansions out your way in South 
Kensington require a staff of men to attack their 
weekly cleaning; no woman can manage it fairly. 
This cottage is a miniature, or like gardening in a 
flower-pot.*' 

" The ratio of a pocket-handkerchief to a sheet," 
said Mr. Newbroom. 

"What is power, after all.?" I asked. "It is 
capability ; in this case world-gathered ingenuity." 

"What a pretty little history often belongs to 
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every room in a small house, and what emptiness of 
heart in the great space of a mansion ! " said Mr. 
Newbroom, stirred to poetical feeling by the simple 
naturalness of everything about him, and perhaps by 
the stimulant of white wine whey, which our hostess 
now brought in on a light cane tray. The milkman 
had just come, so Mrs. B. had prepared cups of 
foaming milk, sweetened, and flavoured with a liqueur 
glass of sherry. 

"A mansion can never be properly full," said 
Mr. B. '* It is like a barrack, or, more truly, a railway 
station, because the owner and his luggage are always 
going on somewhere else." 

"We associate poetry and love with a cottage, 
but never with a banker's town house. Some houses 
are so ponderous with their weight of wealth, it is 
like carrying about a great money-bag," said Mr. 
Newbroom. 

" St. James's Palace is full of nooks and rests," I 
said ; '* and, almost as much as Windsor Castle, is an 
aggregation of lives filling up historical outlines. A 
modern mansion is as Versailles in comparison, and 
Marie Antoinette fled to Trianon." 

" The man in the Mansion House only sees a bit 
of sky like a gusset," said Mr. Newbroom, who was 
proud of his own view. "The world itself, seen 
among the higher classes, is a very narrow one. 
A mountain ends in a point." 
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" But a large, pleasant country house presents a 
happy, patriarchal aspect," said Mrs. B. 

" It does indeed," said I, remembering many such 
houses ; " if it be truly a home, and not an hotel. 
But the possessor of two houses is never at home ; 
he can never have his Penates about him ; the very 
thing he wants is sure to be at the other house." 

" He has none of his property, only his luggage," 
said Mr. Newbroom. 

" The mind shrinks in a large house, so my self- 
sufficiency tells me, because, if our house gets too big, 
too airy, we do not care to go outside," said Mr. B. ; 
" even the body cannot fatten out to it, and none of 
us can make ourselves taller for the purpose of fitting 
the rooms better." 

" The space hangs baggily about us, and yet it is 
not freedom," said Mr. Newbroom ; " it is uneasy to 
wear, as an over big shoe." 

" I am glad this is all settled to my satisfaction," 
said Mr. B., laughing. 

" And now you must show Mrs. Caddy your 
things," said the builder ; " for time runs on." 

A long desk, counter-shaped, was filled with his 
sketches, studies, and scraps, for his pattern-drawing 
work, flowers, and arabesques. The sloping glass lid 
was lined with landscape-sketches, and ornamental 
drawings in movable gold flats. This made a 
decorative piece of furniture along the length of 
the wall. 
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" I trace my patterns through the glass lid ; that 
is why this case is placed under the window." 

But I was absorbed in admiration of some ex- 
quisite studies of abundant foliage, chiefly bramble 
and thistle, with all the mystery of accurately drawn 
nature, not the mystery of scrawl ; and also some 
adaptations of ideas gathered from the early Ger- 
mans, Hans Baldung Griin, Hans Burgkmair, Michael 
Ostendorfer, and others ; showing a desire to raise his 
occupation out of a mere mechanical practice to the 
dignity of art. 

" I draw at the British Museum sometimes ; the 
print-room is a great help to me." 

" Especially as this style is the fashion just now," 
said Mr. Newbroom, who only viewed his friend's 
work in the light of business. 

" How the Albert Durer school felt with each 
other ! " I said, trying to get Mr. B.'s views. 

"They were brothers," said he, enthusiastically; 
"yet with great individuality, especially Albrecht 
Altdorfer, who was more Swiss and free — even 
modern — in his handling of trees and sky. After 
all our study of nature, I feel surprised we have not 
got further beyond these men. Albert Durer's water* 
colour sketches are surprising. I have copied a 
few stones of his in body-colour ; see how firm 
they are." 

There was the making of an artist in this man. 
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Yet so it should be, and must be, if our domestic 
-decoration is ever to become art at all. Dried 
flowers arranged in puzzles will never give us more 
than patterns. 

"South Kensington holds its educational candle 
upside down sometimes," said Mr. B. "Its speci- 
men lessons are very good, its copy-book very bad," 

" How do you define education ? " I had longed 
to ask this of a working man. 

" The use of one's hands," said he, promptly, 

"Knowing how to use one's hands would be 
better, eh } " said Mr. Newbroom. 

" Oh no ; not the knowledge, the practice.'* 

" The use of one's hands, both with and without 
tools ? " I asked. 

" Both, of course." 

"The right use of one's hands," amended Mr. 
Newbroom, who was not satisfied. 

" No, that is goody. Besides, use is right ; abuse, 
and no use, are wrong." 

"Suppose one wants to fight.?" demurred Mr. 
Newbroom. 

" Well, fight skilfully : the world will not let you 
have too much of the fighting." 

" Well, I myself hold with Squeers — c-1-e-a-n, verb 
active, to make bright, and he goes and does it," said 
the builder. " When you have learnt a thing, go and 
do it." 
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" Perhaps you might learn it in the doing," said I,, 
remembering Blanchflor Gay's frescoes. "There are 
many forms of education." 

" The worst education is the Encyclopaedic," said 
Mr. B. " None other so puffeth up, nor so weakeneth^ 
as the smattering of everything." 

"A penn'orth of all sorts," said Mr. Newbroom.^ 
"Just enough to chatter about, not enough to work 
with." 

" None at all were better," said Mr. B. '* Nature 
would have a chance." 

Like discussion generally, this threatened to be- 
come unprofitable in ratio of its length, and my visit 
being near its end, I accepted Mrs. B.'s invitation to 
look at her room and children as I went to put on 
my bonnet. 

The babies were both lying asleep on the bed, so 
we could only whisper. Everything seemed full of 
contrivance and suggestion, but there was very little 
paraphernalia apparent. She explained this. " I keep 
as little in use as possible, for time and space saving's 
sake. The children have just clothes to wash and 
wear ; it is easier to do this little bit of washing daily 
than to have many things and a large occasional 
wash. I leave the children asleep while I get the 
breakfast When my husband is gone ' to business,^ 
I wash and dress the babies and wash out their little 
things ; they dry while I am making the early dinner. 
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The days my husband comes home he holds the 
baby, or they all play in the garden. Most da)^ he 
only comes home to a tea dinner ; by that time I 
have put the children to sleep, and we have the 
evening to ourselves." 

On the table was a basket of lemon-peel spread 
on vine-leaves. I asked what it was for. She replied, 
*' My husband is often wakeful at nights, and I have 
read of this perfume being very good against sleep- 
lessness and agues. I make rose-water in summer to 
sprinkle upon the leaves ; it has a very good effect" 

The babies looked like Chantrey's " Sleeping Chil- 
dren '* in Lichfield Cathedral. I said so. She seemed 
pleased, and said, "The beauty of infants is best 
known to the poor; they are like works of art for 
them ; they see ideal beauty in their smile. My 
ivory boy," said she, kissing the infant's white 
shoulder as we turned to leave them sleeping. 

I had scarcely time to investigate the kitchen, but 
I saw there were no black saucepans, but only shiny 
tin and (mended) copper, which were not made dirty 
on the close stove ; a handle formed like the neck 
and head of a swan was attached to a large crook, 
which hung on a swinging crane over the round 
opening of the fire. Mrs. B. called it "the hand- 
maiden." She used it to tilt the crock and heavy 
kettle (only used on washing days) so as not to soil 
her hands. The sink was of enamelled slate. Most 
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of the cooking vessels were of earthenware, fireproof 
and otherwise, and many pieces of crockery were of 
great elegance. 

"All second-hand, you see," said she, laughing. 
" We often go prowling about in the way of tempta- 
tion. We say we do it to strengthen our character, to 
practise ourselves in resistance ! " 

The kitchen was so light, and there was so much 
greenery of the garden visible, that it seemed more 
like a greenhouse than a kitchen. "Like cookery- 
done in a bower," I said to her. 

"We house our plants here in winter," she re- 
turned ; " otherwise they would not be fine enough 
for us to be proud of. Besides, my husband uses 
them in his work in winter as well as in summer." 

Mr. Newbroom called me to the train. I was 
compelled to fly. 
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" It is no small saving to pay nothing far on^s drink." — SiK 
Francis Bacon. 



JROVIDED with an order, I went to view 
these model dwellings, the background 
to the lives of a growing class of poor 
people who find ease in a certain routine 
of which the main lines are laid down for them, and 
who feel a capacity to conform to certain rules, or 
limitations of their liberty. This order of mind 
turned formerly to the conventual life ; and among the 
poor to service, or if young and strong to military 
service. A class habituated in childhood to a school 
routine finds it difficult to turn the unused will to the 
activity of shaping the ends ; some from languor of 
the mind, some from its being absorbed in other 
cares : for such these buildings are peculiarly adapted. 
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The appearance of these dwellings is that of a 
clean, wide, quiet street of houses of light-brown brick 
with white string-courses ; not ornamental, yet by no 
means ugly ; with no barrel-organs, and no apparent 
street trade, beyond the baker's young man with his 
basket at his back threading his way among the 
perambulators. 

The asphalted street has young plane trees 
planted in a row down its centre, well protected by 
iron fences. The closed iron gates exclude wheeled 
traffic, except on necessity, for the street is no 
thoroughfare ; so the tidy, well-shod children can 
play about in safety, and the boys can play " rounders " 
in the open spaces beyond the houses, where the 
windows are in no danger from their missiles. My 
first impression of this charity was as a step towards 
the heavenly kingdom, with the boys and girls 
playing in the streets thereof. 

They attend a free school, or they are free to 
attend any school, I could not hear which, amid the 
din of Saturday holiday, with the hubbub of Saturday 
morning's cleaning going on all round. 

The street lies north and south, and being near 
the Thames Embankment, a strong current runs 
through its length of 330 yards. 

The buildings are in twenty-six blocks, marked 
A to Z : they contain, on one side of the road, 
accommodation for sixteen families on four floors; 

x 
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on the other side, for twenty families on five floors. 
Each floor, or flat, has ten rooms. 

One side of the street is troubled with smoky 
chimneys during westerly winds, but the other ills of 
life generally seem greatly modified here ; and that the 
breeze is not blighting is shown by the clematis and 
other climbers at the windows, as well as the auriculas 
in full flower on the loth of April. 

Block A, I to 20, is a specimen of all. First comes 
the laundry, a room where the washing is done for 
four families. No garments may be washed else- 
where, nor may the tenants use the laundries for 
washing any clothing but their own, nor hang any- 
thing out to dry ; the strong current dries the linen 
within the laundry itself 

The water is heated in the copper, a large metal 
funnel conveying both smoke and steam to the chim- 
neys. (Query : Does not this blast cause a rapid con- 
sumption of coal in the grates ; as driving the smoke 
and steam out of the same engine funnel at once 
increases the engine-power and the consumption of 
the fuel ?) 

The clothing looked comfortable and respectable, 
though I thought some of the sheets too fine and 
thin to be as serviceable as they should be. 

(How easy it would be to utilize the water from 
steam mills for baths and laundries, as was done at 
the steam corn mills at Bideford, and other country 
towns, many years ago !) 
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Near each laundry is a closet with a large sewer 
ventilator opening four feet above the roofs, and two 
juxtaposited pipes for water and drainage. 

That they have frequent cases of measles and 
other disorders, is a thing of course where 470 
families of the labouring class, or 2012 souls, are 
congregated ; and occasionally scarlet fever. There 
were now three cases of this malady in one family in 
two bedrooms, though they say they compel the 
people to send infectious cases to the proper hospital* 
The rooms and clothing are fumigated with sulphur 
after infection. 

An iron plate, rather too small, lifts up and 
admits refuse to the dust-bin in the basement, a room 
as large as the laundry, and just below it. 

Though much of the house rubbish is burnt in the 
copper furnace, and though they are careless enough 
sometimes to throw down hot cinders and catch the 
scraps and paper on fire below, yet the dust and 
vegetable refuse are not regularly burnt, which is an 
error. This should always be done ; and, as no over- 
sight is possible, and as no teaching will make the poor 
believe that whelk-shells, rotten vegetable matter, 
stale meat scraps, and putrid tins that have held fish, 
are unwholesome, a kiln should be placed in the 
dust-rgom for the purpose of burning it all before 
it is carted away. The male tenants might take it in 
turns to fill the kilns, just as the women of the four 
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families using each laundry take their weekly turns 
to sweep and clean the stairs, passages, lavatories, 
closets, and their windows. These places are swept 
every morning before ten, and carpets and mats are 
beaten also before ten. 

The Pimlico buildings cost ;£'200,ooo to erect, and 
the total annual taxation on them is £606 ; with 
this the tenants have nothing to do. The rental for 
one room is 2s, grf. weekly, for two rooms 4-$". 6d,y 
three rooms 5^. 9^., four rooms /j. 6^., paid weekly in 
advance, with no arrears permitted. The Wellington 
Peabody buildings run up to \2s, 6d. a week rental. 

They do not allow crowding ; as the family 
increases, it must move to a larger tenement. There 
is need for many more of these buildings ; as there are 
very many tenants waiting for vacancies ; fifty appli- 
cations being made every week. 

I went into one tenement of four rooms. They 
were five in family. Their kitchen was very comfortable 
indeed, with a close stove (Mr. Cubitt's), which can be 
opened at pleasure, a self-supplying boiler, and all 
conveniences : a handy cupboard holds the saucepans. 
Crockery and wine-glasses were spread in plenty on 
the kitchen table, while the dresser was in process of 
being cleaned. 

The coal-cellars, under the saucepan-cupboards, 
hold two, three, or four sacks, according to the 
number of the rooms ; two sacks to a two-roomedf 
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tenement There is a ventilator in every room, which 
is nearly always carefully stopped up. 

The provision safe is ill placed, being high on the 
right-hand side of the kitchen fire, and within the 
influence of the next room chimney. The safes 
ought to be in the passage just outside the kitchen 
doors, where they would be cooled by two passage 
ventilators : this in summer must be important in such 
densely populated quarters. 

A neat parlour with a sofa, and a bookcase full of 
books (among them a morocco-bound set of volumes of 
Hotcsehold Words), plants, and other sources of ease 
and pleasure, happily show that time is found for much 
besides labour. Nails may not be driven into the 
walls, so there are few pictures besides those on 
brackets, and small self-supporting photographs. The 
walls are not papered, but limewashed and coloured, 
or else distempered. Antimacassars are not lacking. 

One good-sized bedroom held the parents' iron 
bedstead, and a large, now unused crib ; two of the 
children shared the other bedroom. The big boy's bed 
was the parlour sofa. The children were dressed in 
neat school clothing. 

The windows have iron balconies for protection ; 
in passing along the street one perceives chintz and 
muslin curtains, ornamental flower-boxes, canary birds 
in cages, blind-tassels with and without frilled bags, 
with here and there Wardian cases, glass mirror 
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balls^ tissue-paper curtains, vases, and wire baskets 
for flower-pots. 

The stairs and passages are entirely of stone and 
concrete, the walls are limewashed and coloured, the 
dado red, and the upper part toned in shades of 
yellow ochre ; the superintendent's house is distem- 
pered in blue. Gas is laid on throughout the buildings* 

I went next into an empty tenement of two 
rooms, kitchen and sleeping-room. This could be 
made quite comfortable for a married couple, or two 
sisters, I also saw an empty laundry, so I was better 
able to examine the place than in the one where 
washing was going on. The laundries have red-tiled 
floors, and windows on the plan of those of the 
Middlesex Hospital, only a cheap form of this with 
but one central opening. There are good strong 
mangles with pivot rollers, easily managed by one 
person. I still think it a mistake to dry the clothes 
in the laundries, instead of hanging the lines across 
the street between stated hours. This is constantly 
done in a mews, and no inconvenience results from it 
that I ever heard ; it is not even unsightly, while it is 
much more healthy. 

There are four public baths in the buildings, two 
at each end : they are not much frequented except 
by the boys, who sometimes come and play about, 
though the rule is to admit only one boy at a time, 
because they do so much mischief. Cold water only 
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IS laid on : they usually bring their own hot water 
from the laundries ; but women of this class do not 
generally care to bathe, especially if it gives them 
some little trouble, and the men and boys mostly 
frequent St. George's Baths, where there is swimming 
space and only twopence to pay, therefore the bath- 
rooms are too much used as lumber-rooms. There 
should be a rule against using them for any purpose 
but bathing, as it is discouraging to have to remove 
furniture. 

The street is thoroughly cleansed every three 
months, but it appears to be swept daily. It is 
48 feet wide. The house blocks are 27 feet thick, and 
there is another concrete-paved street at the back ; 
here you descend by steps to the dust-bins. This 
back street is a gore averaging 18 feet, lessening from 
7 yards. The main drain-pipe is laid down the centre 
of the principal street, with a double branch to every 
block of houses. A large lamp hangs over the door- 
way of each block : the gas is turned off at 11 p.m. 
when the gates at one end are shut : the other gate 
always remains open. There is no public clock ;, and, 
what is more remarkable, there is no apparent public 
recognition of Peabody, that the people may know to 
whom they are indebted for so much of comfort. 
While every little drinking fountain tells the name of 
its donor, it seems ungrateful not to have the name 
of the international philanthropist inscribed with a 
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few words of grace ; though it might be contraiy to 
the spirit of his gift to erect his statue. 

Vaccination and temperance are insisted upon; 
dogs are not allowed on the premises, and the rules 
of the place must be subscribed and adhered to. 

It does not look so happily homelike, nor so good 
a school for life as a mews. The animals, the excel- 
lence and fineness of all things connected with car- 
riages and stable fittings, the scrupulous cleanliness 
and daily attention to valuable property, the many 
comforts and the good feeding, the plants, the bright 
liveries, the knowledge that all these good things come 
from some individual master whom they must respect- 
fully obey, give a brighter and more genial, natural 
aspect to a mews than to this street, which seems 
to represent the hotel system as adapted to poor 
families. There is but little housework to be done 
here, so much is done by thought of others for them, 
and the small space lightens that little ; there are 
no pails of water to be carried from a long way 
off, nor any heavy work but occasionally to lift the 
coals to their cellars. This must cause loss of self- 
reliance. Few geniuses will be turned out hence ; there 
is too much time for mental culture to allow them to 
value it. The women have next to nothing to do, 
for the once-a-month cleaning of the portion of pas- 
sages, etc., does not amount to our daily average of 
house work, and their provision shops are close at 
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hand outside the buildings. It is a life calculated to 
encourage an easy dolce'far niente existence, such as has 
not been found profitable or useful in a higher station. 

I saw one girl rubbing her brass door-knocker 
.with a leather; certainly ; but then it was Saturday, her 
cleaning day, the busy day : to me it looked like a 
whole holiday, indeed. 

Wages are high enough to supply food of the best 
quality, and here are all the means and appliances to 
cook it easily. The family clothing, when not bought 
ready made, or worked by the machine, is not suf- 
ficient in itself to take up much time and attention, 
especially in small, regular families, where money is 
as easy as respectability. 

How thankful those blessed by it should be for 
the Peabody donation, that they have their precious 
time for trade-work spared them, the fatigue and dirt 
of London household work lightened, their lives 
redeemed from squalor, and good, cheap schooling for 
their children found them, and all this so thoughtfully 
planned as not to pauperize or cause loss of self- 
respect ! Ah ! the poor of our day have much for 
which to thank the good ; even flowers and good cheap 
music are provided for them. I only trust that, like 
spoiled and petted children, they do not take all these 
gifts as a matter of course ; that they become better 
workmen and workwomen with their lightened loads, 
that Satan will not find some mischief still for idle 
hands to do. 



XVII. 
THE CABMAN'S SHELTER. 

THE POWER OF POVERTY. 



'* My grace i. 
'n iveakness!' 



ent for thee; My strength is made perfect 



|0 all depths there is a lower still. This is a 
tale of a microscopic home told by Mrs. 
Gay, who warrants it as fact. 

" Anima and I were looking over our 
stores of things new and old, among the rest the baby- 
Hnen preserved from my early married days, which 
had passed down through the family. I was never 
famed for a showy baby, but the tiny garments were 
all hand-sewn, and though plain, were of fine texture 
and good quality. I was rich, and brought up to be 
as elegantly idle as was in my nature to bear (I could 
not always bear it), so I did not then do all my 
needlework at home. 
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" * What a dear little shirt, mamma ! Is it pos- 
sible we can all have worn that ? ' said Anima^ 
remembering that her brothers soon grow out of very- 
long trousers : and we hear that my boy out in Japan 
measures six feet three. * And here is a dear little 
day-gown ; how beautifully it is stitched and gathered ! *■ 

" ' That is smock-frock stitch, Anima. We admire 
it now, because it cannot be worked with the sewing- 
machine/ 

"*It ought to be put in a glass case. Did you 
make it ? ' 

" * No ; perhaps I should exhibit it if I had. But 
it reminds me to tell Mrs. Caddy that besides her 
lily of the valley, or Violet Cottage, there is a model ' 
dwelling even poorer still.' 

" * Where and what is it, mamma } A turnpike ? 
I once thought I should like to keep Dulwich turn- 
pike. I would have made it a bower of roses, and 
had everything in miniature like a doll's house.' 

"'But poor people's appetites are seldom in minia- 
ture, so one must have the cups and spoons, plates 
and pots, of the usual size ; — imperial measure, in- 
deed, — the beds as long and the chairs as wide as our 
own, all of which would crowd the space.' 

"'But a cottage like that, with diamond-paned 
windows, a pond in front with swans on it — and — 
and ' 

"'And Cupid to live in it,' interrupted I. 'No^ 
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indeed ; the model dwelling I mean is no pictorij 
paradise ; it is a large room on a second-floc 
front. It is true a cockloft was added as th 
family' grew bigger and better off. It is in Sal 
Street, a small street turning out of Praed Stree 
Paddington — a lodging in a slum, as some would ca 
it — and it is the abode of a cabman ! * 

" * Oh, mamma ! I had rather hear about a cab 
man's shelter.' 

" 'This is a cabman's shelter for his nine children 

" * Nine children, mamma ! You are piling up th' 
agony.' 

" 'This, though sensational, is true. The cabmai 
in question had one great piece of luck in life. 
Anima was all attention. *He married a needle 
woman.' Her face fell. 

" ' Is that all ? ' 

"'Yes. You know Hood's "Song of the Shirt;" nov 
you shall see the converse of that story. The womai 
who made these baby clothes for me lived happilj 
and brought up nine children in a room in Sale Street 
Paddington. Her husband did not drink spirits noi 
smoke bird's-eye, otherwise he was an average cab- 
man ; the children took after the mother, who was oi 
superior type. I have known her many years. 1 
heard of her by inquiring at C. and R.'s, the then 
great outfitters, for a needlewoman to do some special 
work that was out of their line. They told me ol 
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Mrs. R, who had been in their employ, but she was^ 
married and could not come to work in their house,, 
which was their rule ; they said she was " a beautiful 
worker and very diligent." When I went to take her 
any work I was sure to find her sewing away with 
quick, even stitches, though mostly with an infant 
on her lap, or lying in the cradle at her feet. She 
never took to the sewing-machine ; it came in after 
her time. People said it would knock up her trade, 
but her customers were only too glad to go where 
they could get good work done for a fair price ; it 
was not cheap, but reasonable : and though she lived 
through one hard year, still it was only a pinch, and 
the reaction brought her as much as she could do. 
Her earnings sent the children to school— the parents' 
discretion and home service ruled then ; it was before 
the School Board reigned — and gave them all their 
pleasures, the little niceties, happinesses, and refresh- 
ments of life. Doubtless, like other fathers, the cab-^ 
man maintained his family, but all the grace of life 
came through her. This should be so ; it is woman's 
mission. Cornelia is always poor in actual coin, but 
the making of wealth is hers.' 

'** Why don't you employ her now, mamma ? ' " 

" ' She only works for a few ladies now, and only 

fine, delicate things. Besides, now you girls are old 

enough to help me, you know we never put out any 

needlework at all. The last time I had some things 
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made by her, I was staying with dear F. G. (the Fairy 
Godmother before mentioned), and one evening the 
parlour-maid came and told me a young- g-entleman 
wished to speak to me. In the hall was a young man 
in a grey suit, like one I had just bought for your 
brother to wear in his Swiss tour. It was Mrs. F.'s 
eldest son, come with my parcel. The mother could not 
write, so the son in clerkly hand made out the bills, 
which were the family pride, with their flourishes and 
long-tailed ^'s and ys. As he receipted the bill I 
thought of how well this youth and all his brothers 
and sisters had been brought up in the true principles 
of independence. I remembered, when this tall young 
man was a baby, how his mother sat at work in her 
large, airy room, so clean, so odourless but for a whiff 
of flowers from the windows, where a carnation sent 
out its clove spiciness from among the green fringe of 
parsley ; with one little one at play with another by 
the neat boxes in which each child's clothes were 
kept, and which made low tables and chairs for them to 
play by. The large parental turn-up bedstead made 
a sideboard for the needlework when the table was 
needed for cooking or for meals. There was no litter 
and no appearance of crowding, for, as Goethe says, 
" Good packing renders all things possible." The 
room was divided at night by a curtain as the family 
grew larger and older, and each child's little bed was 
made up on the floor at night, and the things were 
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neatly folded and hung up in a netting to a strong hook 
near the ceiling by day. I heard the cabman had at 
one time of his life been an officer*s servant on board a 
man-of-war, and he had several good notions of his own 
about stowage. There were no cots, or cribs, or any- 
thing that the children could fall out of ; only the cradle 
for the infant. As the children grew taller, the beds 
were still made on the floor, but each mattress was in 
three pieces. These by day were piled all one above 
the other in two heaps, making two easy seats, which 
were seldom used, being, so to speak, fixtures ; but 
the beds in this way took up very little space. The 
blankets were folded up between each bed, after due 
shaking out of the back window into the yard ; for the 
room ran tlie depth of the house, and had one window 
at the further end, where it narrowed to admit the 
staircase and two windows on the front side. The 
bed piles were covered with their gay cotton coverlids, 
which in winter were lined with the Times newspaper 
to warm them. The order and discipline were like 
those of a man-of-war, so was the economy of space. 
The father kept his woollens where he kept his cab ; 
his linen was, of course, carefully attended to at home^ 
and his home jacket was neatly brushed. The rest of 
the family seemed to have two suits, one on, and the 
Sunday clothes in the box ; with the exception of a 
boy gifted with a very fine voice, a choir-boy in 
the district church, who was obliged to have the 
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coloured cap and jersey uniform of the choir ciicki 
ing club.' 

" 'Oh, mamma ! ' cried Anima — ^we were still ov( 
hauling the box of clothing — 'give me that' ol 
fashioned pink thing; I will make up two love 
dresses for myself and Blanchflor from it.' 

"She took it out and examined it, and we, < 
rather I, went on talking. Perhaps I preached 
little \ I can't help falling into ethical platitudes som< 
times \ it is so comforting to oneself to say such wel 
sounding things : as the Methodist servant told he 
mistress, she felt so good after she had been t 
chapel ; so, after a copy-book, or other text, one feel 
one may indulge in a little fun on even a seriou 
topic 

"Anima looked attentive, being really absorbed ii 
calculating tjie pink stuff, so she answered the purpost 
of a listener, or just a buffer for soliloquy, while '. 
went on loftily, feeling like an unrecognized Ruskir 
or Carlyle, or — you." Mrs. Gay looked archly at me 
and continued — 

" Industry and fortitude are the strength ol 
poverty ; with these for supporters, it is no running 
sore to the country, but a safety-valve against national 
grossness,an unwholesome condition of the body which, 
when too rich,^becomes plethoric and gouty. Wealth 
should be surrounded by the figures of the graces, the 
Chdrites of life, ready to dispense its gifts, and so 
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the uncomely parts of the national body should be 
clothed with abundant comeliness ; or rather, to 
correct my figure, while the naked working extremities 
represent the labouring poor, let the warmly clothed 
internal organs do their work in nourishing and 
energizing the whole. Something of this sort I felt 
was very fine indeed, and I paused to admire myself. 

" * Oh, mamma, do go on telling me more about 
the interesting cabman.' Anima had not appre- 
hended the drift of the matter, nor that the cab- 
woman was the superior being. * What was the rest 
of the house like ? * 

" ' The room, you mean. On the mantel-shelf stood 
the cooking utensils, and above it two other deeper 
shelves ; one for heavy articles, such as the saucepan, 
the baking-dish, and the flat-irons ; the other for the 
rougher earthenware, jugs, basins, and the like. The 
tea-things were arranged in a glass-fronted cupboard 
suspended above the family bookshelf The Dutch 
clock, the frying-pan, and toasting-fork were hung up 
out of the babies' reach. The utensils were grouped 
with neatness, the taste of poverty, dresserwise round 
the fireplace, where they looked shiny, handy, and 
comfortable, and no time was lost in seeking the 
various articles for use. A tall nursery-fender stood 
before the fireplace. The butter, treacle, and general 
provisions were kept in a small safe hung outside 

the back window. The small washing-tub, when not 

Y 
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in use, was turned on its side against the wall ; it 
was used daily for the baby and the baby's clothes, 
and weekly for the general wash. The eldest girl, 
who was delicate, did needlework for a stout girl 
who lived downstairs, who came up to help in the 
washing and ironing, and carried the baby sometimes 
when Kitty went out marketing for her mother.* 

"One day I was asking about the cost of open 

fireplaces, for I talked with Mrs. F. as much to learn 

as to teach. ' You see, ma'am, I must have a fire for 

the baby's food and his little things, and to keep my 

hands warm for the fine work. The children toast the 

bread and bacon for their father ; he eats the bacon, 

and they eat the bacon fat that drips upon their 

bread. My girl fries the dinner and irons and dries 

the wash.' (*The steam acts as bronchitis kettle for 

Kitty,' I silently remarked.) ' The fire or the sun are 

always at work for us, for there is a good deal to be 

done, you see, ma'am. The fire in winter is never a 

minute idle, and in summer we don't light it for longer 

than we are obliged. 'Tis wholesomer, besides, than 

the close stoves — one doesn't get so cooked (dried up) ; 

and then, you see, ma'am, it is so very companionable : 

Kitty makes quite a pet of it in winter, as she does of 

her flower-pots in summer. The soapy water- waters 

the plants ; the suds act like manure to them, my 

boys say ; it brings them on amazingly. We see how 

it comes out clear at the bottom with passing through 
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the pot ; and there is only one carrying up the water, 
and no carrying down.* 

" The plants were the pride of the family. Time 
had brought them up to be beautiful and valuable 
specimens ; a cutting, cherished, gathers interest, com- 
pound interest, as money does. 

"We act kindly in teaching poor people to see 
beauty in the things they possess — children, flowers, 
sweet voices, whiteness of linen, etc. A baby is 
better than a pet lapdog, be it of ever so costly 
breed ; and no mother sees this so plainly as she who 
nurses and washes her infant every day. I was a 
mother many years before I knew how beautiful a 
baby was ; that pleasure was all lent to the nurse. 
Mrs. F. needed no teaching of these things, rather it 
was she taught me ; for her busy hours of activity 
before she sat down to her quiet daily needlework 
gave her the feeling of peace needed to enjoy such 
things in quiet meditation ; and although doubtless 
her feelings were never put into words, yet they gilded 
her life, and through her they imparted sunshine to 
her children and neighbours, for she was very sociable. 
She got through an immense deal of work, as any- 
body can who loses no time in needless labour, 
cleaning things that have been heedlessly soiled, 
scouring pots and pans that were not wanted. Mrs. 
F. has one medium-sized saucepan, and makes it 
do for all. She says people ask her why she has so 
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few things ; meaning, I suppose, * Can you work 
efficiently with so few ? * ' Yes. But I say I can't 
spare the time to clean and put away so much. 
Every article takes up time merely to handle it* 
'Would you boil an egg in such a saucepan?' I 
asked. ' It were waste of arm-power.* ' The boiling 
water is as good for washing up as if no ^^'g had 
been boiled in it' ' True.' 

" The whitewashed walls — she did not like paper ; 
she said *it bred bugs,' — ^were decked with Lance's 
fruit pieces from the Illustrated London News^ pasted 
on card with a black border of paint round them, and 
varnished; and Lawrence's groups of children, the 
rapture of the poor as ideal pictures. Gainsborough is 
their aversion ; he is at once too natural and not com- 
monplace enough ; for they cannot clearly see the 
beauty that is round them. A saint or angel in pink 
standing in the sky, with yellow rays and a glory, 
was Kitty's favourite among their collection ; it was a 
German coloured print ; bought for her as a present 
at a Roman Catholic print-shop. A framed specimen 
of needlework in ingrained cottons was at once a 
sampler of feather-stitch, etc., and a monument of 
Mrs. F.'s early skill. The barometrical cottage, with 
the man and woman on a pivot, was another favourite 
ornament. The floor-boards were bare, with the ex- 
ception of two rugs made of carpet ; the table had 
two leaves, which folded down so as not to occupy 
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much space ; three chairs, a footstool, and a looking- 
glass standing on a box pedestal, about completes the 
list of the comforts and requirements of this large 
family, — eleven souls all pulling together, onwards 
and upwards." 

Here Mrs. Gay stopped her narration. 

" There is Arcadia round about us all, and heaven 
is everywhere," I said, and quoted a maxim I have 
often found useful — 

" ' It is no use whining over human woes ; we must 
simply all strive to alleviate or remove them.'" — 

Goethe. 
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Academy Notaf, 1876-79. Complete in One Volmne^ with 
nearly 600 Illustrations in Facsimile. Demy 8vo, cloth limp^ 6c 

A Complete IllaBtrated Catalogue to the National Oallery. 

With Notes by Henkv Blackbukn, and 849 lllustratioas. DemySro* 

cloth limp, 3f. 

UI^I/'ORM WITH ** ACADEMY NOTESr 
Royal ScottUh Academy Notes, 1878. 117 Illustrations, u. 
Royal Scottish Academy Notes, 1879. 125 Ulustrations. u. 
Royal Scottish Academy Notes, 1880. 1 14 lilastrations. \s. 
Glasgow Institute of Fine Arts Notes, 1878. 95 musts, u. 
Glasgow Institute of Fine Arts Notes, 1879. 100 Illusts. u. 
Glasgow Institute of Fine Arts Notes, 1880. 120 Illusts. u. 
Walker Art Gallery Notes, Liverpool^ 1878. 112 Illusts. \s. 
Walker Art Gallery Notes, LlYerpool, 1879. 100 Illusts. u. 
Walker Art Gallery Notes, Liverpool, 1880. 100 lUusU. is. 
Royal Manchester Institution Notes, 1878. 88 Illustrations, u. 
Society of Artists Notes, Birmingham, 1878. 95 lUusts. u. 
Children of the Great City. By F. W. Lawson. With Fac- 

similft Sketches by the Artist. Demy 8vo, if. 

Folio, half-bound boards, India Proofs, 3ij. 

Blake (WUliam) : 

EtchiDgs from his Works. By W. B. ScOTT, With descriptiTe Text. 
" The best side of Blake's work is given here^ and makes a really aitraciivt 
volume t which all can enjoy, . . . The etching is of the best kind^ morerej^ned 
attd delicate than the orij^inal work.'* — SATURDAY Review. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7J. 6d. 

Boccaccio's Decameron; 

or, Ten Days' Entertainment. Translated into English, with an Intro- 
duction by Thomas Wright, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. With Portrait, and 
Stothard's beautiful Copperplates. 

Bowers' (Q.) Hunting Sketches: 

Canters in Crampshire. By G. Bowers. I. Gallops from 

Gorscborough. II. Scrambles with Scratch Packs. III. Studies with 
Stag Hounds. Oblong 4to, half-bound boards, ais. 

Leaves from a Hunting Journal. By G. Boavers. Coloured in 

facsimile of the orifnnals. Oblongr 4to, half-honnd. qxs. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 75. 6d, 

Brand's Observations on Popular Antiquiftes, 

chiefly Illustrating the Origin of our Vulgar Customs, Ceremonies, and 
Superstitions. With the Additions of Sir Henry Ellis. An entirely 
New and Revised Edition, with fine full-page Illustrations. 

Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with full-page Portraits, 4J. 6d, 

Brewster's (Sir David) Martjrrs of Science, 

Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Astro nomical Plates, 4s, 6d, 

Brewster's (Sir D.) More Worlds than One, 

the Creed of the Philosopher and the Hope of the Christian. 
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Bret Harte^ Works by : 

Bret Harte's CoUeoted Works. Arranged and Revised by the 
Author. Complete in Fire Vols., cr. 8vo, cl. ex., dr. each. 
Vol I. Complete Poetical anb Dramatic Works. With Steel Plate 

Portrait, and an Introduction by the Author. 
Vol. II. Earltbk Papers — Luck of Roaring Camp, and other Sketches 

— Bohemian Papers — Spanish and American Legends. 
Vol. III. Talbs of the Argonauts— Eastern Sketches. 
Vol. IV. Gabriel Conroy. 
Vol. V. Stories— Condensed Novels, &c. 

The Select Works of Bret Harte, in Prose and Poetry. With 

Introductory Essay by J. M. Bellew, Portrait of the Author, and 50 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7^ . (xi. 

An Heiress of Red Dog, and other Stories. By Bret Harte, 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, af. ; cloth limp, m. 6<^. 

The Twins of Table Mountain. )&^ Bret Harte. Fcap. 

8vo, picture cover, \s, ; crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3^. 64/. 

The Luck of Roaring Camp, and other Sketches. By Bret 

Hartb. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, ax. 

Jeff Briggs's Love Story. " By Bret Harte. Fcap. 8vo, picture 

cover, If. ; cloth extra, 2f. td, _^ 

Demy 8vo, profusely Illustrated in Colours, 30;. 

British Flora Medica : 

A History of the Medicinal Plants of Great Britain. Illustrated by 
a Figure of each Plant, coloured by hand. By Benjamin H,. 
Barton, F.L.S., and Thomas Castle, M.D., F.R.S. A New Edi- 
tion, revised and partly re-written by John R. Jackson, AL.S., 
Curator of the Museums of Economic Botany, Royal Garden s , Kew. 

THE STOTHARD BUNYAN.—Cioym Svo, cloth extra, gilt, 7s, 6d. 

Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress. 

Edited by Rev. T. Scott. With 17 beautiful Steel Plates by 
Stoth ard, engraved by Goodall ; and numerous Woodcuts. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 71. 6d, 

Byron's Letters and Journals. 

M^th Notices of bis Life. By Thomas Moorb. A Reprint of the 
Original Edition, newly revised, with Twelve full-page Plates. 

Demy Sv o, clo th extra, 14J. 

Campbell's (Sir Q.) White and Black : 

The Outcome of a Visit to the United States. By Sir Georgb 
Campbell, M.P. 

" Fgm persons are likely to takt it up wiikoui finhhinf it.** — NowcoypoRMiST .. ] 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, ts, 6d, 

Oarlyle (Thomas) On the Choice of Books. 

WiA Portrait and Memoir. 

Small 4to, cloth gilt, with Coloured Illustrations, lor. 6d, 

Chaucer for Children: 

A Golden Key. By Mrs. H. R. Haweis. With Eight Coloured 
Pictures and numerous Woodcuts by the Author. 
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Demy 8vo, cloth limp, af. 6d, 

Chaucer for Schools. 

By Mrs. Hawbis, Author of " Chaucer for Children.*' 

This is a copi»ua and jitdici^ms stUctumfr»m Chmmctt's TsUet^ with fuU motes 
tn tk^ history, maimers, customs^ and langmag* pf the fourtsotstk cetUury, with 
margimai /glossary and a Utoral ^tical version in modem English im paraUel 
-columns with the original postiy. Six of the Canterbury Tales are thus presented, 
in sections of from lo to aoo lines ^ mingled with prose narrative, ** Cmesncer for 
Schoois " is issued to meet a widefy-exiresed wantt <*^ i^ especially esdapted for 
class instruction. It may he profi.tably studied in connectum with the snaps and 
illustrations o f " Chaucer for Children:* __^_ 

Crown 8vo, cloth limp, with Map and IllustratioDSk ai. 6d. 

Cleopatra's Needle: 

Its Acqnigition and RemoTal to England. By Sur J. E. Aijxander . 
Crown 8vo, doth ertra, gilt, yx. &/. 

<3olman's Humorous Works : 

** Broad Grins," " My Nightgown and Slippers," and other Humorous 
Works, Prose and Poetical, of George Colman. With \JS» by G. 
B. BucKSTONE, and Frontispiece by Hogarth. 

<3onway (Moncure D.)i Works by: 

Demonology and Devil-Lore. By Moncure D. Conway, 

M.A. Two Vols. , royal 8vo, with 65 lUustradons, a&r. 
" A valuable contribution to mythological literature. • . • There is muck 
good writing, a vast fund of humanity, undeniable earnestness, and a delicate 
sense of humour^ all set forth in pure English,** — Contbmporary Rsvibw^ 

A Necklace of Stories. By Moncure D. Conway, M.A. 

Illustrated by W. J. Hbnnbssy. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

** This delightful * Necklace of Stories * is insured with lovely and lofty 
sen tim ents:* — Illustratkd London News. 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Coloured Illustrations and Maps, 34J. 

Cope's History of the Rifle Brigade 

grhe Prince Consort's Own), formerly the 9Sth. By Sir William 
. Cope, formerly Lieutenant, Rifle Brigade. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with 13 Portraits, ^s, 6d, 

Creasy's Memoirs of Eminent Etonians ; 

with Notices of the Early History of Eton College. By Sir Edwakd 
Creasy, Author of "The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World." 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Etched Frontispiece, yj. 6d, 

Credulities, Past and Present. 

By William Jones, F.S. A., Author of '* Finger-Ring Lore," &c. 

NEW WORK by the AUTHOR OF ''PRIMITIVE MANNERS 
AND CUSTOMS,"— CxovfTi 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 

Crimes and Punishments. 

Including a New Translation of Beccaria's " Dei Delitti e delle Pene." 
By James Anson Farrer. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth gilt. Two very thick Volumes, ^l, 6d, each. 

Cmikshank's Comic Almanack. 

Complete in Two Series .* The First from 1835 to 1843 ; the Second 
from 1844 to 1853. A Gathering of the Best Humour of 
Thackeray, Hood, Mayhew, Albert Smith, A'Beckbtt, 
Robert Brough, &c. With 2,000 Woodcuts and Steel Engravings 
by Cruikshank, Hine, Landells, &c. 

Parts I. to XIV. now ready, 21J. each. 

Gussans' History of Hertfordshire. 

By John E. Cussans. Illustrated with fall-page Plates on Copper 
and Stone, and a profusion of small Woodcuts. 

♦»• Parts XV. and XVI,, completing the work, are just ready. 

" Mr, Cussans has, Jront sources uoi aceessibU to CiutterOuek^ nuuU m»st 
vahtabU additions to the manorial history of the county front the earliest Period 
dowtewards, elear^ up many doubtful points, and given original detaiU conm 
cermng various subjects untouched or imper/ectly treated by that writer.*— 

ACADKMY. 

, - - - ■ ■ - I - 

Two Vols., demy 4to, handsomely bound in half-morocco, gilt, profusely 
Illustrated with Coloured and Plain Plates and Woodcuts, price £j js, 

Cyclopeadia of Costume ; 

or, A Dictionary of Dress — Regal, Eicclesiastical, Civil, and Military — 
from the Earliest Period in England to the reign of George the Third.' 
Includinig Notices of Contemporaneous Fashions on the Continent, 
and a General History of the Costumes of the Principal Coimtries of 
Europe. By J. R. Planch^, Somerset Herald. 

Tha Volumes may also be had separately (each Complete in itselQ at £2 ^SS-^d. each : 
vol. I. THE DIOnONART. 

VdL n. A QENEBAL BISTORT OF COSTUME IN EUROPE. 
Also in as Parts, at 5s. each. Cases for binding, 5; . each. 

**A eom/reAensive andMghly valuable book of reference. , . . Wg heme 
rarely failed to find in this book an account of an article of dress, while in most 
of the entries curious and instructive details are given, . . . Mr, PUmehfs 
tnormous labour of love, the production of a text which, whether in its dieHonary 
form or in that of the * General History,* is within its intended scope tmmeaaenMv 
the best and richostworh on Costume in English, , . . This booh isn^onfy 
one of the most reeidablo works of the kind, but intrinsieally ^tractive emd 
amusieig'^—'ArnmnMUU, 

** A most readable and interesting work — and it can scarcefy be consulted in 
vain, whether the reader is in search for information e» to :miiitaru,- court, 
ecclesiastical, legal, or professionaVcostnrru, , , * AH the chromo-^the^t'aphs^ 
and most of the woodcut illustrations— the latter amounting to several thousands 
— are very elaborately executed; and the work forms a livre de luxe which renders . 
it equally suited to the library and the ladiei drawtng»room." — ^Timbs. 

Square 8vo, cloth gilt, profusely lUpstraled^ . 

Dickens.— About England with J>iekd]i8/ a 

By Alfrbd RniMER. With Illustratjions by the Author atpdiC^I^ES 
A. Vanderhoof. ' ' ] In pt^aration. 
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Second Ekiition, revised and enlaiged, demy 8vo» doth ejctia, 

with lUnstmtions, 041; 

Dodge's (Colonel) The Htmtizig Grounds of 

the Great Weit : A Description of the Plains, Game* and Indiau of 
the Great North American Desert Bj Richabd Irving Dodge, 
LientenantHColonel of the United States Army. With an Introduction 
by William Blackmorb ; Map, and numerons IQnstratlQns dnwn 
by Ernest Grisbt. 

Demy 8vo, doth extra, zar. 6d, 

Doran's Memories of onr Great Towns. 

Vnth Anecdotic Gleanings concerning their Worthies and their 
Oddides. By Dr. John Doran, F.S.A. 

Second Edition, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with Illustrations, z8i. 

Dtmrayen's The Great Divide : 

A Narradye of Travels In the Upper Ydlowstone in the Summer of 

Z874. By the Earl of Dunravbn. With Maps- and nomerons 

striking full-page Illustrations by Valbntinb W. Bromlet. 

** Thtrt hms noifgr a lonf Hmi ai^artd a hetUrhcok^'irtmtl iktm L^rd 

2hmrm>€H*$ * The Great DivuU.' . . . TJu boch it fuU itf cUvtr obsmaUom^ 

and hath narraiiv* and U/ustrations atv tkarougkfygV0id.'*—KrfiwmMaM, 

Two Vols., crown Svo, doth extra, au. 

Dmry Lane (Old) : 

Fifty Years' Recollections of Author, Actor, and Manager. By 
Edward Stirling. 

Demy Svo, cloth, idr. 

Dutt's India, Past and Present; 

with Minor Essays on Cognate Subjects. By Shoshee Chunder 
DuTTvRAi Bdhddoon 

Crown Svo, doth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, dr. 

Emanuel On Diamonds and Precious 

Stones ; their History, Value, and Properties ; with Simple Tests lor 
ascertainmg their Reality. By Harry Emanuel, F.R.G.S. With 
numerous Illustrations, Tinted and Plain. 

Demy 4to, doth extra, with Illustrations, 361. 

Emanuel and Grego.— A History of the Gold- 
smith's and Jewdler's Art in all Ages and in all Countries. By £• 
Emanuel and Joseph Grego. With numerous fine Engravings. 

\_In Reparation, 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, js,6d. 

Englishman's House, The : 

A PnMtical Guide to all interested in Sdectinf or Building a Honae^ 
whh foil Estimates of Cost, Quanddes, ftc. By C. J. RiCHAXDgON. 
Third Bdidon. With nearly 600 lUusCiatioas. 
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Crown 8vo, doth boards^ 6f. per Volume, 

Early English Poets. 

Edited, with IntroductioiiB and Annotations, hf Rer. A. B. Grosast. 

** Jfr. GrimH koi t^tni ike m&ti Imhari^ui 4md tiki mcsi intkutuutic cart 09$ 

iht t*ffici mUroHoH and^semaiicH of ih* itxi, . . From Mr, Grosart W4 

almun oxUei mmd tUways recowo iktjinal rosuUt qfmotipatUni and ccti^itmi 



1. Xletoher's (Giles, B.B.) Com- 

plete Poems J Christ's Victorie in 
Heaven, Christ's Victorie on Earth. 
Christ's Triumph over Death, and 
Minor Pbems. With Memorial-In- 
troduction and Notes. One VoL 

2, DaTles' (Sir John) Complete 

Poetical Works, including Psalms I. 
to L. in Verse, and other hitherto 
Unpublished MSS.^ for the first time 
Collected and Edited. Memorial- 
Introduction and Notes. Two Vols. 



3. Herrlok's (Robert) Hesperl- 

des. Noble Numbers, and Complete 
Collected Poems. With Memorial- 
Introduction and Notes, Steel Poc* 
trait. Index of First Lines, and 
Glossarial Index, &c Three Vols. 

4. Sidney's (Sir Philip) Com- 

plete Poetical Works, indudinj^ all 
those in "Arcadia." WithPortrait^ 
Memorial-Introduction, Essay on 
the Poetry of Sidney, and Notes* 
Three Vols. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with nearly 300 Illustrations, yj. 6d, 

Evolution (Chapters on) ; 

A Popular History of the Darwinian and Allied Theories of Develop- 
ment. By Andrew Wilson, Ph.D., F.R.S. Edin. kclln preparation. 
Adstract of Contents : — The Problem Stated — Sketch of the Rise and Progress of 
Evolution — What Evolution is and what it is not — The E\idence for Evolution — 
The Evidence from Development — The Evidence from Rudimentary Organs — The 
Evidence from Geographical Distribution — The Evidence from Geology — Evolution 
and Environments — Flowers and their Fertilisation and Development^ Evolution 
and Degeneration — Evolution and Ethics — The Relations of Evolution to Ethics. 
and Theology, &c. &c. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Evolutionist (The) At Large. 

By Grant Allbn. ^^^ 

Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, aw. 

Ewald.— Stories from the State Papers. 

By Alex. Charles Ewald. jln preparation. 

Folio, cloth extra, ;^x zu. 6d, 

Examples of Contemporary Art. 

Etchings from Representative Works by living English and Forelgii 
Artists. Edited, with Critical Notes, by J. Comyns Carr. 
" // would not he easy to meet with a more sumptuous, and at the same time- 
a more tasteful emd instructive drawing-^tfom book. — Nonconformist. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with lUustiations, 6f . """ 

Fairholt's Tobacco : 

Its History and Associations ; with an Account of the Plant and its. 
Manufacture, and its Modes of Use in all Ages and Countries. By F. 
W. Fairholt, F.S.A. With Coloured Frontispiece and upwaids of 
loo Illustrations by the Author. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, with Illustrations, 4J. 6d* 

Faraday's Chemical History of a Candle.. 

Lectures delivered to a Juvenile Audience. A New Edition. Edited 
by W. Crookes, F.CS. With numerous Illustrations, 
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Crown 8vo, doth eztia, with Illustratioiis, 4;. 6d, 

Faraday's Various Forces of Nature. 

New Editjon. Edited by W. Croqkes, F.CJS. Nmnqqas tlhifltitttioiig. 
Ciown 8vo, cloth extra, with lUustratioiis, yj. ^d. 

Finger-Ring Lore: 

Historical. Legendary, and Anecdotal. By Wm. JONKS, F.S.A. With 

Hundreds of Illustrations of Curious Rings of all Ages and Countries. 

^Om of thou gosti^nf hooks which ar* as /uU 0/ amuumeni as of 4imirmC' 

tiom/j—ATMKfiMUM, 

"A/i W NO VEL B V JUSTIN McCAR THY, 

Gentleman's Magazine for January^ 1881, 

Price One Shilling, contains the First Chapters of a New Novel, 
entitled *'The Comet of a Season," by Justin McCarthy, M.P., 
Author of " A History of Our Own Times. " ' • Dear Lady Disdain. " Ac. 
Science Notes, by W. Mattieu Williams, F.R.A.S., will also 
be continued Montmy. 

*«* Now nady, the ybiume for JVLY to December, 1880, claih extra, 
price 8i. 6<f./ and Cases for bindings price aj. each, 

THB RUSKIN GRIMM,— ^usare 8vo, doth extra, 6s. 6d. \ 

gilt edges, js, 6d. * 

Qerman Popular Stories. 

Collected by the Brothers Grimm, and Translated by Edgar Tatlor. 

Edited with an Introduction by John Ruskin. With aa Illustxations 

after the inimitable designs of George Cruikshank. Both Series 

Complete. 
" The illustrations of this volume . . . are of quite sterUnr and admirabU 
artt of a class precisely parallel in elevation to the character of the teUes which 
they illustrate; and the orinnal etchirtjg^s, as I have before said in the Appendix to 
my * Elements of Drawing} were unrivalled in masterfulness of touch stnce Rem- 
brandt (in some qualities of delineation^ unrivalled even by hint). , . , To make 
somewhat enlarged copies of thevtt looking at them through a magnifytng glass, 
and never ^uttmg two lines where Cruikshank has put only one, would be an exer- 
cise in decision and severe drawing which would leave afterwards little to be learnt 
i n school s.** — Extract from Introduction by John Ruskin. 

Post Svo, cl oth limp, 2J. 6rf. 

Glenny's A Year's Work in Garden and 

Greenhouse : Practical Advice to Amateur Gardeners as to the Manage- 
ment of the Flower. Fruit, and Frame Garden. By Georgb Glenny. 
** A great deal of valuable information, conveyed in very simple language. The 
amateur n eed not wish for a better guide.** — Lrbds Mercury. 

New and Cheaper Edition, demy Svo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, js.6d, 

Greeks and Romans, The Life of ti^e, 

Described from Antique Monuments. By Ernst Guhl and W. 
Koner. Translated from the Third German Edition, and Edited by 
Dr. F. HUEFFER. With 545 Illustrations. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, js, 6d, 

Greenwood's Low-Lifb Deeps : 

An Account of the Strange Fish to be found there. By James Green- 
wood. With Illustrations in tint by Alfred Concanen. 
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Crown 8vo, doth extra, gilt, with Ulustrations, 71, 6</. 

Greenwood's Wilds of London : 

Descriptive Sketches, from Personal Observations and Experience, of 
Remarkable Scenes, People, and Places in London. By James Green- 
wood. With 12 Tinted Illustrations by Alfred Concanbn. 



Square x6mo (Taudinitz size), 

Qolden Library, The : 

Ballad History of Bngland. By 
W. C. Bbnnbtt. 

Bayard Taylor's Diversions of 

the Echo Club. 

Byron's Don Juan. 
Emerson's Letters and Social 

Aims. 

Godwin's (William) Lives of 

the Necromancers. 

Holmes's Autocrat of the 

Break£Bist Table. With an Introduc- 
tion by G. A. Sala. 

Holmes's Professor at the 

Breakfast Table. 

Hood's Whims and Oddities. 

Complete. With aJl the original Il- 
lustrations. 

Irving's (Washington) Tales of 

a Traveller. 

Irving's (Washington) Tales of 

the Alhambra. 

Jesse's (Edward) Soenes and 

Occupations of Country Life. 

Lamb's Essays of Elia. Both 

Series Complete in One Vol. 

Leigh Hunt's Essays : A Tale 

for a Chimney Comer, and other 
Pieces. With Portrait, and Introduc- 
tion by Edmijnd Ollibr. 



cloth extra, 2j. per volume* 



Mallory's (Sir Thomas) Mort 

d' Arthur : The Stories of King Arthur 
and of the Knights of the Round 
Table. Edited by B. Montgokbbu 
Ranking. 

Pascal's Provincial Letters. A 

New Translation, with Historical In- 
troduction and Notes, by T. M'Csib, 
D.D. 

Pope's Poetical Works. Com- 
plete. 

Rochefoucauld's Maxims and 

Moral Reflections. With Notes, and 
an Introductory Essay by Saintb- 
Bbuvb. 

St Pierre's Paul and Virginia, 

and The Indian Cottage. Edited, 
with Life, by the Rev. £. Clarkb. 

Shelley's Early Poems, and 

Sueen Mab, with Essay by Lbigh 
UNT. 

Shelley's Later poems : Laon 

and Cythna, &c 

Shelley's Posthumous Poems» 

the SheUey Papers, &c. 

Shelley's Prose Works, indnd- 

ing A Refutation of Deism, Zastroczi* 
' St. Irvyne, &c. 

White's Natural History of Sel- 

bome. Edited, with additions, by 
Thomas Brown, F.L.S. 



Crown 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt edges, yx. td. 

Golden Treasury of Thought, The : 

An Encyclopedia of Quotations from Writers of all Times and 
Countries. Selected and Edited by Thbodors Taylor. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 4;. 6^. 

Quyot's Earth and Man; 

or. Physical Geography in its Relation to the History of Mankind. 
With Additions l^ Professors Agassiz, Pierce, and Gray ; xa Maps 
and Engravings on Steel, some Coloured, and copious Index. 
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Hake (Dr. Thomas Gordon), Poems by : 

Maiden Eottasy. Small 4to, cloth extra, Sx. 
New SymboLi. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6^. 
Legends of the Morrow. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, fii*. 

Medium 8vo, doth extra, g:ilt, with Illustrations, ^s^ td. 

Hall's (Mrs. S. C.) Sketches of Irish Character. 

With numerous Illustrations on Steel and Wood bjr Maclise, Giz.- 
BERT,' Harvey, and G. Cruikshank. 

'* Th$ Irish Sketch** oj this lady resemhU Miss Mit/ord*s heauttful English 
shttchts in * Our Villmfw* hut they art far mart vigorous and picturesque and 
/^r^fA/.**— Blackwood's Magazinb. 

Post 8vo, cloth extra, 41. &f. ; a few large-paper copies, half-Roxb. , zor. 6^, 

Handwriting, The Philosophy of. 

Bjr Don Felix db Salamanca. With 134 Facsimiles of Signatures. 

Haweis (Mrs.), Works by : 

The Art of Dress. By Mrs. H. R. Haweis, Author of " The 
Art of Beauty/' &c. Illustrated by the Author. Small 8vo, iliustntted 
cover, \s. ; cIoUi limp, \s, 6d. 

**A well-considered attempt to apply canons of good taste to the costumes 
0j Uuties oJ our time. .... Mrs, Haweis writes frankly and to ike 
pointy she does not mince matters^ but boldh remonstrates with her o-vn sex 

on the follies th^istdulge in fre may recommend tAe book to the 

ladies whom it concems,**--'ArKEUJRVU, 

The Art of Beauty. By Mrs. H. R. Haweis, Author of 

** Chaucer for Children." Square 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, gilt edges, with 
Coloured Frontispiece and nearly loo Illustrations, los. 6d. 



• ♦ 

* 



Sec also Chaucer, pp. 5 and 6 0/ this CatalogKe. 



Complete in Four Vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, X2J. each. 

History of Our Own Times, from the Accession 

of Queen Victoria to the General Election of 1880. By Justin 
McCarthy, M.P. 



•«i 



' Criticism is disarmed before a composition which provokes little but approval. 
This is a really good book on a really interesting subject ^ and words piled on wortis 
could say no mare for it. . . . Such is the effect of iU general jusHcOt its breadth 
of view, and its sparkling buoyancy, that very few of its readers will close these 
volumes without looking forward with intertst to the two [since published] that 
art to follow **^ Saturday Rbvibw. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, $5. 

Hobhotise's The Dead Hand : 

Addresses on the subject of Endowments and Settlements of Property. 
By Sir Arthur Hobhouse, Q.C, K.CS.I. 

Crown 8vo, cloth limp, with Illustrations, 2j. 6d, 

Holmes's The Science of Voice Production 

and Voice Preservation : A Popular Manual for the Use of Speakers 
and Singers. By Gordon Holmes, L.R.C.P.E. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, \s, 6d, 

Hollingshead's (John) Plain English. 

"I anticifiaie immetise entertainment front the perusal of Mr, HolUngshead** 
* Plain English,* which I imagined to be a philological work^ but which I find to 
be a series of essays y in tfte Hollingsheadian or S ledge-Hammer style, on those 
matters theatrical with which he is so eminently conversant" — G. A, S. in the 
Illustratbd London News. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 71. 6d, 

Hood's (Thomas) Choice Works, 

In Prose and Verse. Including the Cream of the Comic Annuals. 
With Life of the Author, Portrait, and Two Hundred Illustrations. 

Square crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6j. 

Hood's (Tom) From Nowhere to the North 

Pole : A Noah's Arkseological Narrative. With 25 Illustrations by 
W. Brunton and E. C. Barnes. 

** The amusing letterp>^ess is prq/useh interspersed with the tingling rhj^mei 
which children love and learn so easily. Messrs. Brunton ana Barnes do full 
justice to the writer's meaning, and a pUasanter result of the hamtomous co* 
operation of author and artist could not be desired.** — Timbs. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt, ^s, 6d. 

Hook's (Theodore) Choice Humorous Works, 

including his Ludicrous Adventures, Bons-mots, Puns, and Hoaxes. 
With a new Life of the Author, Portraits, Facsimiles, and Illustrations. 

Crown '870, doth extra, js. 

Home's Orion : 

An Epic Poem in Three Books. By Richard Hengist Hornb. 
With a brief Commentary by the Author. With Photographic Portrait 
from a Medallion by Summbrs. Tenth Edition. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, js, 6d. 

Howell's Conflicts of Capital and Labour 

Historically and Economically considered. Being a History and 
Review of the Trade Unions of Great Britain, showing their Orit^n* 
Progress, Constitution, and Objects, in their Polidcal, Social, Eco- 
nomical, and Industrial Aspects. By George Howell. 

" This book is an attempt, and on the whole a successful attempt, to place ihg 
work of trade unions in the past, and their objects in the future, fairly before ik$ 
Pnbticfrom the working man*s point of view.** ^^aix. Mall Gazkttb. 

Demy Svo, cloth extra, X2J. 6d, 

Hueffer's The Troubadours: 

A History of Provencal life and Literature in the Middle Ages. By 
Francis Hueffer. 

Two Vols. Svo, with 52 Illustrations and Maps, cloth extra, gilt, 14J. 

Josephus, The Complete Works of. 

Translated by Whiston. Containing both ** The Antiquities of the 
Jews " and " The Wars of the Jews." 



t4 SOOICS PUBLISHED BY 

A New Edition, Revised and partly Re-written, with several New 
Chapters and lUustrations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 71. &/. 

Jennings' The Rosiomoians : 

Their Rites and Mysteries. With Chapters on the Ancient Fire an4 
Serpent Worshippers. By Hargravs Jbnnings. With Five fxSA- 
pagie Plates and upwards of 300 Illnstrations. 

Small 8vo, doth, full gilt, gilt edges, with Illustrations, 6f. 

Kavanaghs' Pearl Fountain, 

And other Fairy Stories. By Bridget and Julia Kavanagh. Witb 
Thirty Illustrations by J. Motr Smith. 

" G^nmne new /miry itoriet of the eld type^ seme of them me detightful me the 

heet e/Grimm^t'CertHonPepulnrSieriei' .... Fer the meet pmrt the 

tieHet mre denmright, thereugk-rein^ fmity stories of the meat mdmirable MeuU 

. . . Mr, Moyr SmiiKs %Uustrmiiens% too% mre mdm£rm6le,"—'SncTATOM, 

Fcap. 8vo, illustrated boards. 

Kitchen Garden (Our) : 

The Plants we Grow, and How we Cook Them. By Tom Jerrold, 
Author of •' The Garden that Paid the Rent, " &c. [In the press. 

Crown 8vo, illustrated boards, with numerous Plates, sj. 6<^. 

Lace (Old Point), and How to Copy and 

Imitate it By Daisy Waterhousb Hawkins. With 17 Illustra- 
tions by the Author. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, lor. dd. 

Lamb (Mary and Charles) : 

Their Poems, Letters, and Remains. With Reminiscences and Notes 
by W. Carew H azlitt. With Hancock's Portrait of the Essayist, 
Facsimiles of the Title-pages of the rare First Editions of Lamb's and 
Coleridge's Works, and numerous Illustrations. 

•• Very manypassag^es will delight thost fond of literary trifiet; hardly any 
portion will fail in interest for lovers of Charles Lamb and his sister. " — Stamdaxd. 

Small 8vo, cloth extra, $s. 

Lamb's Poetry for Children^ and Prince 

Dorus. Carefully Reprinted from unique copies. 

" The quaint and delightful little booh^ ever the recovery of which mil the hearts 
of his lovers are yet warm with rejoicing*' — A. C. Swinburne. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Portraits, yj. 6rf. 

Lamb's Complete Works^ 

In Prose and Verse, reprinted from the Original Editions, with many 
Pieces hitherto unpublished. Edited, with Notes and Introduction^ 
by R. H. Shepherd. With Two Portraits and Facsimile of a Rage 
of the •• Essay on Roast Pig." 

**A complete edition of Lamb's writings, in prose and verse, has long been 
wanted, and is now supplied. The editor appears to have tahen great pains 
to bring together LantPs scattered contributions, and his collection contains a 
number of pieces which are now reproduced fo*- the /i*st time since their originai 
appearance in various old periodicals." — Saturday Reviknv, 
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Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Maps and Illustrations, x8j. 

Lamont's Yachting \% the Arctic Seas ; 

or, Notes of Five Voyages of Sport and Discovery in the Neighbour- 
hood, of Spitsbergen and Novaya Zemlya. By Jambs Lamont, 
F.R.Q.& With numerous full-page Illustrations by Dr. Livesay. 
'*AfitrwadiMgikr09igh mtmitrkss twlutiut of icy yictioHtConcocUdnarraiivi^ 
mmd serious biography of Arctic voyagers, it is pleasant to meet with a roal omi 
gotmitu volume. . . , Ht shows much tact in ncounting his tulvtnturos, and 
they arc so iwtcr^trsod with anoedotos and ii^ormatum as to utahc them anythmg 
but wearisomii . . . The booh, as a whole, is the most tm^ortatU additiom 
made to our Arctic literature for a long time** — ATHKNiBUM. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 

Lares and Penates; 

Or, The Background of Life. By Florence Caddy. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, full gilt, js. 6d. 

Latter-Day Lyrics : 

Poems of Sentiment and Reflection by Living Writers ; selected and 
arranged, with Notes, by W. Davenport Adams. With a Note on 
some Foreign Forms of Verse, by Austin Dobson. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, full gilt, dr. 

Leigh's A Town Garland. 

By Henry S. Leigh, Author of "Carols of Cockayne." 

**I/Mr. Leigh's verse survive to a future generation — and there is no reason 
why that honour should not be accorded productions so delicate, so finished, and so 
full of humour— their author will probably be remembered as the Poet of the 
Strand.** — Athkn^bum. 

Second Edition. — Crown 8vo, doth extra, with Illustrations, 6f. 

Leisure-Time Studies^ chiefly Biological. 

By Andrew Wilson, F.R.S.E., Lecturer on Zoology and Compara- 
tive Anatomy in the Edinburgh Medical School. 

**It is well when we can tahe up the worh of a really qualified investigator^ 
who in the intervals of his more serious Professional labours sets himself to impart 
hnovdec^ in such a simple and elementary form as may attract and instruct, 
with no danger of misleading the tyro in natural science. Such a wt^^i is this 
little volume, made up of essays and addresses written and delivered by Dr. 
Andrew Wilson, lecturer and examiner in science at Edinburgh iutd Glasgow, ett 
leisure intervals in a busy professional life. . . . Dr. Wilson* spafes teem with 
matter stimulating^ to a healthy love qf science and a reverence /vr the truths 
o f »>g/»»y."— Saturday Rhvibw. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7J. td^ 

Life in London; 

or. The History of Jerry Hawthorn and Corinthian Tom. With the 
whole of Cruikshank's Illustrations, in Colours, after the Originals. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, dr. 

Lights on the Way : 

Some Tales within a Tale. By the late J. H. Alexander, B.A. 
Edited, with an Explanatory Note, by H. A. Page, Author of 
««Thoreau: A Study." 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrati ons, 7/. 6^. 

Longfellow's Complete Prose Works. 

Including *' Outre Mcr," «• Hyperion." " Kavanagh," "The Poets 
and Poetry of Europe," and " Driftwood." With Portrait and Illus- 
tration s by V alentinb Bromley. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 71. 6d, 

Longfellow's Poetieu Works. 

Carefully Reprinted from the Original Editions. With numerous 
fine Illustrations on Steel and Wood. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 51. 

Lunatic Asylum, My Experiences in a. 

By a Sane Patient. 

" The ttory is cUv*r and inUrgsHng^ tad beyond mHuure though, the sudjeci 
h€, ThiTt is no ^sontU bitterness, and no violence or anger. Whatever may 
have been the evidence for our author's madness when he was consigned to an 
euylum, nothing can be clearer than his sanity when ho wrote this booh; it is 
bright, cabn, and to the point.** — Spectator. 

Demy 8vo, with Fourteen full-page Plates, cloth boards, i&r. 

Lusiad (The) of Camoens. 

Translated into English Spenserian verse by Robert Ffrench Duff, 
Knight Commander of the Portuguese Royal Order of Christ. 

Maoquoid (Mrs.)^ Works by: 

In the Ardennes. By Katharine S. Macquoid. With 

50 fine Illustrations by Thomas R. Macquoid. Uniform with " Pictures 
and Legends." Square 8vo, cloth extra, lof. (>d. 

Pictures and Legends from Normandy and Brittany. By 

Katharinb S. Macquoid. With numerous Illustrations by Thomas R. 
Macquoid. Square 8vo, cloth gilt, lor. td. 

•• Mr, and Mrs. Macquoid have been strolling in Normandy and Brittany, 
and the result of their observations and researches in that picturesque land 
of romantic associations is an attractive volumCy which is neither a tuork of 
travel nor a collection of stories t but a book partctking altnost in equal degree 
oj each of these characters. . • . The illustrations^ which are numerous, 
are dravrn^ as a rule, with remarkable delicacy as well as with true artistic 
feeling.** — Daily News. 

Through Normandy. By Katharine S. Macquoid. With 

90 Illustrations by T. R. Macquoid. Square 8vo, cloth extra, -js. 6d. 

•' One of the ftiv books which can be read as apiece of literature, whilst at 
the same time handy in the knapsack.'*— British Quarterly Review. 

Through Brittany. By Katharine S. Macquoid. With 

numerous Illustrations by Thomas R. Macquoid. Square 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7*. 6d. 

" The pleasant companionship which Mrs. Macquoid offers ^ while "wander' 
ingfroin one point of interest to another, seems to throw a renewed charm 
around each oft-depicted scene.** — Morn ing Post. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 

Madre Natura v. The Moloch of Fashion. 

By Luke Limner. With 32 Illustrations by the Author. Fourth 
Edition, revised and enlarged. 
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Handsomely printed in facsimile^ price 5;. 

Magna Charta. 

An exact Facsimile of the Original Document in the British Museum, 
printed on fine plate paper, nearly 3 feet long by a feet wide, with the 
Arms and Seals emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 

Small 8vo, u.; cloth extra, u. dd, 

Milton's The Hygiene of the Skin. 

A Concise Set of Rules for the Management of the Skin ; with Direc- 
tions for Diet, Wines, Soaps. Baths, &c. By J. L. Milton, Senior 
Surgeon to St. John's Hospital. 

By the same Author, 
The Bath in Diseases of the Skin. Sm. 8vo, u.; cl. extra, ij.6^. 

MaUock's (W. H.) Works : 

Is Life Worth Living P By William Hurrell Mallock. 

New Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6^ . 

" Thu deeply interesting volume It is the meet powerful vin- 
dication 0/ religion, both natural and revealea, thai has appeared since Bishop 
Butler wrote, and is much more useful than either the Analogy or the Ser* 
mens of that great divine, as a refutoHon of the Peculiar form eusumed by 

the infidelity of the present day Deeply philosophical as the booh 

is, there is not a heavy page in it. The writer is * possessed,* so to speak, 
vMth his great subject, has sounded its depths, surveyed it in all its extent^ 
and brought to bear on it «Ul the resources of a vivid, rich, and impassioned 
style, as well as an adequate acquaintance with the science, the philosophy^ 
and the literature of the day,**—lRisiA Daily Nbws. 

The New Bepublio ; or. Culture, Faith, and Philosophy in an 
English Country House. By Wiluam Hurrell Mallock. Chbap 
Edition, in the " Mayfair Library." Post 8vo, cloth limp, sf. td. 

The New Paul and Virginia ; or, Positivism on an Island. Bv 
William Hurrell Mallock. Cheap Edition, in the '* Mayfair Li- 
brary.'* Post 8vo, cloth limp, m. td. 

Poems. By W. H. Mallock. Small 4to, bound in parchment, Zs. 

Mark Twain's Works: 

The Ohoioe Works of Mark Twain. Revised and Corrected 

throughout by the Author. With Life, Portrait, and numerous Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ^s. 6d, 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. By Mark Twain. With 

100 Illustrations. Small 8vo, cl.ex., 7X. 6d, Cheap Edition, illust. boards, 2f . 

A Pleasure Trip on the Continent of Burope : The Innooents 

Abroad, and The New Pilgrim's Progress. By Mark Twain. Post 8vo» 
illustrated boards, 2s, 

An Idle Excursion, and other Sketches. By Mark Twain. 

- Post Svo, illustrated boards, or. 

A Tramp Abroad. By Mark Twain. With 314 Illustrations. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, ^s, 6d, 

** The fun and tenderness of the conception, of which no living man but 
Mark Twain is capable, its grace and fantasy and slyness^ the wonderful 
feeling for animals that is manifest in every line, make of all this episode of 
yim Baker and his jays a piece of work that is not only delightful as mere 
reading, but also of a high degree of merit as literature. • . . The book is 
full of good things, and contains passages and episodes that are equal to the 
funniest of those thai fiave gone before** — Athen^um. 
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Pd8t 8vo, cloth limp, 2J. 6A per vol. 

MayfiBiir Library, The : 

TlM New Republla By W. H. Hoief of ICayfUr. Edited by 



Mallock. 
TlM New Pftul and Ylrglsla. 

By W. U. Mallock. 

TlM True History of Joahua 

Davidson. By S. Lynn Linton. 

OldStorlesRe-told. By Walter 

Thornbuky. 
Thoreau : His Life and Aims. 

By H. A. Pagb. 

By Stream and Sea. By Wil- 
liam Senior. 

Jeoz d'Esprit Edited by Henry 
S. Lbigh, 

Poniana. By the Hon. Hugh 

ROWLSY. 

More Poniana. > By the Hon. 

Hugh Rowlky. 
Pncdc on Pegasus. By H. 

Cholmondblxy-Pbnnbll. 
The Speeohes of Oharlee 

Dickens. With Chapters on Dickens 
as a Letter- Writer, Poet, and Puhlic 
Reader. 



U. CROLMONDBLBy-PKNNBLL. 

Gastronomy as a Fine Art By 

Brillat-Savarin. [bbrt. 

Original Plays. By W. S. Gil- 
Oarols of Oookayne. By Henry 
S. Lbigr. 

Literary Frivolities, Fanoies, 

Follies, and Frolies. By Williah 

T. DOBSON. 

Penoiland Palette: Bic^raphi- 

cal Anecdotes chiefly of Contem- 
porary Fainters, with Gossip about 
Pictures Lost, Stolen, and roiised, 
also Great Picture Sales. By Robert 
Kempt. 

The Agony Column of "The 

Times," from xSooto xSjo. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by Alice Clay. 

\lfeariy teatfy. 

The Book of Olerioal Anec- 
dotes : A Gathering of the Antiquities, 
Humours, and Eccentricities of "The 
Cloth." ByjAqoB Larwood. 

{^Nearly ready ^ 



*«* Other Vehtmes are in freparatien. 



New Novels. 

OUIDA*S NEW WORK. 

AVILLAaiS OOMMUNE. By Ouida. Two Vols., crown 
8vo, cloth extra. CT"***^ ready. 

yAMES PAYN'S NEW NOVEL. 

A CONFIDENTIAL AGENT. By Tames Payn. With 12 

Illustrations by Arthur Hopkins. Three Vols., crown 8vo. 

NEW NO VEL BY JULIAN HA WTHORNE. 

ELLIOE QUENTIN, and other Stories. By Julian Haw- 
thorns. Two Vols., crown 8vo. 

MR. FRANCILLON*S NEW NOVEL, 

QUEEN COPHETUA. By R. E. Francillon. Three Vols., 
crown Svo. 

MRS. HUNT*S NEW NOVEL. 

THE LEADEN CASKET. By Mrs. Alfred W. Hunt. 
Three Vols., crown Svo. 

NEW NOVEL BY MRS. LINTON. 

THE BEBEL OF THE FAMILY. By E. Lynn Linton. 

Three Vols,, crown Svo. 
NEW NOVEL by the AUTHORS OF ** READY-MONEY MORTIBOY.** 

THE TEN YEARS' TENANT, and other Stories. By 
Walter Besant and James Rics. Three Vols., crown Svo. 

\_Nearly ready. 
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Small 8yo, doth limp, with Illustrations, ax. 6^. 

Miller's Physiology for the Young; 

Or, The House of Life : Htunan Physiology, with its Applications to 
the Preservation of Health. For use in Classes and Popular Reading. 
With numerous Illustrations. By Mrs. F. Fenwick Miller. 

** An admirabU itUroductien to a ttMtci which aU who valng hsalih and enjoy 
life should have at their fingers* ends, —Echo. 

Square 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, gs» 

North ItaUan Folk. 

By Mrs. Comyns Carr. Illustrated by Randolph Caldbcott. 

*' A deUghifulheeh, of a Mnd which is far too rare. If ou^one wants to really 
hnow the Jvorth Italian folh, we can honestly advise him to omit tho journey ^ and 
sit down to read Mrs, Carres images instead, . . . DeKri^tion with Mrs, Carr 
is a real gift, , , , It is rarely that a booh is so ha^^ly illustrated,** ^-Covi' 

TBMPOKARY RbVIKW. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Vignette Portraits, price 6s, per VoU 

Old Dramatists^ The 

Ben Joii8on*f Works. 

With Notes, Critical and Explanatory, 
and a Biographical Memoir by Wil- 
liam GiFFORD. Edited by Colonel 
Cunningham. Three Vols. 

Ohapxnan's Works. 

Now First Collected. Complete in 
Three Vols. Vol. I. contains the Plays 
complete, including the doubtful ones; 
Vol. II. the Poems and Minor Trans- 
lations, with an Introductory Essay 



by Algbrnon Charlbs Swinburnb. 
Vol. III. the Translations of the Iliad 
and Odyssey. 

Marlowe's Works. 

Including his Translations. Edited* 
with Notes and Introduction, by CoL 
Cunningham. One Vol. 

Massinger's Flays. 

From the Text of William Gifpord. 
With the addition of the Tragedy of 
'* Believe as you list." Edited by 
Col. Cunningham. One VoL 



Crown 8vo, red cloth extra, 51. each. 

Onida's Novels.— Library Edition. 



Held In Bondage. 
Strathmore. 
Ohandos. 

Under Two Flags. 
Idalia. 

Oeoil Oastlemaine. By Ouida. 
Trlootrin. By Ouida. 

Pnok. By Ouida. 

By Ouida. 



By Ouida. 
By Ouida. 
By Ouida. 
By Ouida. 
By Ouida. 



I^ of Flanders. 
PasoareL 



By Ouida. 
By Ouida. 



Two Wooden Shoes. By Ouida. 

By Ouida. 
By Ouida. 
By Ouida. 
By Ouida. 
By Ouida. 



Signa. 

In a Winter Olty. 

Ariadne. 

FriendsUp. 

Moths. 



FoUe F^brlne. 

*«* Also a Cheap Edition of all but the last, post 8vo, illustrated boards, 
af . each. ; 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, is, 6d, 

Parliamentary Procedure, A Popular Hand- 

book of. By Henry W. Lucy. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait and lUustrations, 7s, td, 

Poe's Choice Prose and Poetical Works. 

With Baudelaire's " Essay," 
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Crown 8vo» carefully printed on creamy paper, and ta5$tefully bound 
in doth for the library, price 3/. td. each. 

PiooadJUly Novels, The. 

BBADY-MONSY HOBTIBOY. By W. Besant and Jamss Rick. 
MY IiITTLB GIRL. By W. Besant and Jamks Rice. 
THS 0A8S OF MR. LUORAFT. By W. Besamt and Jambs Rice. 
THIS SON OF YTTIiOAN. By W. Besant and James Rice. 
WITH HARP AND OROWN. By W. Besant and James Rice. 
THJB GK)IiDBN BUTTERFLY. By W. Besant and Jambs Rice. 

With a Frontispiece by F. S. Walkbr. 

BY OBLIA'S ARBOUR By W. Besant and James Rice. 

THE MONKS OF THELEMA. By W. Besant and James Rice. 

'TWAS IN TRAFALGAR'S BAY. By W. Besant & James Rice. 

THE SEAMY SIDE. By Walter Besant and James Rice. 

ANTONINA. By WiLKiE Collins. Illustrated by Sir J. Gilbert 
and Alfred Concanbn. 

BASIL. By WiLKiE Collins. Illustrated by Sir John Gilbert 

and J. Mahonsv. 

HIDE AND SEEK. By Wilkib Collins. Illustrated by Sir 
John Gilbbrt and J. Mahokby. 

THE DEAD SEORET. By WiLKiE COLLINS. Illustrated by Sir 
John Gilbert and H. Furniss. 

QUEEN OF HEARTS. By Wilkie Collins. Illustrated by Sir 
John Qilbbrt and A. Concanbn. 

MY MISCELLANIES. By Wilkie Collins. With Steel Por- 
trait, and Illustrations by A. Concanbn. 

THE WOMAN IN WHITE. By Wilkie Collins. Illustrated 
by Sir J. Gilbert and F. A. Frasbr. 

THE MOONSTONE. By Wilkie Collins. Illustrated by G. 
T>}3 Maurikr and F. A. Frasbr. 

MAN AND WIPE. By Wilkie Collins. Illust. by Wm. Small. 

POOR MISS FINCH. By Wilkie Collins. Illustrated by G. 
Du Mauribr and Edward Hughes. 

MISS OR MRS. P By Wilkie Collins. Illustrated by S. L. 
FiLDBS and Henry Woods. 

THE NEW MAGDALEN. By Wilkie Collins. Illustrated by 
G. Du Mauribr and C. S. Reinhart. 

THE FROZEN DEEP. By Wilkie Collins. Illustrated by G. 

Du Mauribr and J. Mahonby. 

THE LAW AND THE LADY. By Wilkie Collins. IUus- 
Crated by S. L. Fildbs and Sydney Hall. 

THE TWO DESTINIES. By Wilkie Collins. 

THE HAUNTED HOTEL. By Wilkie Collins. Ilhistrated bf 
Arthur Hopkins. 

THE FALLEN LEAVES. By Wilkie Collins. • 
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Piccadilly Novels — continued. 

JEZEBEL'S DAUGHTER. By Wilkie Collins. 

DEOEIYEBS EVER. By Mrs. H. LovETT Cameron. 

JULIET'S OUARDIAK. By Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron. Illiis- 
trated by Valentinb Bromley. 

FELICIA. By M. Betham-Edwards. Frontispiece by W. Bowles. 

OLYMPIA. By R. £. Francillon. 

QARTH. By Julian Hawthorne. 

ROBIN GRAY. By Charles Gibbon. 

FOR LAOK OF GOLD. By Charles Gibbon. 

IN LOVE AND WAR. By Charles Gibbon. 

WHAT WILL THE WORLD SAY P By Charles Gibbon. 

FOR THE KING. By Charles Gibbon. 

IN HONOUR BOUND. By Charles Gibbon. 

QUEEN OF THE MEADOW. By Charles Gibbon. Illus- 
trated by Arthur Hopkins. 

UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. By Thomas Hardy, 

THORNIOROFT'S MODEL. By Mrs. A. W. Hunt. 

FATED TO BE FREE. By Jean Ingelow. 

CONFIDENCE. By Henry James, Jun. 

THE QUEEN OF OONNAUGHT. By Harriett Jay. 

THE DARE OOLLEEN. By Harriett Jay. 

NUMBER SEVENTEEN. By Henry Kingsley. 

OAESHOTT OASTLE. By Henry Kingsley. With a Frontis- 
piece by Shirlby Hodson. 

PATRICIA EEMBALL. By £. Lynn Linton. With a Frontis- 
piece by G. Du Mauribr. 

THE ATONEMENT OF LEAM DUNDAS. By E. Lynn 

Linton. With a Frontispiece by Hbnry Woods. 

THE WORLD WELL LOST. By £. Lynn Linton. Illustrated 
by J. Lawson and Hbnry French. 

UNDER WHICH LORD P By E. Lynn Linton. 

WITH A SILKEN THREAD. By E. Lynn Linton. 

THE WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. By Justin McCarthy. 

MY ENEMY'S DAUGHTER. By Justin McCarthy. 

LINLBY ROCHFORD. By Justin McCarthy. 

A FAIR SAXON. By Justin McCarthy. 

DEAR LADY DISDAIN. By Justin McCarthy. 

MISS MISANTHROPE. By Justin McCarthy. Illustrated by 
Arthur Hopkins. 

DONNA QUIXOTE. By Justin McCarthy. Illustrated hy 
Arthur Hopkins. 

QUAKER COUSINS. By Agnes Macdonell. 

LOST ROSE. By Katharine S. Macquoid. 
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Piccadilly Novels — continued, 
THX KYIL XYX, and oth«r StorlM. Bir Katharinb S. Mac- 

QUOiD. Illustrated by Thomas R. Macquoid and Pekct Macquoiow 

OPEN I 8S8AMBI By Florsncs Ma&ryat. Uhistzated bf 
F. A. Frasbs. 

TOXJOH AND OO. By JKAN MlDDLBMASS. 

WHITXIiADIESS. By Mrs. Oliphant. With Hlostratiotis by A. 
Hopkins and H. Woods. 

THB BSST OF HUSBANDa By Jambs Payn. Hhistrated by 
J. MovK Smith. 

FALIJBN FORTUNES. By James Payn. 

HALVES. By James Payn. With a Frontispiece by J. Mahoney. 

WALTER'S WORD. By James Payn. niast by J. Moyk Smith. 

WHAT HE COST HER. By James Payn. 

LESS BLAOE THAN WE'RE PAINTED. By Jambs Payn. 

BY PROXY. By James Payn. IllQstrated by Arthur Hopkins. 

UNDER ONE ROOF. By James Payn. 

HIGH SPIRITS. By James Payn. 

HER MOTHER'S DARLINa. By Mrs. J. H. RiDDELL. 

BOUND TO THE WHEEL. By John Saunders. 

OX7Y WATERMAN. By John Saunders. 

ONE AGAINST THE WORLD. By John Saunders. 

THE LION IN THE PATH. By John Saunders. 

THE WAY WE LIVE NOW. By Anthony Trollope. Illttsi. 

THE AMERICAN SENATOR. By Anthony Trollope. 

DIAMOND OUT DIAMOND. By T. A. TROLLOPE. 



Post 8to, illustrated boards, os, each. 

Popular Novels, Cheap Editions of. 

[WiLKiB Collins' Novels and Bbsant amd Ricb*s Novkls may also be had ia 
cloth limp at 2f. f>d. Se*^ too, t)u Piccadilly Novels, for Library Bditioim.'} 



Maid, Wife, or Widow P By 
Mrs. Albxanpbr. 

Ready-Money Mortlboy. By 
Walter Bbsant and James Ricb. 

The Gtolden Butterfly. By Au- 
thors of ** Ready-Money Mortiboy." 

This SonofVulcan.By the same. 

My Little Girl. By the same. 

The Oase of Mr. LuorafL By 

Authors of "Ready-MoneyMortiboy." 

With Harp and Crown. By 

Authors of "Ready-Money Mortiboy." 

The Monks of Thelema. By 

Walter Bbsant and Jambs Rice. 



By Cella'8 Arbour. By Walter 

Bbsant and James Rice. 

'Twas in Trafalgar's Bay. By 

Walter Bbsant and Jambs Rick. 
Juliet's Guardian. By Mrs. H. 

LOVETT CaMBRON. 

Surly Tim. By F. H. Burnett. 
The Cure of Souls. By Mac- 
LARBN Cobban. 

The Woman in White. By 
WiLKiE Collins. 

Antonina. By Wilkie Collins. 
Basil. By Wilkie Collins. 
Hide and Seek. By the same. 
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Popular NoYELS^continued. 

The Queen of Hearts. By 

WiLKiB Collins. 

The Dead Secret. By the same. 
My Mlsoellanies. By the same. 
The Moonstone. By the same. 
Man and Wife. By the same. 
Poor Miss Flnoh. By the same. 
Miss or Mrs. P By the same. 
TheNewMagdalen. By the same. 
The Frozen Deep. By the same. 
The Law and the Lady. By 

WiLKiB Collins. 

The Two Destinies. By Wilkis 

Collins. 

The Haunted Hotel. ByWiLKiE 
Collins. 

Roxy. By Edward Eggleston. 

Felioia. M. Betham-Edwards. 

Filthy Lucre. By Albany de 

FONBLANQUB. 

Olympia. By R. £. Francillon. 

Bobin Gray. By Chas. Gibbon. 

For Lack of Gold. By Charles 
Gibbon. 

What will the World Say P By 

Charles Gibbon. 

In Love and War. By Charles 

Gibbon. 

For the King. By Charles 

Gibbon. 

In Honour Bound. By Chas. 

Gibbon. 

Dick Temple. By James 
Grbbnwood. 

Under the Greenwood Tree. 

By Thomas Hardy. 
An Heiress of Bed Dog. By 

Brbt Harts. 

The Luck of Roaring Camp. 

By Brbt Hartb. 

Gabriel Oonroy. Bret Harte. 

Fated to be Free. By Jean 
Ingblow. 

Oonfldence. By Henry James, 

JUQk 



The Queen of Oonnaught. By 

Harriett Jay. 
The Dark Oolleen. By the sam e. 
Number Seventeen. By Henry 

KiNGSLEY. 

Oakshott Castle. By the same. 

Patricia Kemball. By E.Lynn 
Linton. 

The Atonement of LeamDundas 

By E. Lynn Linton. 

The World Well Lost. By E. 
Lynn Linton. 

The Waterdale Neighbours. 

By Justin McCarthy.'' 

My Enemy's Daughter. Do. 

Linley Rochford. By the same. 

A Fair Saxon. By the same. 

DearLadyDisdain. By the same. 

Miss Misanthrope. By Justin 
McCarthy. 

Lost Rose. By Katharine S. 
Macquoid. 

TheETilEye. By the same. 

Open I Sesame I By Florence 

Marrvat^ 

Whiteladies. Mrs. Olifhant. 

Held in Bondage. By Ouida* 

Strathmore. By Ouida. 

Ohandos. By Ouida. 

Under Two Flags. By Ouida. 

Idalla. By Ouida. 

Gecil Oastlemalne. By Ouida. 

Tricotrin. By Ouida. 

Puck. By Ouida. 

FoUe Farine. By Ouida. 

Dog of Flanders. By Ouida. 

PascareL By Ouida. 

Two Little Wooden Shoes. By 
Ouida. 

Signa. By Ouida. 
In a Winter City. By O u [ da. 
Ariadne. By Ouida. 
Friendship. By Ouida. 
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Popular 'Sov^is— continued. 
Fallen Fortunes. By J. Payn. 
Halves. By James Payn. 
What He Ck>8t Her. By ditto. 
By Proxy. By James Payn. 
Less Blaok than We're Painted. 

By Jambs Payn. 
The Best of Husbands. Do. 
Walter's Word. By J. Payn. 
The Mystery of ICarie Boget. 

By Edgax a. Fob. 

Her Mother's Darling. By Mrs. 

J. H. RlDDBLU 

Oasllgh^ and Daylight. By 
Gborgb Augustus Sai.a. 

Bound to the WheeL By John 

Saundbrs. 

Guy Waterman. J. Saunders. 



One Against the World. By 

John Saundbks. 

The Uon in the Path. By John 

and Kathbrinb Saundbks. 

Tales for the Marines. By 

Waltbr Thorn buky. 

The Way we Lire Now. By 

Anthony Trollopb. 

The Amerlean Senator. By 

Anthony Trollopb. 

Diamond Out Diamond. By 

T. A. Trollopb. 
An Idle Ezoursion. By Mark 

Twain. 

Adventures of Tom Sawyer. 

By Mark Twain. 

A Pleasure Trip on the Oonti- 

nent of Europe. By Mark Twain. 



Fcap. 8vo, picture covers, is, each. 
Jeff Briggs's Love Story. By Bret Harts. 
The Twins of Table Mountain. By Bret Harte. 
Mrs. Qainsborough's Diamonds. By Julian Hawthorne. 
Kathleen Mavoumeen. By the Author of ** That Lass o' Lowrie*s.' 
Lindsay's Luok. By the Author of ** That Lass o* Lowrie's." 
Pretty Polly Pemberton. By Author of ** That Lass o' Lowrie's.*' 
Trooping with Crows. By Mrs. Pirkis. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Planche.— Songs and Poems, from 181910 1879. 

By J. R. Planche. Edited, with an Introduction, by his Daughter, 
Mrs. Mackarness. 



Two Vols. 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, ioj. 6d. 

Plutarch's Lives of Illustrious Men. 

Translated from the Greek, with Notes, Critical and Historical, and a 
Life of Plutarch, by John and William Langhornb. New Edi- 
tion, with Medallion Portraits. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, js. 6d. 

Primitive Manners and Customs. 

By James A. Farrer. 

'* A book which is really both instructive and amusing, and which witte^en a 
new field ofthovght to many readers** — ^Athen^um. 

** An admirable example of the application of the scientific methiHl and th$ 
working of the truly scientific spirit, — Saturday Review. 
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Small 8vo, cloth extra, with lUustrations, 35. dd. 

Prince of ArgoliSi The : 

A Story of the Old Greek Fairy Time. By J. Moyr Smith. With 
X30 Illustrations by the Author. 

Proctor's (R, A.) Works : 

Easy Star Ijessons for Young Learners. With Star Maps for 

Every N^ht in the Year, Drawings of the Constellations, &c. By Richard 
A. Proctor. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6*. [/« Reparation, 

Myths and Marvels of Astronomy. By Rich. A. Proctor, 

Author of " Other Worlds than Ours/' &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ts. 

Pleasant Ways In Solenoe. By Richard A. Proctor. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, dr.. 

Rough Ways made Smooth : A Series of Familiar Essays on 
Scientific Subjects. By R. A. Proctor. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6x. 

Our Place among Infinities : A Series of Essays contrasting 

our Little Abode in Space and Time with the Infinities Around us. By 
Richard A. Proctor. Crown Svo, cloth extra, ts. 

The Expanse of Heaven : A Series of Essays on the Wonders 
of the Firmament. By Richard A. Proctor. Crown Svo, cloth, 6r. 

Wages and Wants of Science Workers. By Richard A. 

Proctok. Crown Svo, xs. 6d, 

'*Mr, Proctor t of all writers of our timet best con/omu to Matthew 
Arnold* s conception of a man of culture ^ in that he strives to humanise 
knowledge and divest it of whatever is harsh, crude, or technical, and so 
makes it a source of happiness and brightness for ally — Wbstminstbk 
RsviBW. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt, js. 6d, 

Pursuivant of Arms^ The ; 

or. Heraldry founded upon Facts. A Popular Guide to the Science of 
Heraldry. By }. R. Planchb, Somerset Herald. With Coloured 
Frontispiece, Plates, and 200 Illustrations. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, ys, 6d, 

Rabelais' Works. 

Faithfully Translated from the French, with variorum Notes, and 
numerous characteristic Illustrations by Gustave Dore. 

" His buffoonery wot not merely Brutus* s roug^h skin, which contained a rod 
of gold: ttwtu necessary as an amulet against the monks and ieg^aUt; and 
he must be clouted with the greatest creative minds in tho world—with ShakO" 
tpearo, wiihDaeUe, and with Cervantes.**— S, T. Colbridgb. 

Crown Svo, cloth gilt, with numerous Illustrations, and a beantifiiUy 
executed Chart of the various Spectra, js, 6d, 

Bambosson's Astronomy. 

By J. Rambosson, Laureate of the Institute of France. Translated 
by C B. Pitman. Profusely Illustrated. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6j. 

Riohardson's (Dr.) A Mmistry of Healfh^ 

and other Papers. By Benjamin Ward Richakdson, M.D., &c. 

*' Tki$ highly intertsiing V0iHmt£ contains n/wards of nine addresses, written 
in the author swell'kttawnstyUt and full of great and rood tiumgkts, • • . The 
uvrh is, like all those of the anther, that of a man of genius, of great Renter, of 
rvperienee, and noble independence of thought, *''^Fofular Scxbkcb Rktizw. 

Square 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, jos. 6d. 

Rimmer's Oar Old Country Towns. 

With over 50 lUustratioiis. By Alfred Rimmer. [Nearly ready. 

Handsomely printed, price 51; 

Roll of Battle Abbey, The ; 

or, A List of the Principal Warriors who came over from Nonnandy 
with William the Conqueror, and Settled in this Country, a.d. Z066-7. 
Printed on fine plate paper, nearly three feet by two, with the prin- 
cipal Arms emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 

Two Vols., lai^e 410, profusely Illustrated, half-morocoo, £% t6s. 

Rowlandson, the Caricaturist. 

A Sdection from his Works, with Anecdotal Descriptions of his Famous 
Caricatures, and a Sketch of his Life, Times, and Contemporaries. 
With nearly 400 Illustrations, mostly in Facsimile of the Originals. By 
Joseph Grego, Author of *' James Gilhay, the Caricaturist ; his Life, 
Works, and Times." 

•• Mr, Grego* s excellent account of the works of Thomas Rowlandson , . . 
illustrated with some 400 spirited, accurate, and clever transcripts from his 
designs. , , . The thanks of all who care Jor what is original and personal in 
art are due to Mr. Grego for the pains he has been at, and the time he has ex- 
pended, in the preparation of this very pleasant, very careful, and adequate 
memorial.** "Pai.l Mall Gazbtts. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, profusely Illustrated, 4s, 6d, each. 

" Secret Out" Series, The. 

The Pyrotechnist's Treasury ; > Magician's Own Book : 

or, Coniplete Art of Making Fire- Performances with Cups and Balls, 

works. By Thomas Kentish. With \ Eggs, Hats. Handkercniefs, &c. All 

numerous Illustrations. j from Actual Experience. Edited by 

The Art of Amusing : W. H. Crrmbr. aoo Illustrations. 

A Collection of Graceful Arts, Games, Maglc No Mystery : 
Tricks, Puzzles, and Charades. By Tricks with Cards, Dice, Balls, &c, 

Frank Bbllsw. 300 Illustrations. with fully descriptive Directions ; the 

Hankv-PankV * ' ^*^ ^^ Secret Writing ; Training of 

^ Easy Tridcs. Very Difficult I l^T^^« ^"^^^ Sf" J?^*~^ 
tSa« WhL Maoir' Sl«iorit of Hand. Frontispiece and many lUustiations. 



Tricks. White Magic, Sleight of Hand. 
Edited by W. H. Crbmer. aoo Illus- 
trations. 

The Merry Circle : 



The Secret Out : 

One Thousand Tricks with Cards, and 
other Recreations ; with Eatertauiing 
Experiments in Drawing-rooia or 



A Book of New Intellectual G»nes ««\3&i,;f- Tk>r«.«v »» ri,.~^'xF ~ryZ^.^" 

and Amusements. By Clara Bkllbw. ,«rr„^Jri?J;* ^y W. IT. Cfbmbr. 

Mary Illustrations. ' '«» Enjjravmgs. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6f . 

Travel and Trout in the Antipodes. 

An Angler's Sketches in Tasmania and New Zealand. By William 
Senior ("Red Spinner"), Author of " Stream and Sea." 

'/» tvery wa^ a hafPy production, • . . What Turner effected in colour on 
canvas, Mr,^ Senior nte^ be said to effect by the force of a practical mind, in Ian' 
^ua^e that is magnificently descriptix/e, on his subject. There is in both Painter 
ana writer the samte magical combination of idealism and realism^ and the same 
hearty apprecietiionjor all that is sublime and pathetic in natural scenery. That 
there is an undue share 0/ travel to the number 0/ trout caught u certainly not 
Mr, Senior's fault; but the comparative scarcity of the prince of fishes is 
adequately atoned for, in that the writer was led pretty well through all the 
glorious scenery of the antipodes in quest of him. . , . So great is the charm and 
the freshsuss and the ability of the booh, that it is hard to put it down when once 
taken sf^."— Homb Nsws. 

Shakespeare : 

Shakespeare, The First Folio. Mr. William Shakespeare's 

Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies. Published accordine tx> the true 
Originsdl Cofttes. London, Printed by Isaac Iaggard and £d. Blount, 
1623. — ^A Reproduction of the extremely rare original, in reduced facsimile 
by a photographic process — ensuring the strictest accuracy in every detail. 
Small 8vo, half-Roxburghe, xof. ^d. 

" To Messrs, Chatto and Wmdus belongs the merit ofhavingdone more 
to/laciUtate the critical study ^ the text ofourgretU dramatist than all the 
SnahesPeeire clubs and societies put together, A complete facsimile of the 
cekbratid Fbret Folio edition of 1623 for halfa-guinea is at once a miracle oj 
cheapHiu emd enterprise. Being in a reduced form, the type is necessarily 
rather diminsttioe, but it is as distinct as in a genuine copy of the original, 
emd will be found to be as useful and far more handy to the student than the 
latter. **-— AxHBNiBUM. 

Shakespeare, The Lansdowne. Beautifully printed in red 

amd black, in small but very clear tvpe. With engraved facsimile of 
Drobshout's Portrait. Post 8vo, doth extra, js, 6d, 

Shakespeare for Ghildren: Tales firom Shakespeare. By 

Charlbs and Mary Lamb. With numerous Illustrations, coloured and 
plain, by J. Moyr Smith. Crown 4to, cloth gilt, xof . 6d, 

Shakespeare Music, The Handbook of. Being an Accotmt of 

Three Hundred and Fifty Pieces of Music, set to Words taken from the 
Plays and Poems of Shak«peare, the compositions ranging frmn the EUsa- 
beti^Age to the Present lime. ByALFRBD Roffb. 4to, half-Roxburghe, 

7*. 

Shakespeare, A Study of. By Algernon Charles Swin* 

BURMB. Crown 8vo, clo& extra, Zs, 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, gilt, with 10 full-page Tinted Illustrations, 

7^. 6d. 

Sheridan's Complete Works, 

with Life and Anecdotes. Including his Dramatic Writings, printed 
ftom the Original Editions, his Works in Prose and Poetry, Transla- 
tions* Speeches, Jokes, Puns, &c. ; with a Collection of Sheridaniana. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, js. 6d, 

Signboards : 

Their History. With Anecdotes of Famous Taverns and Remarkable 
Characters. By Jacob Larwood and John Camdbn Hotten. 
With nearly loo Illustrations. 

*' Evtn if we wtrt ever so malictousfy inclined, we could net pick out all Messrs, 
Larwood and Hotten* s plumst becauu the good things are so nutnerous as to defy 
the most wholesale depredation,"— Tiuks, 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, gilt, 6j. 6d. 

Slang Dictionary, The : 

Etymological, Historical, and Anecdotal. An Entirely New 
Edition , revised throughout, and considerably Enlarged. 
" IVe are flad to see the Slang Dictionary reprinted and enUerged, Frotn a ^ i;h 
scientific point iff view this boom is not to be despised, OJ course it caemot fedl to 
be euHusing eUso. It contains the very vocabulary iff unrestrained humour, emd 
oddity, euidgrotesqueness. In a word, it provides valuable mmUrial both fifr tiu 
student ofumguage and the student of human nature." — Acadbmv. 

■ ■ - - — ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ -■ ™ 

Exquisitely printed in miniature, cloth extra, gilt edges, tu, 6d, 

Smoker's Text-Book, The. 

By J. Hamer, F.R.S.L. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5J. 

Spalding's Elizabethan Demonology : 

An Essay in Illustration of the Belief in the Existence of Devils, and 
the Powers possessed by them, with Special Reference to Shakspere 
and his Works. By T. Alfred Spalding, LL.B. 
" A very thoughtful and weighty book, which cattfiot but be rvelconte to every 
earnest student.** — Academy. 

Crown 4to, uniform with "Chaucer for Children/' with Coloured 
Illustrations, cloth gilt, loj. ddf. 

Spenser for Children. 

By M. H, TowRY. With Illustrations in Colours by Walter J. 
Morgan. 

** Spenser has simply been transferred into plain Prose, with here and there a 
Kne or stanza quoted, where the meaning and the diction are within a child's 
comprehension, and additional point is thus given to the narrative without the 
cost of obscurity, , . . Altogether the work has been well and carefully done^ 
— Thb Timbs. 

Post 8vo, cloth extra, 5J. 

Stories about Number Nip, 

The Spirit of the Giant Mountains. Retold for Children, by Walter 
Grahame. With Illustrations by J. Moyr Smith. 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra. Illustrated, 21J, 

Sword, The Book of the : 

Being a History of the Sword, and its Use, in all Times and in all 
Countries. By Captain Richard Burton. With numerous Iliustra- 
tions. [/« preparation 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extza, 9J. 

Stedman's Victorian Poets: 

Critical Essays. By Edmund Clarence Stedman. 

*' Wt §ughi t0 b* ihankfui to thou wka da critical work with competent skill 
mmd understanding. Mr, Stedman deserves the thanks of English scholars ; 
• . . . hcts/ait/^/ul,stndious,anddiscemit^,*'—SATViiDAvRBViKw. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, with Illustrations, 7J. 6d. 

Strutt's Sports and Pastimes of the People 

of England ; including the Rural and Domestic Recreations, May 
Games, Mummeries, Shows, Processions, Pageants, and Pompous 
Spectacles, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. With 140 
Illustrations. Edited by William Hone. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s, 6d. 

Swift's Choice Works^ 

In Prose and Verse. With Memoir, Portrait, and Facsimiles of the 
Maps in the Original Edition of "GuUiver's Travels." 



Swinburne's Works : 

The Queen Mother and Bosa- 

mond. Fcap. 8vo, 5J. 

Atalanta in Oalydon. 

A New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6f. 

Chastelard. 

A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 7; . 

Poems and Ballads. 

First Series. Fcap. 8vo, 9^. Also 
in crown 8vo, at same price. 

Poems and Ballads. 

Second Series. Fcap. 8vo, 91. Also 
in crown 8vo, at same price. 

Notes on "Poems and Bal- 
lads.** 8vo, xs. 
William Blake : 

A XMtical Essay. With Facsimile 
Paintings. Demy 8vo, x6s. 

Songs before Snnrlse. 

Crown 8vo, xor. 6d. 



Bothwell : 

A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, xax. 6d, 

George Chapman: 

An Essay. Crown 8vo, js. 

Songs of Two Nations. 

Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Essays and Studies. 

Crown 8vo, 121. 

Ereohtheus : 

A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Note of an English Bepubllcan 

on the Muscovite Crusade. 8vo, is, 

A Note on Charlotte Bronte. 

Crown 8vo, 6s, 

A Study of Shakespeare. 

Crown 8vo, Zs, 

Songs of the Spring-Tides. Cr. 

8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 



NEW VOLUME OF POEMS BY MR, SWINBURNE, 
Crown Sto, cloth extra, 7*. 

Studies in Song. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. 

Contents : — Song for the Centenary of Walter Savage Landor— Off Shore — 
After Nine Years— For a Portrait of Felice Orsini — Evening on the Broads — The 
Emperor's Progress— The Resurrection of Alalia— The Fourteenth of July— A 
Parting Song— By the North Sea.— &c. 

Medium 8vo, cloth extra, with Ulustrations, 7J. 6d. 

Syntax's (Dr.) Three Tours, 

in Search of the Picturesque, in Search of Consolation, and in Seardi 
of a Wife. With the whole of Rowlandson's droll page Illustra- 
tions, in Colours, and Life of the Author by J. C. Hotten. 
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Four Vols, small 8yo, doth boards, yu, 

Taine's History of English Literature. 

Translated by Henry Van Laun. 
*•* Also a Popular Edition, in Two Vols, crown 8vo, c|oth extra, zsr. 

Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, profusely Illustrated, 6s, 

Tales of Old Thole. 

Collected and Illustrated by J. Motr Smith. 

" // is not often thai we moot with a volume of fairy taUt po»$otHng mere fully 
the tUmile recommendation of eihtorbing interest and purity of tone than does the 
one before us containing a collection of ' Tales qf Old Thule.* These cemu, to 
say the least, near ful/Uling the idea t^fj^fect worhs of the hind; aud the Hint' 
trations with which the volume is embetUshed are equallv exceOeni, , , , We 
cemenend the booh torrents and teachers as an admsreile gift to their children 
and/n^.^—LirERAKV World. 

One Vol. crown 8vo, doth extra, 71. 6d, 

Taylor's (Tom) Historical Dramas: 

** Clancarty," "Jeanne Dare." " *Twixt Axe and Crown,- "The Fod's 
Revenge," " Arkwright's Wife," " Anne Boleyn," " Plot and Passion." 
*«* The Plays may also be had separately, at Is. each. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Coloured Frontispieoe and numerous 

Illustrations, yj. 6d, 

Thackerayana : 

Notes and Anecdotes. Illustrated by a i»oftision of Sfcetcjxes by 
William Makepeace Thackeray, depicting Humorous Inddents 
in his School-life, and Favourite Characters in the books of his every- 
day reading. With Hundreds of Wood Engravings, fecditiiled fix>m 
Mr. Thackeray's Original Dravrings. 

'*// would have been a real loss to biblioeyq^hical literature had copyright 
diMcuUies deMved the general public of this very amusing collection. One 0/ 
Thacherays habits, from his schoolboy days, was to ornament the margi$ts emd 
blank pages of the boohs he had in use with caricature illustrations tf their 
contents, Thu gave special value to the sale of his library, and is abnost came 
for regret thai tt could not have been preserved in its integrity. Thaehera^s 
place m Utetature is eminent enough to have made this an interest to fitture 
generations. The anonymous editor has done the best that he could to compen^ 
stUefor the lach of this. It is an admirable addendum, not only to his collated 
worms, but also to any memoir of him that has been, or thai is Uhefy to be, 
written,'*— British Quarterly Rbvibw. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, yj. 6d, 

Thombuiy's (Walter) Haunted London. 

A New Edition, edited by Edward Walford, M.A., with numerous 
Illustrations by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. 

" Mr, Thombury knew and loved his London, . , . He had read mstch hiS' 
tory, and every hflane and every court had associations for him. His memory 
and Ids note-beoks were stored with anecdote, and, as he had singular skill in the 
matter of narration, it will be readily believed that whefi he took to writing a set 
book about the places he knew and canned for, the said book would be charming, 
Char$ning the volume before us certainly u. It may be begun in the beginnisig, or 
middle, or end, it is all one: wherever one lights, there is some pteasmnt and 
curious bit of gossip, some amusing fragment of allusion or quotation,"'-^\AHiTV 
Fair. 
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Crown 8vo, doth extra, gilt edges, with lUvstratioiis. 7s, 6d, 

Thomson's Seasons and Castle of Indolence. 

With a Biographical and Critical Introduction by Allan Cunning- 
ham, and over 50 fine Illustrations on Steel and Wood. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, with Illustrations, 7s, 6d, 

Timbs' Clubs and Club Life in London. 

With Anecdotes of its famous Cofifee-houses, Hostdries, and Taverns. 
By John Txmbs, F.S.A. With numerous Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, with Illustrations, js, 6d, 

Timbs' English Eccentrics and Eccentrici- 
ties: Stories of Wealth and Fashion, Ddusions, Impostures, and 
Fanatic Missions, Strange Sights and Sporting Scenes, Eccentric 
Artists, Theatrical Folks, Men of Letters, &c. By John Timbs, 
F.S.A. With nearly 50 Illustrations. 

Demy Svo, doth extra, 145. 

Torrens' The Marquess Wellesley, 

Architect of Empire. An Historic Portrait. Forming Vol, I, of Pro- 
Consul and Tribune: Welleslet and O'Connell: Historic 
Portraits. By W. M. Torrens, M.P. In Two Vols. 

Crown Svo, doth extra, with Coloured Illustrations, js, 6d. 

Turner's (J. M. W.) Life and Correspondence: 

Founded upon Letters and Papers furnished by his Friends and fellow- 
Academidans. By Walter Thornburt. A New Edition, con- 
siderably Enlaiged. With numerous Illustrations in Colours, facsimHed 
from Tinner's original Drawings. 

Two Vols., crown .8vo, doth extra, with Map and Ground-Plans, 14s, 

Walcott's Church Work and Life in English 

Minsters ; and the/ English Student's Monasticon. By the Rev. 
Mackenzie E. C. Walcott, B.D. 

Large crown Svo, doth antique, with Illustrations, 71. 6d, 

Walton and Cotton's Complete Angler; 

or, The Contemplative Man's Recreation : bdng a Discourse of Rivers. 
Fishponds, Fish and Fishing, written by Izaak Walton ; and In- 
structions how to Angle for a Trout or Qrayling in a clear Stream, by 
Charles Qomos. With Original Memoirs and Notes by Sir H arr is 
Nicolas, an46i Copperplate Illustrations. 

Carefully printed on paper to imitate the Original, 32 in. by 14 in., ss. 

Warrant to Execute Charles I. 

An exact Facsimile of this important Document, with the Fifty-nine 
Signatures of the Regiddes, and corresponding Seals. 
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Walford's County Families of the United 

Kingdom. A Royal Manual of the Titled and Untitled Aristocracy of 
Great Britain and Ireland. By Edward Walford, M. A. , late Scholar 
of Balliol College, Oxford. Containing Notices of the Descent, Birth, 
Marriage, Education, &c., of more than 12.000 distinguished Heads of 
Families in the United Kingdom, their Heirs Apparent or Presump- 
tive, together with a Record of the Patronage at their disposal, the 
Offices which they hold or have held, their Town Addresses, Country 
Residences, Qubs, &c \Nearly ready. 

Beautifully printed on paper to imitate the Original MS., price or. 

Warrant to Execute Mary Queen of Scots. 

An exact Facsimile, including the Signature of Queen Elizabeth, and a 
Facsimile of the Great Seal. 

Crown 8vo, cloth limp, with numerous Illustrations, 45. 6^. 

Westropp's Handbook of Pottery and Force* 

lain ; or, History of those Arts from the Earliest Period. By Hodder 
M. Wbstropp, Author of " Handbook of Archaeology," &c. With 
numerous beautiful Illustrations, and a List of Maiics. 

Seventh Edition. Square 8vo, u. 

Whistler y. Ruskin : Art and Art Critics. 

By J. A. Macneill Whistler. 

Crown 8vo, cloth limp, with Illustrations, 2J. 6^. 

Williams' A Simple Treatise on Heat. 

By W. Mattieu Williams, F.R.A.S., F.C.S., Author of " The Fuel 
of the Sun," &c. 

A HANDSOME GIFT-BOOK.- Small 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 

Wooing (The) of the Water- Witch : 

A Northern Oddity. By Evan Daldorne. With One Hundred and 
Twenty-five fine Illustrations by J. MoYR Smith. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, ^u 6d, 

Wright's Caricature History of the Oeorges. 

(The House of Hanover.) With 400 Pictures, Caricatures, Squibs, 
Broadsides, Window Pictures, &c. By Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S.A. 

Large post 8vo, doth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, js. 6d, 

Wright's History of Caricature and of the 

Grotesque in Art, Literature, Sculpture, and Painting, from the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day. Bv Thomas Wright, M.A., 
FJS.A. iProiusely Illustrated by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. 
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